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The Story of Vantlla. 


CHAPT 


By Roperr 


FTER the Mexicans have spent ninety days 
or more in curing the vanilla bean, their 
product is put into “ bundles,” each weigh 
The beans 

ends of the 


bundles rounded by turning the ends of the beans 


ing from twelve to sixteen ounces. 
are then pressed into shape, the 
in at the top of the bunch. 

The beans of finest quality are put into cans, 
and the most skilled curers, who pride themselves 
upon the excelience of their product, carry their 
stock for one or two months before finally pack- 
make up a 


ing it in cases. Four or five “cans” 


“case.” (See tl/ustration.) 

Strictly high-grade 
Mexican beans, such as 
are used altogether in 
Burnett’s Extracts, come 
out of the tropics in cedar 
wood 


cases. The spicy 


odor of the beans them- 
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selves, joined with the 
fragrance of cedar wood, 
gives off a perfume which 
is most grateful to the 
The delightful 


odor lingers for days ina 


nostrils. 


warehouse after the cases 
have been shipped away. 
The tell, 
when he entered a store 
Vera 
whether a stock of vanilla 


writer could 


room in Cruz, 
beans was carried th.n or 
had recently been stored 
there. 

Vanilla beans are sorted 
The 
are packed as already 
More 
one half of this quality of 


into grades. finest 


described. than 
the last year’s crop was 
bought, and is being used by the Joseph Burnett 
Company. The inferior beans, which have been 


improperly cured, and thus decay and mould, 


half 


In trade circles these are known as “cuts.” 


are cut up into pieces a inch or so in 
length. 
They are packed in large tin cases, holding from 
fifty to seven'y-five pounds. “Cuts” are sent to 
market and used in the extracts which the house- 
wife thinks are “cheap.” The quality as well asthe 
price is low. These cuts sell for about one third 
the price of the first class bean. (Quality determines 


price in everything. 


(Copyricnut Protecrep sy Lyman 1). Morss.) 


ae 


MANTON, 


In future issues of this magazine the results of 
man’s futile attempts to cultivate the vanilla plant 
in other parts of the worid will !'e described, and 
also the various devices and artifices employed in 
adulteration. Little does the housewife realize 
what injurious and poisonous mixtures are sold 
labelled 


daily over the counters of stores and 


“Wanilla Extract” in place of Durnett’s. They are 


no more the extract of the fragrant Mexican 
bean than water colored with aniline is wine. 


of Health 


extracts to the writer 


Boards have 
“Vanilla” 


with 


On various occasions 
submitted cheap 
requests that he 
analyze them. Analyza- 
tion is simply impossible 
Goodness only know 
what many are made of. 
Ile has found Balsam of 
Peru, a watery decoction 
of the with 


tonka, pos- 


sibly a little inferior 
vanilla in it, the cost of 
which would be perhaps 
$2.00 a gallon. Fully 70% 
of the vanilla extract sold 
in the American market 
to-day is made from cuts, 
vanilla, 


cheap or wild 


strengthened and _ doc- 


tored by Vanillin, or arti- 


ficial vanilla, made from 





clove stems or coal tar, 


colored and sweetened. 


The 


which is thus bottled up 


amount of rubbish 
and made attractive by a 
gaudy label, is amazing. 
which the 


The extract 


unsuspecting housewife 
buys cheap, really yields 
maker 


the anywhere 


from 100 to 50 per cent. profit. Unscrupulous 
men pile up wealth at the expense of the public 
health. 

The full deliciousness, flavor, and fragrance of 
the Mexican Vanilla bean are brought out only in 
the extracts made by the Joseph Burnett Company 
of Boston, Mass. [very first-class grocer places 
them above all others, and makes comparisons by 
them. It is really a matter of pride to a manufac- 
turer to have it said of his extract that it is “ext 


below Burnett’s 


( To be continued.) 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
Drawn by Walter L. Greene 





“Under the greenwood tree Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Who loves to lie with me, Here shall he see 
And tune his merry note No enemy, ‘ 


Unto the sweet bird's throat, But winter and rough weather.’’—Shakespeare. 
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A TALK WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY 


By Peter Mac Queen 





so walked he from his birth— 


In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean mirth.’’—Kipling 


MANILA, June 2, 1899. 
HEN I came away from 
America, Governor 
Roosevelt kindly 
gave me the follow- 
ing letter to present 
to Admiral Dewey 
at Manila upon my 
arrival in the Philip- 
. pines: 
“Executive Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 
January 15, 1899. 
My dear Admiral Dewey:— 
This is to introduce Mr. Peter 
Mac Queen, who represented one or 
two of the Boston papers down at San- 
tiago, and who was much with my 
regiment. I found him an absolutely 
honorable and trustworthy man and I 
recommend him in every way to your 
courtesy. Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt.” 


After reaching Manila in March I 
had little time in the city to attend to 
social duties; but was following; on 
with our army, with General Wheaton 
in his capture of Pasig, with Generals 
King and Lawton in the campaign on 
Laguna de Bay, and with Generals 
McArthur, Otis and Hale in the march 
from Malabon to Malolos. Later 
came Lawton’s expedition among the 
Norzagaray hills, andI went with it; 





and then almost simultaneously Mc- 
Arthur and Hale marched up the rail- 
road, capturing Calumpit and San Fer- 
nando. The mapsof these operations 
I have enclosed and send in a separate 
parcel a map of the battle of Manila 
given me by the chief officer of the 
“Olympia,” and by him pronounced 
accurate. 

When I heard that our great and 
honest Admiral was going home I left 
the front lines, and came in to Manila 
and presented Governor Roosevelt’s 
letter. Ihad met Admiral Dewey one 
day by chance and he mistook me for 
President Schurman, so that gave me 
an opportunity to present my introduc- 
tion. ‘“Why,,yes,” he said, “Mr. Roose- 
velt—a fine man that. Come on board 
the ‘Olympia’ some day and stay awhile. 
I'll write you when I’m at leisure and 
send in my launch for you.” Three 
days later this note came to me: 

“Manila, April 9, 1899. 
Mr. Mac Queen, 

My Dear Sir :— 

To-morrow at half-past nine (in 
the morning) would be a convenient 
time for me to meet;you. Yours truly, 

George Dewey.” 

When the letter came I was out 

fighting in the jungle along with Law- 
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ton’s men. You can imagine how dis- 
appointed I was when I came home and 
found I had missed one of the great 
privileges of a lifetime—to meet on 
board of an historic ship, one of the 
most wonderful men our age has pro- 
duced. I wrote an apology at once 
and then went down to the flag-ship to 
see the flag-lieutenant, Lieutenant 
Brumby and find out how it would be 
possible to get at the Admiral again 
sometime. He told me the Admiral 
was up and at his work by five o'clock 
in the morning, but that I could find 
him fairly well along by eight o’clock. 

I got up early one morning and took 
a banca, or native rowboat and crossed 
to the “Olympia,” very early — before 
the tugs and launches were disturbing 
the quiet of the waters. 

It‘is always lovely in the tropic 
mornings. As we sped past the old 


moss grown walls and out of Pasig 
river into the bay I could not help 


thinking of the romance of other days 
—of Magellan and Legaspi; Gioti and 
Salcedo; Li-ma-Hong and the hated 
Dutch from the Muluccas. Then as if 
in line with my reflections the blue 
Mariveles mountains at the harbor’s 
edge twenty miles away came into 
view in the far distance. Low down 
toward the horizon, lay Corregi- 
dor and on the left was Cavite and the 
sunken ships of Spain. The water of 
the’sea was untouched of wind or ripple. 

In the offing lay the great ships of 
war: English, French, Japanese and 
American; then merchant ships were 
strewn about and in between the new- 
ly come American transports. 

A quaint, old-world place it seemed. 
Mournfullness was on the face of the 
sea; and by theTriverside I noted in the 
dewy grass that the busy insect world 
chirped ina minorkey. Strange, wierd 
problems with centuries for a back- 
ground. 

It made one’s heart beat faster to 
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stand on the deck of the ship which 
gave to the world one of its greatest 
and best admirals. There was the 
deck all shining clean, like a New Eng- 
land kitchen; there are the guns which, 
for weal or woe, spake out America’s 
intention to be heard in the East; and 
all around, with jolly good faces, were 
the men who had stood behind the 
guns. Some walked the deck on duty, 
others were sewing buttons on old 
clothes; still others chatted or played 
a game of cards. 

We were introduced by flag-Lieut. 
Brumby to the Admiral on his quarter 
deck. George Dewey is so perfect in 
his mannets, and makes you feel so 
much at ease, that I supposed he must 
be of French descent, and that his 
name must be De Wey, although we 
are assured he sprang from English 
stock. A number of correspondents 
and artists were soon ushered in, and 
when they went, the Admiral turned 
to us and said :— 

“It’s hard business, this being a 
hero.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but we are all de- 
lighted that we have such a good- 
natured hero.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Dew- 
ey. “Some one was asking me if I 
ever swore. I said I didn’t believe in 
swearing, but there were times when a 
man would come pretty near sit, no 
matter how hard he tried to avoid it. 
Now, you take it at the battle of Ca- 
vite; somebody asked me if I got 
through that without swearing. I re- 
member the third time we went down 
the Spanish line, Calkins says to me: 
‘Commodore, don’t you think this is 
damn hot!’ and I answered him: 
‘Yes, I think it is mighty damn hot.’ 
That wasn’t much swearing, was it?” 
—and the Admiral smiled. 

“Ohno, Admiral,” says I, “I’ma 
clergyman, and say a great sight worse 
things than that, even on Sunday.” 





es 


PRES 


ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


The Gentleman and Hero 
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The Admiral chatted pleasantly in 
an off-hand way. I did not go to inter- 
view him or to ask him what he thought 
of the canals of Mars, or whether he 
intended to write a book; but simply 
to meet and greet the greatest of our 
countrymen, and to wish him God- 
speed in his journey home to a grate- 
ful people. I did not even care to 
know whether he would run for the 
presidency or be an anti-expansionist. 

A young lady of ten had written 
from my-church in Somerville: “When 
you reach Manila, please give my love 
to Dewey, and tell him I think he did 
bravely. I wish you would tell Dew- 
ey, too, that I'm a Vermonter. Please 
write me a letter with something Dew- 
ey wrote in it. Ruby Stone.” 


So I took this letter down, and when 
the “old man” had dismissed a second 
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batch of morning callers, I told him 
that there was one request I had been 
asked to make of him which I did not 
think would take up more than half 
the morning of his time. The “old 
man” looked rather serious; but when 
I told him it was fora young lady, he 
brightened up. “How old is this young 
lady of yours?” the Admiral asked. I 
told him ten past. The kind old sailor 
laughed heartily at this, and said: “By 
George, that’s enterprising; I'll write 
something for her.” 

This illustrates Dewey's great large 
heart. He was tired talking of Con- 
gress and Filipinos—had no time to 
discuss them;. but could make time 
froma busy life to heed the heartfelt 
request of a child. 

I have often watched him coming 
and going to and from Manila, and he 





FILIPINO PRISONERS BEING BROUGHT INTO CAMP 





WITH 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


OUR CAMP ’NEATH THE THATCHED ROOF 


deeply impressed me with his simplici- 
ty, quickness; “eager-hearted as a boy 
when first he leaves his father’s field.” 
Admiral Dewey seems to me to fulfil 
the conditions of Kipling’s best heroes 
raised to their highest power. He is 
a broad, kind man, untouchable by the 
lust of power and pride; unheeding of 
the asps of envy. 

The chief officer, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Colvocoresses, an old school- 
mate of Dewey, was writing a paper 
for the “Monthly Bulletin” of the Nor- 
wich Academy, the school where in 
boyhood the two had met. It was a sig- 
nificant circumstance to see these two 
old tried sailors, the Admiral and his 


chief, looking back to the New Eng- 
land life, across the chasm of wars and 


years and stormy seas. It was a 
strong illustration of how deep and en- 
during are the attachments of a boy. 
They follow him through a busy life, 
and at its close bring him back through 
shady lanes and well remembered 
walks, until, amid the old familiar 
scenes he gathers up the threads of 
his childhood, and owns home. as his 
conqueror. This American trait in 
the hearts of our. citizens shall save 
the Republic when the battle ships are 
futile and the cannons dumb. 

I judge the Admiral is aman of far 
too good sense to enter the boiling-pot 
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of politics. Aguinaldo and the Filipi- 
nos always trusted him. Dewey was 
the only man who with full power in 
the Islands could have prevented this 
war. He was always just to all sides— 
never too kind or too severe to any. 
The Spanish contemporary papers say 
of him: “He was neither cruel, haugh- 
ty nor bloodthirsty.” 

On this morning I looked away to- 
wards Cavite and the sunken ships of 
Spain. The stillness of the sea and 
the desolation 
of the desert- 
ed ships, form- 
edin my mind 
a strange con- 
trast to that 
other May 
morning a 
year ago when 
the two na- 
tions met in 
a death strug- 
gle for empire. 

The song of 

the lazy boat- 

man came 

over. the 

water; the 

great city on 

the shore 

woke into the 

life of a new 

day, the Mari- 

veles moun- 

tains were 

pale and sad; 

as if, remembering the touching story 
of the beautiful nun Mari Veles, they 
were touched with sympathy at the 
tragic end of Spain. 

Our party sat on the quarter deck 
and watched the sunlight painting 
pictures on the sea and distant hills 
and listened to the murmer of life on 
the ships of all nations. The Admiral 
spoke of his leaving Manila and of 
his return to America. “I shall geta 
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long rest,” he said, looking toward 
Cavite and Paranaque. “It will bea 
complete change the moment the. 
anchor is weighed.” I suggested that 
he would need a long rest to prepare 
him for his hard work when he should 
arrive in America. “That is the worst 
of it and what I dread the most. I may 
however make a vacation for myself. 
I want to go away up to my native 
village in Vermont,—Montpelier. I 
would like to get a reception up there 
in the town 
hall from the 
city fathers. 
That would 
be enough.” 

We were 
shown alt 
over the ship, 
from quarter 
deck to fore- 
castle; every- 
thing was 
kindness and 
politeness. 
The manners 
of the men on 
the ‘Olympia’ 
were as po- 
lished as the 
brass, and one 
man showed 
us where the 
Admiral stood 
during the 
great sea- 
fight; and the 
other pointed out a dint made by a 
cannon ball. 

The quartermaster was standing in 
the pilot house, discoursing on “how 
we took Manila;” the well known 
story was varied by allusions to the 
Admiral’s dog. “Have youse fellows 
got a picture of that there animal?” 
says the quartermaster, referring toa 
Spitz dog, the favorite pet of Admiral 
Dewey. “That's Bill; and the Admiral 
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he thinks as much of Bill as of this 
here boat, that’s the ‘Olympia’ here, 
and she ain’t no snide either. You 
see, this here dog belongs.to one of 
them Jack Tars; and the officers 
would’nt let "im come aboard; which 
the Admiral seeing, he takes the dog 
aboard hisself and since then he has 
been the Admiral’s dog. You can’t 
kick that dog; you would be made into 
darned mince meat if you kicked that 
dogin sight of the Admiral, though 
they kicks ’im whenthe Admiral ain’t 
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we plays the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 
the Admiral he says to me, says he, ‘tie 
that dammed dog up;’ them’s the Ad- 
miral’s words to me. But there’s no use 
talking,the Old Man’s fond of the dog.” 

The men all looked stout sea-dogs 
of war. But they said, “as how the 
Old Man was strict on discipline, and 
we hain’t had more’n twenty-four 
hours o’ shore leave in six months. 
Them yer is war times and they ain’t 
much of a kick comin’ to us; but it 
waar too bad o’ this yer Christian 








WHERE THE WAR BEGAN 


by. Oneo’ themd— Jack Tars goes 
to taking liberties with Bill one day 
when he thinks the Admiral ain’t 
around; but the Old Man comes upon 
‘im right there. Lord, there was h— 
to pay. The Admiral swore he would 
hev every bone in that man’s body 
broke aud pulverized. That fellow 
ain’t on the ‘Olympia’ now, you bet. 
“There's only one thing the Admiral 
don’t like about that dog; he always 
sings when they plays the ‘Star Span- 
gled Banner.’ Now there ain’t no 
other tune the dog sings to; but the 
Admiral he ain’t onto that;so when 


Movement atakin’ of our beer away. 
I don’t see what beer has agi’n this yer 
temperance; beside, ye cudn’t get 
drunk a shipboard, least wise on this 
here boat ‘Olympia,’ and the Old Man 
to the starboard.” 

On February 5th the “Concord” was 
on the north of the line. The “Monad- 
nock” was sent to Malate, and shelled 
the rebels on the shore. The “Charles- 
ton” was sent at first to the north line, 
but later was ordered to co-operate 
with the “Monadnock” between Ma- 
late and Paranaque. The “Callao” 
went often into shallow water and re- 
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ceived a heavy brunt of fire. The 
“Olympia” anchored early in the day 
out in the offing, where she lay till 
Saturday, May 2oth, when she sailed 
for America by way of Hong-kong. 
She took with her the hero of Manila— 
the man who through all the course of 
a tangled problem has ever been above 
all praise; who to all men and all na- 
tions has been the courteous cavalier, 
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all bitten by ants. We gave him whis- 
key. He was unconscious and soon 
died. It looked as if the Filipinos had 
killed him for spite, he having been 
friendly to America. 

The great boulevard that runs from 
San Fernando to the sea is edged with 
palms and fragrant shrubs. Gardens 
bloom; homes are set in beauty and 
seeming comfort. Sugar fields on one 


VILLAGE OF COKREGIDOR, MANILA BAY 


the gentleman, the patriot and the 
statesman, George Dewey. 


Sunday, May 7, 1899. 

Left Manila at 8.30a.m. Took train 
to Malolos. Came to Bagbag river. 
Bridge down. Walked up broken track 
fifteen miles. Amigos were seen and 
we met acrowd of them. Beyond them 
in the road lay dying a Filipino with 
“American Hospital” on his hatband. 
He had a bundle of loot. His neck was 


hand; rice fields on the other. The 
cumulous of white and colored clouds; 
the dew sprinkled lawns . and level 
downs; the quiet glens and bosky dells 
—it is a land of lights and shades. 

You bathe in the liquid air; you can 
feel the touch of the distant mountains 
on your face, as salt spray beats you 
on the ocean. From 4 to 6 in the 
afternoon is the day’s choicest bouquet 
of color. 

May 8th we went down this road to 
take a picture of General Wheaton, 
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who had gone to examine the outposts. 
As we unlimbered the camera a set of 
white dots on the brown dust 1,200 
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and cigarettes (which latter are essen- 
tial to the Filipino soldier) to the reb- 
els. If all the women and children 








mer imme 














yards away, moved toand fro. I asked 
the sentinel how faraway they might 
be. “Oh, 1,200 or 1,300 yards.” “Are 
we in range of mausers?” Biz-en! 
Over our heads came a bullet evidently 
aimed at our machine. “That an- 
swers your question,” said the sentinel. 

The policy of letting the pacificos 
come into our lines and then return to 
their own people works us damage in 
this campaign. They take back rice 
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come in from the mountains it will be 
a great help to the cause of Aguinaldo, 
because that will leave the strong men 
only, and the wet season draws on. I 
can see some logic in General Weyler’s 
course toward the reconcentrados. If 
these people are guilty enough to make 
war upon, they should be used with 
warlike severity. If they are worthily 
maintaining the right to govern them- 
selves, then we have’no more to say. 


THE “POWERFUL’”’ AND THE “OLYMPIA”’ 
IN MANILA BAY, JUNE, 1899 
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THE STATE CAPITOL AT MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


IN THE VESTIBULE OF THIS BUILD- 


ING IT IS PROPOSED TO ERECT A STATUE OF ADMIRAL DEWEY 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S VERMONT HOME 


By Max Bennett Thrasher 


HE town of Montpelier, Vermont, 
fs awoke one morning to find. that 

it had become famous in a night. 
Thousands of persons who knew noth- 
ing more of Montpelier than its name, 
and hundreds of thousands who had 
never even that knowledge of the town, 
have developed a perfectly natural and 
pardonable curiosity in regard to the 
birthplace of the foremost naval hero 
- of modern times. 

George Dewey was born in Mont- 
pelier on December 26, 1837. He is 
the son of Dr. Julius Yemans Dewey, a 
native of the neighboring town of Ber- 
lin. Dr..Dewey was a graduate of the 
medical department of the University 
of Vermont, and a man of sterling 
worth of character, successful in the 
practice of his profession, and in gen- 
eral life. About 1850 Dr. Dewey 


founded the National Life Insurance 
Company, which was incorporated by 
the Vermont Legislature soon after, 
and has become one of the soundest 
institutions of the kind in the country. 
In 1851 Dr. Dewey was elected Presi- 
dent of this company, and remained. 
connected with it during the rest 
of his life. He had two sons old- 
er than the Admiral. One of these, 
Mr. Charles Dewey, succeeded his fa- 
ther as president of the National Com- 
pany in 1877, and the other, Mr. 
Edward Dewey, was vice-president 
until 1897. Mr Dewey had one 
daughter, the youngest of the family, 
Mrs. Mary P. Greeley, now living at 
Montpelier. 

The doctor’s house, in which his 
children were born, was a comfortable 
wooden building on State Street, near- 





ADMIRAL DEWEY’S VERMONT HOME 


ly opposite the Capitol. Some years 
ago this house was removed to its pres- 
ent location, farther down the street, 
and Mr. Edward Dewey erected a lar- 
ger and more modern residence on the 
original lot. It is about the old house, 
however, that the associations of the 
Admiral’s boyhood cluster. It was 
there that he split open the logs with 
gunpowder, and having filled his face 
with grains of burning powder from a 
too close inspection: of a delayed ex- 
plosion, plunged headlong into a rain- 
water hogshead to ease the smart. 

It was in the barn back of the old 
house, too, that he managed those 
dramatic performances which afforded 
him an opportunity for the amateur 
military operations in which his nature 
even then delighted. A lady now liv- 
ing in Montpelier told me that when 
as a little girl she attended these per- 
formances, as she very frequently did, 
she always insisted on sitting in the 
back row of seats, because’ she was so 
afraid of the pistols and revolvers with 
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which the boy actors on the stage did 
such wholesale execution. The ring- 
ing up of the old buffalo robe, which 
served for drop-curtain, was the signal 
for her to begin to shudder; but still 
the fascination was so great that when- 
ever a performance was advertised she 
never failed to pay her five pins and 
come in. 

Sheltered in the great front portico 
of the Capitol building, the roof of 
which is supported by superb. Doric 
columns of massive granite, stands an 
excellent statue of Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont’s Revolutionary hero, carved by 
the Vermont sculptor, Larkin G. Mead. 
A movement is on foot, now, to place 
acompanion statue of Dewey at the 
other end of the portico, on the oppo- 
site side of the great entrance doors. 
The State House stands at a consider- 
able distance from the street, and on 
a well elevated foundation. The in- 
tervening distance is laid out in a se- 
ries of terraces and granite steps. 
The plan of the State House which pre- 


THE OLD HOME OF THE DEWEY FAMILY, WHERE GEORGE WAS BORN 
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ceded this one differed very little from 
it, and it was a favorite pastime of 
George Dewey, when a boy, to see 
how fast he could run down from the 
State House to the street, with his eyes 
shut, and not tumble headlong. 

Mr. Dewey’s house. stood between 
the road and the river, which, in its 
many windings, with the Green 
Mountains fora background, does so 
much to make the scenery beautiful. 
In those days the stream was known 
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is liable to rise with tremendous rapid- 
ity. One day when George was quite 
a small boy he started with a boy com- 
panion to go after the cows, being 
allowed because it was raining to take 
the doctor’s horse and buggy. The 
shortest road to the pasture forded the 
river at a place usually so shallow that 
the boyscould have waded it, but the 
heavy fall of rain in the mountains had 
swollen the river until when the boys 
approached the ford they saw before 
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as the “Onion” river. Now it is call- 
ed the “Winooski,” a more euphonious 
name, said to be derived from two 
Indian words meaning “plenty of 
onions,” because so many wild onions 
grew along its banks. In the waters 
of this stream George Dewey found all 
the usual boyish enjoyment, and these 
same waters once came near accom- 
plishing what would have made Manila 
forever impossible for him. The 
Onion river is ordinarily a shallow 
stream, but like all those which drain 
the slopes of a mountainous country, 


them a muddy, swirling flood. The 
companion counseled prudence and 
a detour to a bridge some distance 
away, but George, pointing to wagon 
tracks leading down to the waters 
edge, and not realizing they had been 
made before the river had risen to its 
present height, declared, — he lisped 
then — “What man hath done, man 
can do,” and drovein. It was only a 
few secouds before the buggy floated 
off the bottom, and the boys crawled 
out of it on to the horse’s back, where 
they could cling on by the harness. 





ADMIRAL DEWEY’S VERMONT HOME 


CHRIST CHURCH, WHICH THE ADMIRAL 
ATTENDS 


Fortunately the horse was strong 
and steady. He swam ashore with the 
boys on his back. Assoon as George 
reached home, cold and wet, he slipped 
quietly up the back stairs to his room, 
and into bed. It was some little time 
before his father learned of the adven- 
ture. When he did, and mounted to 
the chamber to inquire sternly, “What 
is the meaning of this?” there was no 
boy in sight; but a small and tearful 


voice from beneath the bed clothes 


said, “I should think you ought to be 
thankful my life wath thpared.” 

The building in which George Dewey 
went to school, along with the other 
children of the town in those days, 
stands just back of the Pavilion hotel. 
When the town built a new and larger 
school house, this building was sold to 
be converted into a dwelling house, 
and is used for that purpose now. It 
was here that Dewey was going to 
school when he was punished by Prin- 
cipal, now Major C. Z. Pangborn, of 
New Jersey. When he was about 
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fifteen years old, his father allowed 
him to go to Norwich University, a 
military school which, established and 
then located at Norwich, Vermont, in 
1819, had been removed not long after- 
ward to Northfield, a town about ten 
miles from Montpelier. 

Some time in September of last 
year, Mr. A. M. Wright, a native of 
Vermont, now living in New York, 
sent a check to the editor of the “Ver- 
mont Phoenix,” at Brattleboro, to 
start a testimonial of some kind for 
Admiral Dewey. Various forms which 
this testimonial should take were sug- 
gested; among the rest, that of a mem- 
orial building and fund at Norwick 
University. President Brown com- 
municated with the Admiral in regard 
to the matter, and was assured that he 
thought well of it. It is proposed, 
therefore, to erect a building there 
which shall be called Dewey Hall, and 


it is hoped that a sufficient fund will 


be subscribed to endow it. Captain 
Clark of the Oregon, who is also a Ver- 
monter, when he visited his native 
state for the first time after his mem- 
orable cruise around Cape Horn, turned 
the first spade full of earth for the 
foundation of the memorial building. 
From his very early days Dewey 
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seemed to have a genius for command, 
which was shown quite as much in the 
willing acquiescence of his playmates 
and his own unconscious assumption 
of leadership, as in his fondness for 
warlike plays. Itshould not be under- 
stood from this thatihe was rough or 
harsh, for he was quite the reverse. 
When he was only five years old his 





THE BUILDING USED AS A SCHOOL HOUSE 
WHEN GEORGE DEWEY WAS A BOY 


mother died. His sister ~Mary:\'was 
then little more an three, and ever 
after that, until Le went away, hi: gis- 
ter was his favorite playma tor 
whom his care was as gentle‘ . was 
unceasing. The times whe jne has 
represented}an entire army, of which 
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he was general and the minor officers 
combined in one are probably many. 
One instance in particular has been 
told of often in the family. Just back 
of the State House rises a tremendous- 
ly steep hill, even now almost bare 
of houses. One winter George was 
given a book in which there was an ac- 
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count of Hannibal crossing the Alps. 
The story made a great impression 
upon him, and as soon as an opportu- 
nity offered he started out as Hanni- 
bal, with his little sister as the army, 
to cross the Alps, that range of moun- 
tains being represented by the hill 
back of the State House. 

Just how far they went I do not 
remember to have heard, but the diffi- 
culties of the modern attempt, in the 
way of cold weather and snow, proved 
sufficently serious so that the whole 
army, exclusive of Hannibal himself, 
was sick in bed for a week afterwards. 

The Dewey family have always 
been closely indentified with the man- 
agement and welfare of the Episco- 
pal church in Montpelier. In 1842a 
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building to be occupied as a church 
was erected and consecrated. This 
building sufficed the needs of the so- 
ciety until 1866, when a new one was 
begun, a handsome structure of Ver- 
mont granite, finished and consecrated 
in 1868. This, called “Christ Church, “ 
is the edifice which the society occu- 
pies to-day, and is the church in which 
the Admiral worships when he is in 
Montpelier. As I entered it and 
heard the first notes of the organ be- 
ginning the service, there came to me 
the words which Admiral Dewey spoke 
on the deck of the “Baltimore,” soon 
after the battle of Manila,— “If I were 
a religious man, and I hope I am, I 
should say it was the hand of God.” 
































“WITH GLASS IN HAND, SEARCHING THE HORIZON FOR A CHALLENGING SAIL,’’—SEE PAGE 477 
Drawn by J. W. Kennedy 

















THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE LATE MARIA LOUISE POOL 


CONFESSIONS: OF NOVELISTS 


By Charles T. Scott 


N an expression from a 

number of popular au- 
thors, as to which of 
their own writings they 
like best, and which 
they consider their 
strongest work, one is 
surprised to note the 
wide divergence of 
opinion that exists be- 
tween the writer and 
the reader upon these 
points. Indeed, it is 
the source of much annoyance to some 
successful writers that the public will 
insist upon associating his name with 
some work which he himself regards 
as by no means truly representative of 
his matured powers. 





Edward Eggleston, some twenty- 
eight years ago, wrote “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” and, although he has 
since written far better books, this 
amateurish bit of work continues to be 
the standard by which the public 
judge him. 

“T could never quite understand what 
the public saw in that book to like so 
well,” Mr. Eggleston said to the writer 
one cold, wintry afternoon as we sat in 
his cosy apartments in The Chelsea, 
New York City, talking over the fruits 
of his pen and brain. ‘Personally I 
consider it very crude and immature, 
and I like it least of all my writings 
Yet it outsells by far any other product 
of my pen, and I still receive commen- 
datory. letters concerning it where my 
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later work—more carefully 
wrought in every respect 
—elicits a comparatively 
feeble’ response. The story 
first started in my mind” 
the Doctor continued after 
describing the immense cir- 
culation of the book, only 
three American novels— 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Little Women,” “Look- 
ing Backwards” — having 
had a wider sale, “fromya 
desire, long existent with 





PARLOR IN MARIA LOUISE POOL’S HOME 


MARIA LOUISE POOL AT WORK 


me, to see our western life 
represented in literature. 

“Originally it was only 
a short dialect sketch, em- 
bodying the main facts of 
the present story. The 
idea of making it into a 
book was suggested to me 
by a friend, who saw the 
sketch just as it was about 
to be printed. I had no 
great faith in the venture, 
but jafter nearly three 
months of considerably 
harder work than I have 
done since, I reconstructed 
it in its present form.” 





HOME OF MARIA LOUISE POOL 


“Is it not slightly aut- 
obiographical?” I asked. 
“That seems to be the 
general impression, but 
it is mot,” he _ replied. 
“Some of the _ minor 
characters are founded up- 
on people I knew, but the 
schoolmaster is wholly im- 
aginary.” 

“Which of your own writ- 
ings do you like best?” 

“I cannot express any 
definite opinion about my 
books. It is better to 
reach out to what is yet 
to be done, than to be too 
well pleased with what 
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one has done. The strongest, and 
best of my novels, is always the one 
not yet written. Of the others, I 
reckon ‘Roxy’ the strongest, and per. 
haps*The Faith Doctor,’ most to my 
present liking.” Mr. Eggleston, how- 
ever, takes the most interest and pleas- 
ure in his historical writings. 
* * * * 

When I broached the subject of pre- 
ferences to John Townsend Trowbridge 
I was surprised to find that he had also 
grown sensitive about having “Cudjo’s 
Cave” put forward as his supreme 
achievement. “It isextremely gratify- 


ing to have a book thirty-five years old 
sell at the rate of an edition a year,” 
he said in his jovial, energetic way, 
“and I certainly take great pride in the 


EDWARD EGGLESTON 


‘most representative work. 
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fact; still I think the public make a 
mistake in ranking that book as my 
I knew 
next to nothing about story telling 
when I wrote ‘Cudjo’s Cave,’ and no 
one recognizes its many defects more 
fully thanI. It was written for a pur- 
pose—to fire the Northern heart—and in 
asmall way accomplished its mission. 
But I have since written what I consi- 
der better books. ‘Neighbor Jack- 
wood’ has undoubtedly the strongest 
central theme, and greatest variety of 
interest, of all my books, but it is full 
of the faults of immaturity. Onthe 
whole I prefer someof my boys’ books 
—minor novels as they have been 
called—such as ‘The Little Master’ and 
‘Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill.’ In 
them I have come {closest 
toreal life, but my poems. 
I regard as my best, and 
most enduring work.” 


A short time before 
the death of Maria Louise 
Pool I spent a most de- 
lightful afternoon with 
this gifted woman at her 
Rockland, Maine, home. I 
arrived unannounced and 
unexpected, and at the 
moment of her return from 
a prolonged absence from 
home; yet she received me 
with the utmost cordiality, 
and although always: pre- 
ferring any topic to herself 
really exerted herself to. 
make my stay pleasant, 
and tell me of her work. 
Miss Pool’s work was first 
and last one of love, and 
she knew no higher plea- 
sure in life than a whole- 
hearted devotion to it. 
The intensity with which 
she entered into the spirit 
of her writings, manifested 
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J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


itself in every word she uttered con- 
cerning them; while her unaffected de- 
preciation of what she had done, and 
regret that she could not have done 
better, bespoke, most unmistakably, 
the humility which is ever the badge 
of genius. In reference to her favor- 
ites, Miss Pool said :— 

“I find it rather hard to speak im- 
partially of my now quite large family 
of book-children. An author’s iudg- 
ment is bound to be prejudiced in fa- 
vor of certain books, either because of 
the conditions under which they were 
written, the personality of the charac- 
ters, or like reasons. ‘Roweny in Bos- 
ton’ is a plain, simple tale that appeals 
most closely to me, and I have written 
nothing I like better. Roweny Tuttle, 
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the heroine ofj,this story, 
has the most reality for me 
of any character I have 
created. Even to-day I 
find it impossible to go 
anywhere within close vi- 
cinity of Hudson Street 
(Boston), without entering 
again into the feelings of 
that book. Is it my 
strongest book?” she ex- 
claimed, laughingly. “It 
would seem the height of 
egotism for me to say I 
consider any one of them 
strong. If for any reason I 
should feel justified in say- 
ing I thought one excelled 
another, I should feel like 
declaring in favor of ‘The 
Red Bridge Neighbor- 
hood.’ ” 

In meeting Sarah Orne 
Jewett I experienced none - 
of the rude disillusion- 
ment which so often comes 
with a close view of an 
author. , Instead, the pleas- 
ing impression I gained in 
reading her stories found instant veri- 
fication. Her lack of conceit or affecta- 
tion, her wholesome simplicity and 
convincing sincerity, her earnest, force- 
ful manner of speaking, coupled with 
acertain exhilarating, out-door effect, 
so much in evidence upon her, go to 
make up a personality more pleasing, 
if anything, than that which shines 
through the pages of her books. She 
speaks very reluctantly of herself, or 
her work, and it was only with extreme 
diffidence that she answered my in- 
quiries. 

“It is the work,” said she, “and not 
those who do it, with which we have 
most concern. You can make up ia 
sort of personal sketch from the an- 
swers to your questions, but it neither 
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SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


will represent or profit your authors 
nor yourself in any vital or real way. 
What does it matter to the public 
whether any one works two hours a 
day or twelve, if the work is bad when 
it is done—or good, either?” 

This modesty, this self-effacement, 
is Miss Jewett’s most striking charac- 
teristic. 

“I don’t think I have any real favor- 
ite among my books,” she continued, 
in answer toafurther question. “Each 


one has special claims upon my affec- 
tions, and I am not sure whether I care 
to declare in favor of any one. ‘A 
Country Doctor’ always arouses tender, 
loving memories of my father, and 
long, delightful rides which we took 
out into the country together. For 
that reason it will ever be very dear to 
me. ‘A Marsh Island,’ however, isa 
much stronger story, and in some re- 
spects I like it better than any of the 
rest.” 





HOME AND BIRTHPLACE OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT 














“HER DAINTY FIGURE, CLAD IN WHITE’’—SEE PAGE 477 
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BALLAD OF COUNTRY TRAMPS 


By Frank Putnam 





ee 
We revel in 
Fair nature’s moods; 
We're long on ,oys 
If short on foods. 
Our life is free— 
We skip the towns; 
No copper fierce 
Upon us frowns. 
is ws 
e make no bluff 
About hard times; 
The ’73 
Or other crimes, 
: " We do not claim 
“WERE HUNGRY IKE AND WEARY BILL ‘Tins we eettaln 
E’RE Hungry Ike From work to save 
And Weary Bill; Our fellows pain; 
We never worked— 
We never will. 
The hedge our roof, 
The sod’s our cot; 
An oyster can’s 





Our coffee pot. 


We break our fast 
At break o’ day; 

And hoist our traps 
And go our way. 





“MAN WAS NOT BORN TO TOIL AND SWEAT” 


That jobs may fall 
In other hands, 
We but obey 
The Lord’s commands. 


‘e Man was not born 
To toil and sweat 3 
We bow to fate 
With no regret. 
We're Hungry Ike 
And Weary Bill 
We never worked— 
“WE REVEL IN FAIR NATURE'S MOODS” We never will. 




















THE WINNING OF ATALANTA 
The beautiful princess Atalanta insists that each of her suitors shall run a race with her, and if beaten must 


suffer death. 


Hippomenes wins Atalanta’s hand by diverting her attention during the race with 


golden apples furnished him by Venus 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“DAVID HARUM” 


By Maitland Leroy Osborne 





O one upon whose emo- 

tions the reading of 
“David Harum” had 
left a deep and last- 
ing impress, the op- 
portunity to visit the 
scene of its conception 
came with a peculiarly 
gratifying opportune- 
ness. To see the house wherein its 
author had lived and labored—and died 
at last with his one great wish ungrati- 
fied; to meet and talk with those who 
in life had known and loved him best, 
and in death hold his memory en- 
shrined in surpassing tenderness; to 
walk the streets of his native city and 
gaze on scenes endeared to him by life- 
long association, was indeed the rarest 
pleasure. 

As I passed down the shaded length 
of James street, that beautiful thor- 
oughfare on which stands the house 
where Mr. Westcott lived, I could al- 
most fancy that in the people I met I 
could trace the likenesses of the char- 
acters in the story. Ata hitching-post 
across the street stood a waiting team, 
while by its side in familiar attitude, 
with hat pushed back from the shrewd 
and-kindly face, was the very counter- 
part of the inimitable David Harum. 














The house is closed, and a sign in the 
window announces that it is for sale. 
AsI went up the pathway, which the 
author had so often trod, a feeling of 
sadness crept upon me at the thought 
that the place was soon to pass into 
alien hands. 

In his sister’s beautiful home we 
talked of the dead author’s boyhood 
days, and the pathetic ending of his 
life—ere he could realize the glory that 
was his. ss cca ea a 

I went to Syracuse prepared to meet 
with evidences of a more than ordinary 
regard for Mr. Westcott’s memory—yet 
was astounded by the feeling I saw 
displayed. The mere mention of his 
name was a talisman that opened to 
me all doors. I went to men whose 
time is synonymous with money, whose 
fingers are literally on the nation’s 
pulse—stated my errand briefly—and 
so much as I would take of their time 
was mine. ’Twas everywhere the 
same story. The unanimity of the 
feeling expressed was wonderful. They 
had known him but to love him, and 
their love, withal, was reinforced with 
deepest respect. They loved him 
for his charming personality, honesty 
of purpose and worth of soul, and re- 
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spected him for his vast ability in 
financial affairs. When, at the last, 
bravely repelling the onslaughts of a 
fatal malady, compelled by his rapidly 
failing health to retire from the pur- 
suits of a busy lifetime, he turned to 
literature as a distraction and amuse- 
ment in his forced inactivity—he but 
plucked other laurels for his brow. 

Though much has been written of 
Edward Noyes Westcott in the past few 
months, the more sympathetic side of 
the picture has been but lightly 
sketched. Perhaps the words of the 
Hon. Edward B. Judson will serve to 
make clear my meaning. That ven- 
erable gentleman, president of the 
First National Bank of Syracuse, said 
to me with impressive earnestness: 

“You can hardly say too much that is 
good of Edward Westcott. I knew him 
very closely for many years, and loved 
him greatly. I have no hesitation in 
saying that he was one of the most hon- 
est, upright, loveable men I have ever 
known. I counted him my dearest 
friend.” Seated there in the dim cool- 
ness of his library, swayed by the won- 
derfully magnetic charm of his person- 
ality, my eyes grew moist as he un- 
reservedly told me of ,the love he bore 
toward his younger associate. 

The essential facts of Mr. Westcott’s 
life may be briefly stated. He was 
born in Syracuse, N. Y., September 27, 
1847, and received his education in the 
public and high school, supplemented 
by a wise and judicious after-course of 
reading and study. He began busi- 
ness life as junior clerk in the Me- 
chanics’ Bank in Syracuse; later, when 
it became the First National, advanc- 
ing to bank clerk, teller and cashier; 
and leaving that institution to become 
the head of the banking house of West- 
cott & Abbott. For two years he was 


connected with the Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York City; was at one 
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time engaged in the banking business 
in Buffalo, N. Y.; and as registrar and 
financial expert of the Syracuse Water 
Commission rendered valuable service 
to that city. He married Jane Dows 
of Buffalo, who died in 1890. 

In personal appearance Mr. Westcott 
was tall and slender, with a handsome 
and keenly intellectual face. His one 
great passion lay in music, making him 
a distinguished figure in musical circles 
in Central New York. He was the posses- 
sor of a superb baritone voice; received 
excellent professional instruction in 
music; sang in the choir of St. Paul’s 
church, Syracuse; and was the com- 
poser of the words, air and harmony of 
many charming songs. He died in 
Syracuse, of consumption, March 31, 
1898, leaving three children, Harold, 
Violet and Philip. 


* * * * 


The recently published posthumous 
short story, “The Teller,” was founded 
on an incident which came under Mr. 
Westcott’s notice while teller of the 
First National Bank. Round the bare 
facts of the actual occurrence he wove 
the threads of romance, and made the 
finger of suspicion in the’story point at 
the teller; which, of course, in the real- 
ity it did not do. 

The writing of “David Harum,” by 
which work the world knows him, was 
begun in the summer of 1895, while 
living at Lake Meacham, in the Adi- 
rondacks, shortly after his retirement 
from business, occasioned by the total 
collapse of his health. He first con- 
structed that part of the story now com- 
prised in chapters nineteen to twenty- 
four, the scene between David and the 
widow Cullom, followed by the Christ- 
mas dinner. Late in the fall, finding 
that the climate did not—as had been 
hoped—benefit his health, he returned 
to Syracuse; and in January of the 
following year temporarily gave up all 











THE AUTHOR OF “DAVID HARUM” 


THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LATE EDGAR NOYES WESTCOTT 


work and sailed for Italy, staying for 
some time at Naples at a friend’s resi- 
dence overlooking the bay, which after- 
wards appeared inthe story as the 
Villa Violante. 

In the spring, with his health still 
unimproved, he returned home and re- 
sumed writing. He was very pains- 


taking in composition, and consumed 
about fifteen months, actual time, in 
writing the story, being interrupted for 
days and weeks by physical prostra- 
tion. The work was completed in 
the summer of 1896. 

Then followed the heart-breaking 
period during which the fate of his 
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production was indoubt. In its pages 
he had woven the poetic memories of 
a lifetime. Under the pathetic condi- 
tions of its being it had grown to be a 
part of his life. Confined now to his 
bed, utterly helpless, realizing at last 
that he was never again to rise—each 
rebuff that the child of his brain re- 
ceived fell with crushing force on the 
author, sapping his little remaining 
store of life at an alarming rate. As 
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naturalness of feeling and the appeal 
it makes to the nobler inspiration have 
swayed the hearts of multitudes. 

Under the influence of the joy at 
its acceptance he rallied slightly, but 
never left his bed. His one prayer 
now was that he might live to see the 
story in print—but six months before 
the book appeared, he died. 

Perhaps the tenderest memory of his 
passing lingers round St. Paul’s,-where 
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HOME OF THE LATE EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 


the conviction slowly grew on him that 
his long months of weary toil were 
wasted, that the thing he had wrought 
with the last remaining strength of 
heart and brain was not the fair crea- 
tion he had thought it, his despair be- 
came pitiable. 

At length the reactioncame. About 
the end of December, 1897, after six 
well-known firms had rejected the 
story, it was accepted by D. Appleton 
& Company. Its purity of tone, its 


souls were stirred with the cadence of 
his voice. As I satin a dim corner of 
the grand pile that quiet Sabbath 
morn—lulled by the soft rustle of the 
slowly-moving fans about me—I closed 
my eyes, and heard again in fancy the 
singer’s voice, and felt his sweet spirit 
breathing peace; and, as the organ’s 
tones swelled softly forth, I looked 
across to the surpliced choir and fan- 
cied for an instant that I saw him 
standing there amid the throng. 
































By Anna Farquhar 


coast the old-fashioned country 
folke with their picturesque 
speech and quaint manners are rapidly 
passing out of existence. Only a few re- 
main and their tendency is to find each 
other out when inclined toward socia- 
ability, for their tastes and opinions 
are strikingly unsympathetic with 
those of the younger generation, a 
mongrel breed of humanity possessing 
neither the keart-culture of their an- 
cescors nor the world culture of city 
folks whom they ape unsuccessfully. 
On one particular summer day when 
the clover meadows blossomed red and 
honied almost down to the glistening 
beach whose hot sands thirsted for the 
refreshing flood tide after hours of close 


LY kee in Rhode Island along the 


contact with the sun’s rays, a group of 
three old-fashioned folks had as- 
sembled on the front porch of farmer 
Jim Conder’s gambrel-roofed house, 
waiting, as they talked, for the cool 
evening air to follow the sunset. 

The cows paused to feed the pasture 
on their way home, and the sails of 
ships far off beyond the dunes flushed 
rosy in the last illumination of day. 
The human group was made up of 
Farmer Jim Conder, a middle-aged 
Rhode Islander, quick-witted and 
tongued, never at a loss for a word nor 
a laugh even when his mouth was full 
of plug tobacco, and his mother, now 
in her seventieth year, but still dis- 
playing the same kind of vim and ten- 
dency to talk so characteristic of her 
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son. The third member of the party 
was Oliver Peckham, the fisherman, 
whose slow, easy, patient ways stood 
out in contrast with the nervous 
energy of the Conders’. Ol had come 
to the farmhouse for his evening al- 
lowance of milk and as he sat there 
on the top step leading up to the porch 
he tinkled the handle of his still empty 
milk pail against the tin sides and this 
was the only sound audible above the 
voices of the evening birds, the gentle 
booming of the distant waves and the 
occasional lowing of the cows. 

“Jim,” said Ol Peckham, “I wus 
thinkin’s I come along lookin at them 
fields o’ yourn what’ed the ole man say 
if he w’s a-livin to see you puttin hay 
in the loft ’th that fork’s works itself 
mostly an’ mowin along o’ that new 
fashioned machine o’ yourn.” 

“Father, you mean?” replied Jim, 
chewing the end of a straw along with 
the tobacco. “I cal’late if he’d see us 
workin he'd ’bout turn in his grave an’ 
holler at us ‘You darned fools, you!’ ” 

“Why, Jim Conder! How you talk!” 
reproved his mother, looking up from 
her knitting. 

“That's the livin truth” Jim went on. 
“Ole folks all’ays allows you be goin’ 
straight to the Devil if you knows 
more’n they knows. There’s Mud 
now, the bes’ woman livin (ain’t you 
Mud?) but she got to standin’ on both 
ends when we laid in that new churn 
an’ the cultivator. She allowed what 
was good ’nough for her’n the ole man 
was good enough for us. There ain’t 
no reasonableness in that kind o’ talk 
nohow. We cal'lat to use horse power 
at every pint useable. Might’s well 
anyways fur it’s much’s your life’s 
wuth to get afarm hand these 
days.” 

“Farm han’s ain’t’s plenty’s muskee- 
ters to be sure” volunteered Ol, light- 
ing his pipe and crossing his legs for 
comfort. 
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“By Gui! they ain t to be got for luv 
nor money I’m tellin’ 0’ you” continued 
Farmer Jim, tilting his chair back 
against the rose lattice and balancing 
with one hand on the back of his 
mother’s seat,alow bench. “Farmer's 
boys be too stylish to work farms 
these days. They’s all gentlemen 
clerks in the cities now, keepin, their 
han’s white an’ wearing biled shirts an’ 
goin’ to the devil on bicycles fast’s 
he’il take ’em.” 

“Jim, how you talk!” again inter- 
posed Mrs. Conder warningly. 

“I talk the livin’ truth. Ican’t gita 
decunt man to work at mowin time 
—nothin but tramps as don’t know 
beans when the bag’s open. They’re 
more trouble than they’re wuth. ’Taint 
allowed to be honable to work honest 
these days. Folks be scat fur fear 
they'll dirty their han’s. There’s the 
gurls, they all be up to the mills or 
type writin, or cookin fur wages, or 
doin worse in cities ruther’n cook a 
meal o’ victuals to hum for their 
parents.” 

Grandmother Conderspoke up, ‘“‘Jim’s 
talkin truth.” Neighbor Whightly hires 
colored folks en’ they do well by him 
if they ain’t han’some, but the gurls 
about allow’s they be too fine to work 
same’s their mothers done afore em. 
An’ if help’s hired from the city they 
gits lonesome fur dirt and noise an’ 
don’t work out their wages.” Grand- 
mother sniffed audibly at the decad- 
ence of her sex and acountry pause 
followed her assertions. 

Presently Farmer Jim let down his 
chair with a sudden thud as he jumped 
to his feet, remarking “Seems like in 
another fifty year there won’t be no 
farmin’ at all! Look there at that 
goshdarned hand o’ mine drivin’ up the 
critters atarun! He ain’t got ’nough 
gumption to las’ him over night! Hi 
there! Charles! Where’s Specklenose? 
Go long after her down by the ice 
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house I'll drive em uptil you get 
her. Sic ’em Ben! Sicem!”” Down he 
hurried after the cows moving with the 
motion of a top at the last end of a 
spin, sicking on his shepherd dog 
trained to drive the critters. 

“Women folks ain’t worth their 
Johnny cakes these days neither” 
grumbled Mrs. Conder in Jim’s ab- 
sence. “They don’t know nothing 
"bout work as I done it afore the rheu- 
matiz took me. My man an’ me al- 
lowed we know’d what real work wus 
gittin’ the farm together an’ makin’ 
both ends meet. Jim an’ his woman 
jus’ don’t know nothin’ ’tall ’bout it.” 

Jim spinning back onto the porch at 
that moment broke in with “Land 
sakes, yes! Mud knows it all. Don’t 
you, Mud? But I tell you there be 
another trouble on farms that’s grow- 
in’ seriouser every day. That’s the 
courtin’ bizness. I tell you it comes 
hard these days. The gurls’s all git- 
in’ too damation stuck up fur farmers’ 
wives s’long’s they’d have to work as 
be natcheral an’ right todo. Farmers’ 
darters all plays the pianny an’ sets 
real ladylike in the parlor, nowadays. 
when they ain’t runnin’ after city 
fellars, instead o’ helpin’ their mothers 
honest at the work. In another twenty 
year all the farmers’ll be single fellars 
livin’ along o’ big niggar women 
to do their house chores fur ’em.” 

“Jim does talk so reckless” said Mrs. 
Conder. trying to hide affectionate 
partiality for her eldest son by a 
severe look of reproof. “He don’t 
mean half he talks.” 

“It’s the livin’ truth I’m tellin’ o’ 
you” insisted Jim. ‘The courtin’ an’ 
farmin’ bizness be goin’ off together. 
Ain’t ole Jube Pierson courted all the 
women folks from Pint Judy to Watch 
Hill, takin’ in Block Island on the way 
and ain’t found him a woman yet? 
Courtin’ ain’t the pleasant bizness it 
were when I wus young.” 


“Pooh! Jube Pierson! what decunt 
woman ’ed look at a man as don’t use 
soap more’n once a year?” replied 
Grandmother with scorn on her lips, 
Jim chuckled, “A fellar mus’ say soap 
ain’t used as plentiful as it might be 
to purpose on Jube’s hide. Ain't that 
so Ol?” The little wrinkles about Ol’s 
eyes laughed as he replied ‘“That’s 
"bout the size o’ it Jim. Ole Jube he’s 
forgot the army regelations ‘bout soap 
and water if he were acorp’ral in the 
wars. Gui! but Jube can snore to 
wake the dead. One night he staid 
along o’ me an Jake Andrews to the 
camp an’ in the middle o’ the night I 
waked up in what I ‘lowed wus an 
earthbreak or quake, or whatever you 
call ‘em, but ’twas only ole Jube snor- 
in’. Said Jake to me in the bunk over 
head where him and me was sleepin’. 
‘By Gosh! a little o’ that music ’il goa 
long ways! Gota spring clothes pin 
handy?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, half asleep. ‘Over 
there by the stove.’ Jake he ups an’ 
takes that clothes pin an’ fits it onto 
Jube’s noisy nose. By Gui! when he 
waked up you’d ought to heard him 
rip. The sounds from his mouth wus 
more earthbreakin’ than them from 
his nose. I almos’ busted laughin’, 
so'd Jake. Jube ain’t forgot the army 
regelations ‘bout swearin’ if he has 
‘bout soap.” Jim slapped his knees 
and laughed hard with his mouth shut 
and his cheeks puffing, then as he 
calmed down exclaimed, “Ol, you ask 
Mud how Jube come a courtin’ o’ her 
*Twus a raw day fur him.” 

“Jim, you do beat all talkin’ to folks 
“bout such things,” said Grandmother, 2 
but after some persuasion she with 
several of her characteristic sniffs of 
disdain began: ‘“Tain’t no subject to be 
talkin’ ’bout, but Jim, he’s all’ays so 
reckless in his talk. Jube Pierson’s 
an honest man if he don’t like soap— 
none honester. My man’s been dead. .. 
these twenty years an’I ain’t neverr i 
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yet seen his ekal amongst men folks, 
certain sure not in Jube Pierson nor 
any o’ the others that ’ed like to marry 
my property. I know ’em an’ I can 
show ’em what kind o’ tree it takes to 
make shingles when they come a 
botherin’ o’ me. Jube he come up to 
me at a strawberry festival at the 
meetin’ house ’an says he ‘Mary, 
seems like I never git no chance 
to speak to you these days. When 
we wus young we met frequent.’ 
‘Ain’t you got the same chance other 
folks has?’ says I. 

“«Not jus’ the same, livin’ so far 
down the road,’ says he. ‘How’s Jim 
keepin’ the property together fur 
you? Havin’ a woman o’ his own now 
he like’s not don’t tend to you.’ 

“«That’s where you be mistook,’ 
says I, disgusted. ‘My children don’t 
never forgit me, ’sfur that I’m suf- 
ficient able to tend to myself.’ 

““«Me’n you be friends, Mary, so 
don’t answer up so quick. I don’t 
mean no harm. I've all’ays laid great 
store by you, Mary. It’d give me real 
comfort to drive you out some day. 
Me and you might look over your 
place an’ mine together,’ says he.” 

“ «Thank you kindly, Jubal Pierson,’ 
says I, ‘but when I take a notion to 
drive out I’ve got my sons an’ my 
own teams to carry me. I don’t need 
no outside company. As fur your 
property, a person could see it with 
one eye standing in your outside entry 
an’ if you be after valuin’ mine jus’ 
drive over it single an’ enjoy the 
‘cenery if you’ve a mind to.’ I jus’ 
showed hini plain ’nough how I held 
him an’ his courtin’ in my opinions.” 

The old lady sat very erect within 
the loose folds of her starched calico 
dress, shaking her head decidedly sev- 
eral times at the thought of Jube’s 
presumption. There was never any 
dou bt of Grandmother Conder’s mind 
of her own. “Mud knows how to fix 
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‘em” said Jim, winking at Ol. “The 
men folks come from afar after her. 
They knows’s how she be the only gurl 
fur miles who’s wuth her salt’s a 
farmer’s wife.” 

“If I wan’t more account’ en mos’ 
farmers’ wives be in these days I'd 
drown myself in the ice pond.” Ol 
seeing that the tide of feeling 
was beginning to run dangerously 
high, asked abruptly “How you feel- 
ing these days’ anyway, Mrs. Con- 
der?” 

“Middlin’ fair. I cal’late to live a 
spell yet. Life be vi’lent sweet. It’s 
lonesome to feel’s young an’ spry’s 
ever inside an’ start to busy about an’ 
find yourself stuck to a chair, can’t git 
up nohow without help. It makes a 
person feel sam’s a ole hoss turned out 
in the swamp medder waitin to die 
—of no more good on the earth.” 
Grandmother's lip quivered and Jim 
laying his callous roughened hand 
gently on her arm said, “Hush your 
talk, Mud, you be more likely’n your 
own grandchildern to-day.” “’Tain’t 
saying much” she replied. “I'd be 
willin’ to work 'til the las’ day if I 
was allowed, but ’tain’t to be an’ I 
mus’ jus’ crop ’round same’s the ole 
hoss. Dyin’ ain’t welcome to ole folks 
any more’n to young ’uns. I ain’t so 
cheerful’s some be about leavin’ a cer- 
tainty fur an uncertainty.” 

“Shucks, Mud! Whose a talkin’ ’bout 
you leavin’ anybody? The train ain’t 
arriv nor the team hitched up to fetch 
you to Heaven yet. You be a profes- 
sor anyways.” Jim tried to reassure 
her, but Grandmother replied as she 
put on her sun bonnet to protect her 
shoulders by its long cape from the 
breeze springing up, “I ain’t so vi'lent 
sure’s some be. Abe’s gone before an’ 
I’m hopin’ to meet him again in a 
better world, but nobody ain’t come 
back to tell bout that country, an’ life 
be sweet —it be vi'lent sweet!” 
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Ol looked down into his milk pail for 
words of comfort. Not finding any he 
remarked to Jim, “The clouds be kind 
o’ backin’ up fur a wet day, seems to 
me. Say, Mrs. Conder, Jim was tryin’ 
to tell me ’bout the laziest man in 
Little Rhody but he give it up an says 
‘Git mother to tell you, Ol. She’s a 
better hand’n me.’ If he were lazier’n 
I be I'd like tomake his acquaint- 
ance.” 

Grandmother was started on a new 
tack and replied “Must ha’ been Amos 
Carter.” 

“Yes, he’s the one. He come before 
my time. I allowed my hired hans 
wus’s lazy’s they’re made but Amos he 
took the cake,” assented Jim. “When 
I wus a boy he lived along back up on 
the post road an he was gettin’ on to 
seventy year. All his folks was dead 
an’ he had to shift fur hisself.” 

“Amos wus’s likely a young man’s I 


ever see in these parts,” broke in 
Grandmother. “But he wan’t made 0’ 


good hickory. ’Twus shown to be 
that way when soldiers wus drafted fur 
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the war an’ Amos he run an’ hid in the 


.cedar swamp, allowin’ he’d ruther be 


a live cow’n a dead soldier. An’ so he 
got lazier’n lazier’s time passed on an’ 
accordin’ly porer’n porer’s the Lord 
intended itso when a man won't do 
his part nohow. ‘*Twus’s Jim says, 
when Amos was ’bout seventy an’ he 
was livin’ same’s a pig alone in a sty 
they come to fetch him to the poor 
farm. My man wouldn’t stan’ to have 
any neighbor o’ hisen bein’ took there 
—not’s long’s he could help it—so he 
jus’ driv up to Amos’s house that day 
carryin’ along a cart full o’ victuals. 
He arriv’ jus’ as Amos was bein’ drove 
from the door. He stopped ’em an’ 
offered victuals fur the ole man’s 
long’s he was alive. Amos he spoke 
up an says ‘Be the victuals cooked, 
Jim Conder?’ ‘No’ says my man Jim, 
‘They ain’t to be cooked. I cal’late 
you can do that much yourself’s long’s 
I provide ’em.’ ‘Drive on’ says Amos 
to the officers, an’ away he was carried 
to the poor farm ruther’d cook hisself 
a meal o’ victuals.” 


“NEW CHINA’ 


By Bennett Chapple 


HEN the reform movement 
in China is mentioned, 
every nation of the globe 
is vitally interested. It 
is destined in time to be- 

come a positive reality, though its pro- 
gress at present is obstructed by the 
Empress Dowager. 

Accompanying him in a trip across 
the continent to the Pacific coast, I 
was enabled to interview Kang Yu 
Wei, formerly foreign adviser to 


*An authorized official interview with the distinguished 
statesman, giving the details of the proposed reform, and 
America’s part in the movement, also a thrilling account of 
his exciting escape from China. 


the Emperor of China, and head pro- 
moter of the Reform movement, and 
he gave me an authorized statement of 
facts which have never before been 
published. 

Kang Yu Wei and his secretaries, 
G. G. Wing and Claude Ley Kum, were 
returning to their home in Hong Kong 


The above interview with Kang Yu Wei by a staff writer 
of “The National Magazine,” is the only statement given 
out by him for publication, The facts concerning the inside 
of the situation in China are of peculiar interest to the 
American people, and are here published in “The National 

ine” exclusively, for the first time. The only other 
interview ——w ang Yu Wei was to the “London 
Times.” effort of the Chinese government to suppress 
this Reform movement and capture Kang Yu Wei has 
hitherto been unavailing, and his career will mark an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the Celestial Empire. 
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after a diplomatic mission to London, 
pertaining to the enlistment of Eng- 
land’s aid in bringing about their 
coveted reform. The interview was 
carried on through Claude Ley Kum, 
who speaks English fluently, having 
been born in Australia. He has given 
up a position of wealth and ease to 
fight for the reform of his antiquated 
brethren. 

My acquaintance with His Excellency 
began under the auspicious conditions 
of delightful social intercourse, and his 
story was engrossingly interesting. 

“Our Reform movement began in 
September, 1898. My father was vice- 
roy of the province of Kousi, and 
through his official position I first be- 
came interested in foreign affairs. Al- 
though I cannot speak English, yet I 
have traveled a great deal, and know 
more than anyone else the sad condi- 
tion of China. With this thought up- 
permost in my mind, I enlisted my 
friends to work for my appointment by 
the Privy Council as Foreign Adviser 
to the Emperor. 

“You know the Emperor, although 
thirty years old, had absolutely no 
power because of the sway which 
the Dowager, who is nothing more nor 
less than an usurper, has over the 
Chinese subjects. The present Emper- 
or’s father died when he was twelve 
years old and a foster mother, the old 
Emperor’s favorite, was appointed to 
rule until he should become of age, but 
once the reins in her hands she held 
them tight, and by her refusal to give 
them up she became an usurper, pure 
and simple. 

“I was appointed foreign adviser to 
the Emperor in September, 1898. The 
Empress Dowager or her followers did 
not object because they did not think 
it would amount to anything more than 
an additional pastime for the im- 
prisoned Emperor. 

But during his idle life the Emperor 
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had done much reading and thinking 
and when I approached him relative 
to reforms I was pleased to find him 
as enthusiastic as I on the ideas of 
reform for China. 

“When I had managed several secret 
councils with the Emperor he fully 
endorsed several edicts which I drew 
up on _ the proposed reformation. 
These we sent to the viceroys of the 
several provinces for distribution, and 
when once posted they became a law. 
For four months our edicts were law, 
and China was beginning to feel the 
influences of its wise course when the 
mandarins, the aristocracy of China, 
opposed our plans for pecuniary and 
selfish reasons, and with the Dowager’s 
help managed to stopus in our great 
movement. 

“As I said before, the Emperor 
thought well of my scheme for Refor- 
mation, and I was placed at the head 
of it, second only to His Excellency. 
The edicts which I drew up fot his 
signature were fourteen in number 
and were as follows: 

1. The opening of schools through- 
ont the country. 

2. The establishment of newspapers 
in every city. 

3. Reorganization of the army and 
navy, and bringing in the later 
improvements which we needed so 
much in our recent war with Japan. 

4. Establishment of railway systems 
either by municipal or private corpo- 
tations. Opening all channels of trade 
to foreign intercourse, and encourag- 
ing the importation and exportation of 
goods. 

5. The offering of inducements for 
the developing of our wonderful min- 
ing resources. 

6. The enlargement and spreading 
of agricultural pursuits. 

7. The establishment of hospitals 
in every city in the several provinces, 
which shall be provided with all the 
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latest scientific and medical dis- 
coveries. 

8. The abolishment of the ancient 
and horrible custom of foot binding 
which prevails with the ladies of our 
aristocratic classes. 

9. The establishment of the tele- 
graph and electric light throughout 
the eighteen provinces of China. 

10. The opening of commerce, the 
encouragement of ship building, and 
other pursuits of a like character. 

11. A reorganization of the present 
government, so far as to establish 
Houses of Parliament, the seats in the 
same to be elective, similar to the Brit- 
ish government, having about two 
hundred members in each house. 

12, Every subject of China to be 
imbued with the right of direct corre- 
spondence with the Emperor, which 
would remove the barriers that in our 
past customs had prevented any such a 
course. 


13. The retirement of the older 
mandarins in power, who had not be- 
come impregnated with the world’s ad- 


vancement, and the instatement of 
others who were so qualified as to carry 
out the ideas of reform. A mandarin 
who is in power in China holds a posi- 
tion not unlike the governor of your 
great American states. 

14. The abolishment of the “Lekin 
Duty.” The “Lekin Duty” is a collec- 
tion which our mandarins make upon 
all imported goods, after the regular 
custom duties have been exacted. It 
is purely a case of robbery, and is the 
treason why imported goods are not 
more extensive in China. 

“When these edicts, signed by the 
Emperor, were once posted, and right- 
fully became a law, the 15,000,000 man- 
darins in our country realized how it 
would materially affect their increas- 
ing fortunes, and cared not a bit for 
the advancement such a movement 
would ultimately bring. 
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“These edicts naturally brought forth 
much protesting from the mandarins, 
and they lost no time in petitioning 
the Dowager for her help to stop the 
movement. 

“The Dowager, herself being an 
usurper, and not having the real patri- 
otism for country at heart, decided to 
use her influence over the Chinese in 
forwarding her own position, knowing 
she would be backed in it by the ma- 
jority of the mandarin class. With 
this in view she sent counter edicts out 
proclaiming ours as false, that the Em- 
peror was dead, that he had been 
poisoned by myself, in the hope that I 
might become ruler. She also urged 
every loyal subject to hunt out all re- 
formists and bring them to justice, 
claiming we were treasonable, and 
placing $10,000 on my head, dead or 
alive. 

“Meanwhile, the Emperor had 
learned of her intentions and I received 
two hasty notes from him; one telling 
me to flee for my life, the other asking 
me to seek aid for our reform unceas- 
ingly of our foreign friends. 

“I took flight that night and I was 
none too soon, for shortly after the 
Dowager had 4,000 soldiers guarding 
the gates of Pekin, to make the cap- 
ture and claim the reward. 

“Wing Lok, a relative, whom the 
Dowager has placed in almost abso- 
lute power over everything in China, 
took up an active chase for me. 

“I first sought safety on a Chinese 
vessel, but realizing that I was not by 
any means secure, I hastily transferred 
to an English merchantman. I had no 
sooner made the change than orders 
were received in the port to issue no 
clearances to vessels until search had 
been made for me, but fortunately the 
vessel upon which I had transferred 
was already provided with clearance, 
and we sailed out of the harbor unmo- 
lested for Chee Foo. 
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“Then Wing Lok telegraphed the 
viceroy at Chee Foo to arrest me when 
I should arrive, but here again the hand 
of Providence was with me. The vice- 
roy could not read English, and he lost 
so much time getting the telegram in- 
terpreted that our boat sailed away for 
Shanghai. 

“When he did find out the purport of 
the message, he despatched the Chi- 
nese torpedo boat ‘Feiying’; a thirty- 
two-knot boat, to overtake us. They 
chased us swiftly for nearly 200 miles, 
when their coal gave out and they were 
compelled to return. 

“When I arrived at Shanghai I sought 
the protection of the British consul, 
Byron Brenen, and the English gun- 
boat ‘Esk’ stood guard over our boat 
until the Peninsula and Oriental Is- 
lands ‘Ballard’ arrived, when I was 
transferred to it and we left for Hong 
Kong under escort of two British crui- 
ers, the ‘Bonaventure’ and ‘Algerine’. 


Reaching Hong Kong, I was in com- 


parative safety, it being a British 
province, but nevertheless I was 
heavily guarded for fear of assassins. 

“This is the story of my escape, but 
five of my friends and my brother were 
not so fortunate. They were captured 
and beheaded, and their lives cry out 
for vengeance. My secretary, Claude 
Ley Kum, who is telling you what I am 
saying, rescued my family and took 
them to Hong Kong at the risk of his 
head. 

“We have just been of a diplomatic 
mission to London, and I am glad to 
say we were successful. We will next 
visit your President on a similar mis- 
sion, and we are hoping for great 
things. 

“You see, it is this way: The Dowa- 
ger Empress encourages the Russian 
aggression, because she, herself, is an 
usurper, and she hopes to hold the 
throne with Russia’s help. She has 
discharged all the officers of the army 
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who were English and supplied their 
places with Russians, and every posi- 
tion which is held by a foreigner she 
is gradually turning over to Russians. 

“One of our strongest allies for the 
Reform movement in China is Japan. 
She realizes that as Russia’s power ex- 
tends in China, it makes the same ag- 
gression easier on Japan. England, too, 
is awake to the situation, for should 
Russia, through the usurping Dowager, 
sieze the whole of China, her interests 
in India are in danger, and an invasion 
would be a simple matter. Germany’s 
attitude we find to be one which will 
follow a movement such as we propose 
for the reformation of China, but she 
will not lead. 

“What about America? That is the 
important question. We hope to see 
the United States step in with Eng- 
land on the Anglo-Saxon alliance, and 
instruct Russia to mind her business, 
and not give aid to the usurping Dowa- 
ger, so that we may, by peace or re- 
bellion, establish His Excellency, the 
Emperor, on his throne. There can 
be no sincerity in the Czar’s Peace 
Congress when the aggressions on 
China are continuing as they are. The 
reforms in China, as we desire them, 
will be along American and English 
ways; your connection with us, and your 
new possessions in Eastern waters 
make it impossible to look on this situ- 
ation without a thoughtful analysis of 
the conditions. 

“Let my last sentence be: We look 
to America for the realization of what 
otherwise will be impossible to obtain, 
—a reform in China. Will you not 
help us save the one Empire which has 
witnessed the passing of nations from 
the earliest history? Russian aggres- 
sion will ultimately sink us into ob- 
livion. It is a hard fight, but we do 
not discourage, for, like your patriots 
who gave you liberty, we are striving 
for a cause that is dearer than life.” 





SARA BERNHARDT AS HAMLET 


By John Hansen 


S Paris differs from 

London so does 

Madame Bern- 

hardt’s Hamlet 

differ from Shak- 

spear’s as it is 

understood by the 

English mind. 

Human nature 

pursues its course along well defined 

and parallel basic principles whether 

it be promenading Picadilly or the 

Champs Elysee, separated in effect 

only by racial differences in the manner 

of expression. When only last June 

Madame Bernhardt ventured into the 

histrionic atmosphere peculiarly Shak- 

spear’s own—the London Theatre—she 

was met with great, curious audiences 

and eager critics lying in wait for in- 

novations upon British Shakspearian 

traditions now grown so moss-backed 

that we doubt the bard of Avon’s full 

approval could he be present when Mr. 

Robertson and Mr. Tree, for instance, 

do their share toward handing down 
those same traditions. 

The chief point of attack in Madam 
Bernhardt’s performance, judged by 
British standards, is a lack of proper 
philosophical melancholy, the critics 
forgetting that whereas the northman 
would say “To be or not to be” with 
tears in his voice, the southman utters 
the same sentiment with the same 
wondering heartache, but with a smile 
on his lips. 

Few outside of France understand 
the French smile or French philoso- 
phy, and certainly one could hardly ex- 
pect a Londoner to comprehend a 
Hamlet brooding over the why and 
wherefore of creation unless he punc- 


tuated his reflections with lugubrious 
tears and sighs. Therefore, the Brit- 
ish critics while admitting Bernhardt’s 
poetic, forceful, magnetic impersona- 
tion accuse her of frivolity in her con- 
ception of the part, of creating ‘‘a 
pleasant, humorous, very gay prince, 
who in happier circumstances would 
have been the life and soul of the 
court,” to quote one high dramatic au- 
thority present at that important first 
night in London. 

Parisiens understood that Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet did not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, and thus believing, sawin her 
impersonation a stronger Dane, one 
more worthy of their interest than they 
would have considered the habitually 
long-faced prince known to all English 
speaking people. 

The French Hamlet’s grief is subtle, 
not bare-faced, as is also his philoso- 
phy, and his rather profane acceptance 
of Fate is natural in spite of all phil- 
osophy. So much for the mental side. 

Physically Bernhardt’s unusual lines 
of figure proved of assistance in render- 
ing her impersonation sexless if not 
altogether masculine. Even now, with 
a contour rounded out considerably 
since the days when the supreme dra- 
matic genius of our times was better 
known to the American public, Bern- 
hardt, costumed in the traditional 
sables of the Dane, does not belie the 
part by a strong suggestion of feminin- 
ity except facially; there she comes up 
against a stumbling block—that 
elderly, unique face, haunting at any 
time, becomes a nightmare, a spectre 
in opposition to her faithful simulation 
of a youth’s body, whose actions are 
agile and youthful with the sinuous 
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grace that we doubt any being other 
than Bernhardt ever: possessed to just 
such a degree, in the history of the 
stage or man. 

In the very literal translation of 
Hamlet made by Mmm. Morand and 
Schwob for this production poetic 
strength and fancy are weakened by 
conversion into prose, but at the same 
time possibilities for action are 
strengthened if not increased. 

In Bernhardt’s version of the trage- 
dy we may say she has created an act- 
ing part rather than the speaking part, 
with which we are familiar. One does 
not remember what her Hamlet says 
so much as what he does. She has in- 
troduced considerable new and effect- 
ive stage business, particularly in the 
scene of the player’s comedy. There 
the king sits on a tribune at one side 
of the stage, bending over a balus- 
trade. The players perform at the op- 
posite side. Hamlet stealthily climbs 


up this tribune, seizes a torch, holds 
it close to the king’s face, and with his 
own face an inch or two from his guilty 
uncle’s, glowers into his eyes mena- 
cingly. Another incident showing the 
actress’s immense theatrical resources 
occurs when the queen falls, poisoned, 


across this same tribune; her hair 
streams over the edge, and the dying 
Hamlet reaches up and kisses it. There 
again the French subtlety of expres- 
sion is employed. Hamlet’s filial love 
was unconquerable. 

Bernhardt’s affectation of madness 
is somewhat fantastic, but, again, with 
the French touch, premeditated so. 
Her broadest effect is of the filial af- 
fection indigenous to the French ro- 
mantic school; in carrying this to an 
extreme she loses sight of Ophelia’s 
importance in the development of the 
prince’s fate. Ophelia flits in and out 
of Hamlet’s life a pathetic shadow— 
no more; in fact, all the other people 
are reduced to subsidiary themes woven 
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about the grand motive of a star part. 

Bernhardt’s Hamlet is unparalleled 
in point of individual conception. No 
other Hamlet can be said to beara 
family resemblance to hers—something 
inevitable, no matter what she under- 
takes, this individualism, owing to her 
unique personality and original insight 
into both art and nature. It is need- 
less to say that every perfection of 
stage setting and color detail known to 
the French stage was employed asa 
background to the portrayal of her 
Hamlet. There are sumptuous inno- 
vations in this particular upon the con- 
ventional English setting. Ophelia, 
for instance, has an elaborate proces- 
sion of maids and monks, with flowers 
and music, in attendance to her grave. 
In the scene in the queen’s closet the 
dead king’s ghost confronts his un- 
faithful spouse from a picture frame— 
a full length panel—a glowing and 
speaking reminder to her conscience. 

To an English ear accustomed to the 
flow of Shakspeare’s verse the prose 
version sounds rough, unadorned and 
insufficient, not to say ridiculous, in 
spots where the rendering is particu- 
larly matter-of-fact, as, for example, 
“The funeral baked meats did solidly 
furnish forth the marriage tables,” 
converted into “Le roti des funerailles 
a ete servi froid aux tables de noces.” 
But the expression, bordering - upon 
farce comedy, is born where Hamlet 
exclaims in the play scene: “Worm- 
wood! Wormwood!” which the French- 
man turned intoacry of “Absinthe! 
Absinthe!” 

All told, Bernhardt’s Hamlet is as 
convincing as a French actress of su- 
preme genius could make it; but the 
woman of it and the French of it 
needs must be eliminated before we of 
English imagination concede perfec- 
tion to this creation. 

An especially interesting perform- 
ance of the play was given on June 
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Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar?”’ 
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24th, at the Shakspeare Memorial The- Shaksperian interest. If by chance 
atre, in Stratford-on-Avon. the Immortal Bard could have arisen 


Bernhardt and her company arrived from his ashes in the manner customa- 
at Stratford ‘in time to give one mati- Ty among the people of his brain, and 
nee performance, and were met and so confronted the remarkable and 
distinguished signally in various ways original .French impersonator of his 
by the mayor and corporation. The genius, what would he have said? 
interesting town was decorated pro- Could it be possible that even his 
fusely in honor of the occasion, and cheery nature would have echoed the 
subsequent to the performance Bern- French version of Hamlet and cried 
hardt was again given an ovationas out, in a loud voice, “Absinthe! Ab- 
she visited the surrounding points of sinthe!” Quien Sabe? 


A SUMMER SONG 


Adown the river the sunbeams quiver 
In golden glory on wave and tree; 
And through their shifting our boat 

goes drifting 
Away, away to the great gray sea. 

So, idly floating, we glide, unnoting 

The glaring rays on the peaceful 
stream ; 

And, quite forgetting the near sun- 
setting, 

We are all content to drift and 
dream. 


O, eyes I sing to, 
O, hand I cling to, 
O, heart as true as a heart can be! 
May we keep together 
In any weather 
And Love be pilot across the sea. 


O, Love, whose smiling, the time be- 
guiling, 
Is sweet to dream of and sweet to see; 
Through life’s brief story of summer 
glory 
The river of time bear you and me; 
Past hill and meadow, through sun 
and shadow, 
With scarcely a thought of the near- 
ing sea; 
O, days that are fleetest when life is 
sweetest, 
With earth so glad what will heaven be? 


O, eyes I sing to, 
O, hand I cling to, 
O, heart as true as a heart can be! 
May we keep together 
In any weather 
And Love be pilot across the sea. 
Eben Eugene ‘Rexford 





FARRINGTON’S COUSIN 


By Theodosia Garrison 


PART I. 





HEN young Farrington 

received his cousin’s 
portrait from the far- 
away East one morn- 
ing he surveyed it 
with a critical and ad- 
miring glance, and 
then, with an approving nod, inserted 
itin the forget-me-not embroidered 
frame that “the” girl had made for him 
the summer before as he lay at her 
feet and tangled the threads together 
with his heart, beneath the merry light 
of her brown eyes. 

The portrait of the owner of the 
aforesaid eyes at the present moment 
was reposing in the back of Farring- 
ton’s watch, which fact may possibly 
explain why Miss Dawson’s picture, 
after a few days, was left neglected to 
gather dust and smoke, on the top of 
Farrington’s desk amid a motley array 
of books, cigar-boxes and the hundred 
and one other pictures of the damsels 
who, from ‘time to time, had held a 
brief and royal sway over his fickle 
heart. 

Richard Kenneth, who had occupied 
the proud position of room-mate, con- 
fidential friend and amiable scape-goat 
for the four years they had worked to- 
gether in the great western university, 
came across it one day in his search 
for along lost lexicon and upbraided 
Farrington bitterly for wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air. 

“If you only knew, Farrington, ” he 
said, “how superior this is to the con- 
course of those simpering and lovely 
damsels upon your dressing-case, you 
would give it the place of honor instead 











of hiding it far from the eyes of men 
in all this rubbish. By the way, who 
is your friend? No one I have ever met 
here in the wild and woolley, is she?” 

Farrington took his pipe from his 
mouthand waved his hand graciously to 
ward the portrait. “Miss Eleanor Daw- 
son,” he said, “allow me to introduce 
Mr. Richard Kenneth, my guide, phil- 
osopher and friend, and a very decent 
fellow. Mr. Kenneth, this is cousin 
Eleanor Dawson of New York, my first 
love, who rejected me at the ad- 
vanced age of six, and whom, I trust, 
has regretted the rash act ever since.” 

Kenneth bowed with great respect 
to the portrait he held and testified in 
the polite vernacular of society, his 
pleasure at meeting her. “Is she really 
as pretty as all that, Stuart?” he said, 
placing the little frame carefully back 
on the desk. 

Farrington knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and brought back his wander- 
ing attention from the campus. “She 
was prettier whenI saw her last,” he 
said, “but that was over six years ago, 
and she has graduated from Vassar, 
been abroad, refused a Prince or so 
and the Lord knows what since. Even 
that portrait was taken in Paris some 
four years ago, but she sent it, she 
said, because with her hair that way 
she looks more as she did when we 
used to climb fences and fall out of 
trees together. At present,” he con- 
tinued, “she isin the far east by the 
sad sea waves—Afton-by-the-Sea or 
some such name—rejoices in three and 
twenty years and, judging from family 
gossip, is one of those brown-eyed, 
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chestnut-haired heart-breakers that 
would shear a poor lamb like your love- 
ly self, of every idea he possessed, ten 
minutes after she met him. However,” 
he concluded, “since you honor her 
with your admiration, I herewith grant 
you permission to place my fair cousin 
on your dressing-case and probably cut 
your throat the next time you shave, 
in a wild attempt to gaze at the glass 
and her sweet self at the same time. 
But take her my son, and be happy.” 
And that was the reason why Miss 
Eleanor Dawson of New York reposed 
on the top of Kenneth’s collar-box for 
the two weeks before college closed. 
The next morning Kenneth broke 
upon Farrington with the light of a 
great mystery in his eyes, and an open 
letter in his hand. “Never tell me 


again,” he said, “that Fate hasn’t a 
sub-station somewhere in the wilds of 
Michigan, and is getting her fine work 
Stuart, do you remember 


in on me. 
my sainted Aunt Cornelia?” 

“Remember!” said Farrington. “Can 
I ever forget the way she pampered us 
those two blissful weeks last summer? 
But may I inquire what Fate and Aunt 
Cornelia have gone into partnership 
for?” 

“Don’t you remember,” said Ken- 
neth, evidently in the last stages of de- 
light, “that she was going East for her 
precious health this summer, and made 
me solemnly promise to spend a week 
or so of my vacation with her? Well, 
she’s located at last, it seems, and 
writes to remind me of my promise.” 

“Well,” said Farrington. 

Kenneth flourished the letter in his 
hand and laid it before hischum. “Be- 
hold,” he said. 

Farrington read: “Afton House, Af- 
ton-by-the-Sea. My dear nephew.” 

He laughed. “I see my duty clear,” 
he said. “Dick, you shall have a letter 
of introduction complimentary enough 
to serve as your epitaph. Take care 
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that you give a good account of ‘yours 
truly.’” 

Good Mrs. Capron on the eastern 
coast read with much delight her 
nephew’s ready acceptance of her invi- 
tation, and her affectionate soul was 
charmed at the alacrity with which he 
responded. 

The last week of college life, with its 
usual accompaniment of hard work, 
pretty girls and affecting farewells to 
the ever-worshipped Alma Mater, 
passed in the due order of things, and 
Kenneth, after a flying visit to his na- 
tive town and‘a parting word with 
Kenneth, senior, was taken possession 
of by Farrington and carried off for a 
day or so to his mother’s hospitable 
country-house, where a charming host- 
ess and a bevy of pretty cousins made 
the time pass so pleasantly that Ken- 
neth almost regretted his promised 
visit to the East. However, the charms 
of the portrait, combined with the les- 
ser ones of Aunt Cornelia, were still 
powerful, and in the second week of 
July, Farrington drove his friend to 
the station with a firm hand and words 
of wisdom on his lips. 

“Be giddy and talk college, golf, and 
Chimmie Fadden, and all that, and 
you'll win her,” he said. “New York 
damsels can’t stand anything too holy, 
and flirt like they breathe, pretty much 
as our girls here do. Do you know,” 
he added, “I feel painfully like a 
match-maker. But goin and win her 
and take my blessing.” 

The cab was pulled up in front of 
the station as the train swung round 
the curve and Farrington raced Ken- 
neth and his traps on board. 

“Good-by, old man, and good luck,” 
he said; “and,” he added, as the train 
drew out, “remember that nine times 
out of ten a proposal on a moonlight 
night is effective.” 

Farrington vanished into the night, 
and Kenneth, settling himself for the 
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long journey, laughed at his chum’s 
advice, and wondered what Miss Daw- 
son would think if she knew her por- 
trait was traveling eastward at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour in the breast- 
pocket of a man she had never set eyes 
on in her life. 

A Sabbath haze was resting over the 
little Connecticut town of Afton as 
Kenneth stepped on the platform of 
the rickety station. A_ soft-toned 
church-bell from somewhere seemed to 
his young imagination like a welcom- 
ing voice, and he conquered, with some 
difficulty, a strong inclination to lift 
his hat in its direction. 

Before him lay a long, dusty road, 
that apparently wound away to no- 
where, and destitute of the ubiquitous 
trolley-car his western mind had pic- 
tured waiting to convey his luggage 
and himself to the place Farrington 
had designated “the abode of Love.” 

“Will you kindly tell me,” he said to 
the ticket-agent, who regarded him 
solemnly through the window of his 
little cage, “how I can get to the Afton 
House? Any stage, car, or flying-ma- 
chine? I’m not particular.” 

The man grinned cheerfully and 
looked at the huge clock behind him. 
“If you wait a second,” he said, “Per- 
rins will be here with the stage; our 
flying-machine don’t run to-day, being 
it’s Sunday. Perrins won't be more 
than a minute or two now.” 

The much-desired Perrins drove lazi- 
ly round the corner of the little statiof, 
and Kenneth was deposited in the side 
seat of the curious vehicle that faced 
four ways at once, and was painted a 
melancholy and depressing black. 

Afton was a Connecticut village; 
Perrins a veritable born and bred Yan- 
kee Doodle, and Kenneth found him- 
self presently answering question after 
question, and giving his family history 
cheerfully with several startling tales 
of western life that did great credit to 
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his imagination, and never failed to 
bring the unvarying “You don’t say!” 
from his Jehu’s lips. 

A sudden turn in the road brought 
them side by side with the sunny, sail- 
filled Sound, and the much interested 
Perrin pulled up his fiery steeds at the 
portico of a pretty, old-fashioned ho- 
tel, bright with awnings and alive with 
the usual shirt-waisted and golf-stock- 
inged crowd that adorns the seaside 
through the lively months of July and 
August. 

Mrs. Capron seized with motherly 
avidity on the big, broad-shouldered 
fellow, displayed him in the dining- 
room with much wholesome pride, and 
smiled genially as he sat beside her 
afterward in a secluded corner of the 
big piazza with the lazy afternoon 
Sound stretching before them, iand a 
little salty breeze swaying the red and 
white striped awnings above their 
heads 

“Afton House, Afton-by-the-Sea,” 
this certainly was. When he had reg- 
istered, his curious eye had noted with 
great satisfaction the signature that 
announced unto all whom it might con- 
cern that “Miss Dawson, New York 
City,” occupied a certain room under 
its hospitable roof. 

Girl after girl had flitted past. Girls 
with every variety of eyes and hair; 
laughing and staid; gay and demure; 
but none had looked upon him with the 
eyes of the portrait, and not one had 
turned in his direction the bewitching 
face of Farrington’s cousin. 

“What a pretty place this is, Aunt 
Cornelia,” he said, “and what a num- 
ber of nice people seem to be here. A 
great many New Yorkers, I should 
think?” 

Mrs. Capron smiled and nodded toa 
passing acquaintance. ‘“‘Why no,” she 
said, “there are scarcely any; a family 
or so, but mostly allfrom Boston and 
Hartford. What made you think so?” 
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“Why, their—their appearance, I 
suppose,” said Kennethlamely. “And 
that,” he reflected, “considering I have 
never been East before, shows great 
penetration on my part.” 

“There are some very nice young 
people, however,” said Mrs. Capron, 
“and some very pretty girls and you 
will have to be your most delightful 
self to one and all of them. You have 
no idea, Richard, how popular I be- 
came as soon asI announced the fact 
that I was expecting a nephew from 
the West.” 

Kenneth seemed to feel the mantle 
of the lamented Holmes slipping from 
his shoulders and made a last desper- 
ate effort to return to the subject of his 
knight errantry. 

“Do you know, Aunt Cornelia,” he 
said, “I have noticed ever since [ was 
a little chap in ‘knickers’ that every 
hotel has its own private and particu- 
lar belle. Some stunning girl, you 
know, with a string of Johnnies behind 


her and every girl in the place showing 


their teeth at her. There,” he thought 
with delight, “I’m on the trail at last, 
for if Miss Eleanor is anything like her 
picture and Farrington’s description 
that’s just what she’s doing, and Aunt 
Cornelia is bound to speak of her.” 

But Mrs. Capron only shook her head. 
“No,” she said, reflectively, “I haven’t 
noticed it so here. Every girl has her 
share of attention, I think. But speak- 
ing of girls, Richard, I want to intro- 
duce you to a little protege of mine. 
Her mother and I went to school to- 
gether, I won’t say how many years 
ago, and you can imagine how sur- 
prised and delighted I was to meet her 
again in this out of the way place, with 
a daughter of herown. She was called 
to town rather unexpectedly when 
they had only been here a week 
or so, and I persuaded her to leave 
Nellie with me. She is such a sweet 
little body. I’m sure you'll like her.” 
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Mrs. Capron smiled and beckoned 
and a girl who had been chatting with 
a little group in another corner of the 
piazza, rose and came toward them. 

Kenneth had an impression of a 
sweet, round face, a petite, girlish fig- 
ure and a mouse-colored, simple little 
gown and it was with rather a rebel- 
lious feeling that he rose to his feet as 
she approached. “Why did Aunt 
Cornelia throw him off Miss Dawson’s 
trail just at this particular moment to 
introduce him to this little girl whom 
he wasn’t at all particular to know?” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Capron briskly 
as she took the stranger’s hand, “this 
is my nephew, Richard Kenneth, of 
whom you have heard me speak so 
often; and Richard, this is my little 
friend, Miss Dawson of New York.” 

The floor of the piazza appeared to 
rise suddenly to the level of Kenneth’s 
eyes and the strange feeling that he 
had just encountered a severe cold 
water shock, seemed to paralyze ;the 
muscles of his throat. 

The young lady’s eyes surveyed him 
rather curiously as he stammered the 
polite something that society demands 
on these thrilling occasions, and sank 
down into his chair. 

He felt intensely obliged to Miss 
Dawson for beginning an animated 
conversation with Mrs. Capron and 
leaving him severely alone with his 
thoughts, and the pieces of his shat- 
tered ideal. 

. Miss Dawson emerged from her con- 
versation with Mrs. Capron to answer 
Kenneth’s few commonplace remarks 
in a soft, shy little fashion of her own 
and then took her gray-gowned self 
off in answer to an impatient girlish 
voice from the lawn. 

“Aunt Cornelia,” said Kenneth, des- 
perately, “has Miss Dawson any sister 
or relatives here or any part of the 
globe that you are aware of?” 

“Why, she may,” said Mrs. Capron, 
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with a little surprise in her voice, “but 
none of whom I have ever heard. She 
and her mother have lived in Paris for 
some years and are alone in the world, 
I fancy, since her father’s death. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Oh, no reason in particular,” said 
Kenneth, with an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he was growing to resemble 
the much quoted person who loved a 
good lie for its own sake. ‘She looks 
very much like someone I know in the 
West. By the way, Aunt Cornelia, 
you called her Nellie didn’t you? Is 
that her name?” 

“Well I declare, Richard,” said Mrs. 
Capron, “this is getting quite serious. 
I am beginning to think you are on a 
hunt for a long-lost relative. Her 
name did you say? Why, I have never 
heard her called anything but Nellie, 
but I dare say it’s Helen or Eleanor or 
something of that sort. Genevra Daw- 
son has had a fancy for nick-names 
from the time we were in school to- 
gether,” finished Mrs. Capron, placidly. 

When Kenneth went to his room that 
night he entertained his second sur- 
prise party of the day. Look where he 
would, high and low, through the vari- 
ous garments with which he had 
adorned himself for weeks past, Far- 
rington’s complimentary effusion that 
was to make an open road to Miss Daw- 
son’s heart, could not be found. 

“I declare,” said Kenneth, “that the 
thing was with me at Bridgeport, for I 
remember dragging it out of my pocket 
with my card-case and I have a faint 
recollection of beholding it sometime 
after. But it’s all of a piece with this 
day’s work; first the real, or rather 
the unreal Miss Dawson disappears, 
then goes the letter, and I fancy I’d 
better tie myself down tonight to keep 
from doing a strange disappearing act 
in person with the rest of the caste and 
waking up somewhere in Michigan.” 

He laid awake a long time on his hard 
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thin blanketed bed that was unpleas- 
antly suggestive of St. Lawrence’s grid- 
iron as to construction, and resolved 
many things. 

Miss Dawson was a pretty, sweet- 
tempered little lady with the shy and 
delicate personality of a wild flower, 
and being moulded after the fashion of 
all women, looked kindly on the big, 
broad-shouldered young man who 
showed his white teeth in such a be- 
coming fashion and had a very pleas- 
ing way of including her in all the sails 
and rows and walks that he carried the 
ever amiable Mrs. Capron off upon. 

Kenneth was an enthusiastic yachts- 
man and Miss Dawson, as he soon dis- 
covered, made a charming picture in 
yachting costume. In the long, bright 
summer days they cruised often over 
the blue waters of the sound and along 
the coast to the quaint little fishing 
towns. Miss Dawson was always the 
life of the party, whether gaily taking 
a “trick at the wheel,” or with glass in 
hand, under Kenneth’s guidance, 
searching the horizon for a challenging 
sail. Kenneth had left his companion 
standing by the taffrail one day while 
he went in search of some trifling thing 
and returned to find her gazing pen- 
sively across the dancing waves toward 
the dim blue line of the distant shore. 
Her dainty figure, clad in white, was 
thrown into strong relief against the 
background of shadow from the dip- 
ing sail. He paused a moment to 
watch her standing there, and when 
she turned to greet him with a swift 
smile, his heart was beating like the 
flapping of the mainsail when they 
“came about.” 

As the days went by Kenneth dis- 
covered that Afton-by-the-Sea was a 
very charming little place indeed, with- 
all that the heart of man could desire 
in the way of bathing and driving, and 
before the two weeks he had promised 
to the East and Aunt Cornelia were 
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over, he delighted that worthy soul 
and surprised himself a trifle by writ- 
ing home that he intended to stay at 
Afton throughout the season,as he was 
enjoying himself thoroughly and found 
it very nice indeed to be with Aunt 
Cornelia again, all of which dutiful in- 
formation afforded Farrington great 
amusement when Kenneth, Sr., impart- 
ed it to him one morning on the cor- 
ner of a busy street. 

In the meantime the dust of neglect 
had not been allowed to gather on the 
ideal Eleanor’s portrait. Kenneth was 
wholly convinced that he was the vic- 
tim of one of Farrington’s mildly 
idiotic jokes, and that the face that had 
captivated his eyes and fancy was the 
result of some artist’s whimsical im- 
agination and had been painted and 
copied and photographed and sent 
broadcast to charm just such suscepti- 
ble gulls as himself. 

Of Miss Dawson’s identity he had not 
The facts fitted 


the slightest doubt. 
the case entirely too well for that. 

One August afternoon Aunt Cornelia 
had a headache and an interesting 


novel and intimated that Kenneth 
might find a walk to Double Beach ef- 
fective, and he accordingly sought out 
Miss Dawson among a bevy of damsels 
and their attendent cavaliers, and 
informed her that,gas he intended to go 
fora walk, Mrs. Capron wished her to 
go too, and see that he didn’t fall in 
the water or loiter hy the way, and 
Miss Dawson laughed and tucked all 
her pretty blonde hair under a blue 
tam o’ shanter and started off with 
him. 

Double Beach was a pretty little 
place with a charming variety of shells 
and seaweed and a discouraged tree or 
two that Kenneth said made him think 
of “There came to the beach a poor 
exile of Erin.” 

Miss Dawson flitted about among the 
shells, and Kenneth stretched his ath- 
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letic young form in the shade of the 
despised trees and wondered if the 
other Miss Dawson would have made 
as charming]a little marine figure as 
this small person did with the sun on 
her bright hair and blue gown, and the 
green waves rolling up to her feet. 

She came and sat beside him present- 
ly, and decorated the becoming cap 
with little bunches of seaweed, and 
proudly requested him to admire the 
effect. 

“See what comes of living in Paris,” 
isad Kenneth; “the atmosphere not 
only goes to feminine heads, but their 
bonnets, too. If I had not seen that 
marvel grow beneath your fingers I 
should have declared it came direct 
from the—Rue de la Paix, isn’t it?” 

Miss Dawson shook her blonde head. 
“You don’t know your Paris at alj 
well,” she said; “I am afraid you ne-. 
glect your French horribly.” 

“Young lady,” said Kenneth, solemn- 
ly, “you wrong me; I have studied ex- 
tensively;I have read ‘Trilby.’ ” 

Miss Dawson laughed and donned — 
the much-decorated cap. “Ifsaw Du 
Maurier once,” she said. “He came to 
one of my cousin’s receptions, and 
every one crowded to look at him—a 
little man with glasses and a beard, 
and such a nice face.” 

“You sound like a letter from ‘Our 
own correspondent,*” said Kenneth. 
“Did the lion roar anything of import- 
ance in your direction?” 

Miss Dawson shook her head and 
wrinkled up the corners of her blue 
eyes. “I am ashamed toconfess,” she 
said, “that in the presence of celebri- 
ties I grow tongue-tied and purple. I 
remember fairly crouching behind a 
portiere, as he passed, to avoid the 
agony of an introduction.” 

“How in the world,” thought Ken- 
neth, in some amazement, “did she 
ever manage to refuse the Prince? 
Another fairy story of Stuart's, I sup- 
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pose. Did you meet any of the 
crowned heads in your wanderings?” 
he inquired, artfully, ‘or did you fly 
from their august presence, too?” 

“Now you're making fun of me,” 
said Miss Dawson. “Yes, Mr. Ken- 
neth, my cousin, who was staying with 
us, is a very beautiful girl, and a great 
many people came to see her, and, I 
rejoice to say, that I was able at last to 
look a title in the face and exchange a 
few rational remarks upon a subject 
you are deeply interested in.” 

“It’s a foreign custom, I suppose,” 
said Kenneth, apparently addressing 
the sky, “to begin discussing one’s self 
immediately after one has been intro- 
duced.” 

Miss Dawson blushed becomingly 
and the dimple twinkled in the corner 
of her mouth. 

“No,” she said, “it was something a 
hundred times more popular—the wea- 
ther. Perhaps you have forgotten, but 


the first morning we met you informed 
me three times in succession that it 
was a fine day. Naturally, I imagine 
you have a wonderful interest in the 
subject.” 

A gleam of amusement shone in 


Kenneth’s eyes. “If she only knew,” 
he thought, “how near I came to fall- 
ing flat in the dust on that occasion.” 

”Well,” he said, aloud, at any rate I 
didn’t hide behind a portiere.” 

“No.” said Miss Dawson, “because 
there isn’t one from one end of Afton 
to the other; but that didn’t prevent 
your looking as though you wanted to.” 

Kenneth laughed and turned his 
dark eyes upon her face. She sat with 
her blue cap pushed back, the breeze 
rioting with her pretty hair and a 
smile tugging at the corners of her 
demure mouth. It suddenly occurred 
to him that she was very pretty and he 
wondered why he had no more inclina- 
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tion to flirt with her, than he had to 
put his heel upon the tiny sandpiper 
that flitted impertinently about them 
on the sand. 

A little doubt as to whether the ideal 
Miss Dawson would have aroused the 
respect and chivalrous sense of! pro- 
tection he felt toward this little girl, 
even with the loveliness of her face 
and ways, kept him silent for a mo- 
ment, and when he looked up he found 
that Miss Dawson was regarding him 
with rather a wistful look in her blue 
eyes. She rose a trifle hurriedly as she 
caught his glance, and pointed with a 
little confusion to the sun that was 
sinking in the west and throwing long, 
rosy lines over the water. 

“Good-bye, sweet day,” she quoted a 
little sadly and turned to Kenneth. 
“If we don’t hurry, Mr. Kenneth,” she 
said, “it will be dark before we reach 
the hotel and Mrs. Capron will think I 
have neglected my duty.” 

Kenneth laughed, and obligingly 
filled his pockets with shells, and bade 
a touching and eloquent farewell to 
“the exiles of Erin,” that had the de- 
sired effect of causing the corners of 
Miss Dawson’s eyes to crinkle. 

She was very quiet on the way home, 
however, and only spoke as they came 
to the short road to the Afton House. 
“My mother is coming to-morrow, Mr. 
Kenneth,” she said, “and my cousin is 
with her. I think you will like her. 

“Oh, yes, surely,” said Kenneth, a 
little absently. He was thinking what 
a pretty picture she had made on the 
beach that afternoon, and wondering if 
she would let him sketch her there 
sometime in the blue tam, with the 
sun on her face. 

The lights of the hotel rose suddenly 
before them as they turned the corner. 
“Yes, she is very beautiful,” repeated 
Miss Dawson, a trifle sadly. 


Conclusion of this charming story will be found in the September issue. 





MEN, A WOMAN AND THE WORLD AS BOB SAW THEM 


By Agnes Louise Provost 


hen. }\ E huddled in the shelter of 

a flight of pompous 

brownstone steps and 

looked wistfully at the 

scattered few who hur- 

ried by him. His little 

cold, black nose sniffed inquiringly at 

each one, and his brown eyes looked 

doubtfully forth on an unfeeling world. 

Nobody stooped to pat him, nobody 

even snapped a friendly finger at him, 

and his feelings were sorely hurt. After 

all, it is clothes that make the man, 

and Bob knew that his dainty coat was 

rough and dirty, with none of the pret- 
ty lustre of polite society. 

He could not forget that not many 
months ago he had been an irresponsi- 
ble puppy, petted and romped with by 
the finest of masters, his coat like spun 
silk, and his greedy little stomach ina 
state of supreme gastric contentment; 
that occasionally he had even been led 
forth by his fair mistress on the end of 
achain, although this last was dread- 
fully effeminate, and always made him 
feel ashamed, for he was his master’s 
dog, if he was little, and his dignity as 
a gentleman should have been consid- 
ered. 

But there had been a darkened room 
for days, and silence and grave faces, 
while his mistress went around white 
and hollow-eyed; and then a great 
many people had come and cried or 
looked solemn around a Long Thing, 
where he suspected his master lay 
asleep, with a great many flowers 
around him. 

How he fretted and fumed there, all 
during the long afternoon! It was 
night when he was let out, and he tore 


downstairs in haste that nearly sent 
him headlong. It was quiet and lone- 
ly, but he had become used to that late- 
ly. Ina little room off the great draw- 
ing-room, where the Long Thing had 
been, he saw his mistress staring ahead 
of her as white and still as the statue- 
woman in the hall that he always 
barked at, only the statue-woman’s 
draperies were all white, and his mis- 
tress had sweeping black garments 
trailing about her. She only moaned 
sharply as he thrust his nose into her 
hand by way of good-by, and as he 
backed doubtiully out he saw that her 
shoulders were shaking. 

But he had too important business on 
hand to stop. He must find that Long 
Thing. No one saw him slip out when 
the door was held open for a moment, 
and vanish into the warm spring dark- 
ness. 

He had fled then, and he had been 
fleeing ever since. Three times dirty 
men of unpleasant personality had 
caught and cuffed and choked him, and 
sold him to other disagreeable wretch- 
es, but each time he had wriggled away 
to resume his unhappy vagrancy, dodg- 
ing wagons and missiles, and watching 
for the Long Thing. 

Ugh! what a beastly day it was. How 
he hated this raw, wet weather, that 
kept him shaking like’a scared cat! 

The big door above him opened and 
closed with ponderous slowness, and a 
man came down the steps and looked 
up and down for a cab. Bob bright- 
ened instantly. Hard contact with the 
world had made him cynical and sus- 
picious, but this man he liked immedi- 
ately. 
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He crawled out from his corner and 
trotted up with an insinuating wriggle 
of his brief tail. Why, dear me, this 
was odd! Sniff, sniff. He certainly 
had seen this man before. Sniff. Sure- 
ly he had called at the house once! 

This was delightful. It was almost 
equal to finding the Long Thing. Bob 
capered, and announced himself with 
an excited yap. The stranger paused 
and looked down at him. 

“Hello, little chap, where did you 
come from? You seem to be down on 
your luck, old man.” 

Bob capered until he was dizzy, and 
barked again. The delightful person 
bent down and gave Bob’s ear a friend- 
ly tweak, and then looked critically at 
the wet smudge on his glove. 

Bob grew delirious. He executed an 
extravagant antic and scampered after 
his new friend as he swung rapidly on 
through the drizzle, taking the puddles 
with a fine stride. He had followed 
him for several blocks before the man 


noticed him again, and paused. 
“Go back, you little rascal,” he or- 


dered. “Go ‘long, I’m not running a 
pound.” ° 

Bob’s heart sank deep into his mud- 
dy paws. Back through the chaos of 
that miserable year his mind flew toa 
certain trick of good manners which 
had always conquered the stoniest 
heart. He sat up stiff and straight, 
with forepaws drooping woefully, and 
lifted up his voice in a long-drawn wail 
that was a triumph of wheedling and 
concentrated misery. The young man’s 
mouth pulled down at the corners. 

“Come on, then, and don’t make such 
aracket. Ican give you a good din- 
ner, at any rate. I perceive you are a 
gentleman and a scholar, if you area 
trifle seedy.” 

He hailed a passing hansom, and Bob 
scrambled madly in after him, before 
he could regret his benevolent inten- 
tions. 
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It was a long time since Bob had rid- 
den in a hansom,.and he had scarcely 
gotten his sensations adjusted when 
they got out and took a swiftly-sliding 
elevator—most unpleasant thing—that 
hit you on the head when it started 
and on the stomach when it stopped. 
Then they went down a hall to a 
room whose appearance was so marvel- 
ously like his master’s pet den at home, 
that had it not been for his feelings 
and his unerring sense of smell, he 
might have fancied himself really back 
there. There was a jolly window seat 
with a pile of fluffy cushions tumbled 
on it; but as he made a leap for it his 
new friend caught him on the fly and 
sat him decorously on the rug before 
the grate fire. 

“Kindly restrain yourself,” he ad- 
monished. “If it’s all the same to 
you, old man, I'd rather you didn’t 
wipe your paws on my pillows until 
you’re dried off. Bennett!” 

Bob sat contentedly on his rug while 
the very respectable person called Ben- 
nett came and went, and re-appeared 
later with a delicious plateful. His 
new friend sat among the cushions on 
the window-seat and watched him 
uutil every bone was polished and the 
plate politely licked. Then he snapped 
his fingers invitingly. 

Full-fed as he was, Bob madeitina 
flying leap and landed among the cush- 
ions, wriggling and whining delighted- 
ly. Standing up with both neatly-dried 
forepaws on the man’s chest, he begged 
in the plainest language that any dog 
can use, not to be sent out into the cold 
world again. The man hesitated weak- 
ly. Of all four-footed things he did 
like a dog, but a suite of rooms is real- 
ly no place to keep one. Then he 
pulled Bob’s ear again. 

“Bennett!” 

“Yes, Mr. Chase.” 

“I think I'll keep this little chap 
awhile, if no one claims him. Sup- 
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pose you see about giving him a scrub 
pretty soon.” 
* * * * 

A silky little dog with bright eyes 
sat erect among the cushions of a win- 
dow-seat and peered down at the traf- 
fic far below him. Now and then he 
lifted one ear and looked expectantly 
at a group of men lounging about the 


“Yes, somebody did. He is a jolly 
little chap, too; and Ishould miss him 
awfully if his lawful owner turned up: 
Come here, Bunch, and stop your 
racket.” 

“Poor old Hammond had one of those 
little dogs,” said Dilloway, thoughtful- 
ly. “You remember it, Chase?” 

“No,” said Chase, soberly. “I called 


“ HELLO, LITTLE CHAP, WHERE DID YOU COME FROM?’”’ 
Drawn by W. H. Upham 


room; perhaps one of them would 
snap his fingers and say “Cats, Bunch!” 
which was very friendly and delight- 
ful, but a trifle silly when there wasn’t 
a cat in sight. 

“Chase, somebody lost a valuable 
dog when you found that little fellow,” 
remarked one of the men as Bunch set 
up a wrathful clamor over the impu- 
dence of a strange dog in the street. 


only once, I believe, after he married. 
You know I was away for over a year, 
and the next year—he died.” 

Packer looked up quickly and down 
at the floor again. He thought he 
might guess why Chase had not called 
more frequently, but it was no busi- 
ness of his. 

“His wife is back, you know,” pur- 
sued Dilloway; and young Maxwell 
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came out of the pillowed depths of the 
divan and chimed in. 

“By George, yes. I think she lives 
very quietly yet; but I saw her on the 
street last week, and she looked stun- 
ning. Van Pelt was with her. My 
sister says he calls there.” 

“Van Pelt is a very brilliant finan- 
cier,” said Packer, dryly, beginning 
with explosive force and thinking bet- 
ter of it. ‘I suppose he has charge of 
some business interests for her.” 

Dilloway looked at him curiously. 

“The devil he has! He used tobe 
rather gone on her, didn’t he? I think 
he’s a conceited brute. If I were Mad- 
ame Van Pelt I’d keep my eye on him.” 

Chase had not spoken during this 
desultory discussion, but sat quite still, 
stroking Bunch’s head as it lay content- 
edly against him. 

“I believe he did think a great deal 
of Mrs. Hammond before she married,” 
he said, deliberately. “Undoubtedly 
he admires her still, but that is any 
gentleman’s privilege; and it is very 
friendly of him to show an interest in 
her financial welfare now that she is 
alone. And we ail know the kind of a 
woman Mrs. Hammond is.” 

“Oh, yes,” they agreed, hastily; but 
they understood rather more than 
Chase cared to have them understand. 
They knew Van Pelt, too. 

Maxwell broke in with seeming irrel- 
evance. 

“Isn’t Van Pelt pretty heavily inter- 
ested in the L. & R. P. Central?” 

“I don’t know, and I’m sure I don’t 
give a hang,” said Packer, conclusive- 
ly; but Maxwell was never known to 
take a hint. 

“I had an inside tip last month that 
it was wobbly on its legs; but it seems 
to be all right now. But you never 
know when these speculative enter- 
prises ate going to take a turn.” 

Which’ was true, but scarcely origi- 
nal. 
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Long after they had gone and Bunch 
had returned to his watchtower among 
the pillows, Chase sat quietly in his 
chair, thoughtfully smoking. Aftera 
time he leaned forward with his elbows 
on his knees and his chin on his hands, 
and sighed so heavily that Bunch trot- 
ted over and looked up inquiringly. 
Chase looked down at him with a 
whimsical half smile. 

“Hello, old man. Sit up there, I'm 
going to tell you something. I know 
you won't tell.” 

Bunch thumped his tail against the 
rug and held one shaggy ear expect- 
antly aloft. 

“Bunch, once upon a time there was 
a woman and three men. All the men 
loved this woman, two, at least, very 
dearly, and the other one we think this 
woman loved, but he was ambitious 
and married a woman with a great deal 
of money. We think he was a poor 
sort of a man, Bunch, and we were 
glad when he married the other wo- 
man. Women always like him, some- 
how. That left the two, Bunch, still 
loving this dear lady, and one of them 
she married. The other chap couldn't 
stay around then, and he just disap- 
peared to travel like every other dis- 
gruntled old bachelor.” 

Chase was silent so long that Bunch 
whined. 

“Well, Bunch, perhaps we haven’t 
the right even to think of it; but it 
seems to us that her heart was still 
with the man she had loved first, al- 
though she was a tender and a faithful 
wife. In two years her husband died, 
and she mourned him so bitterly that 
it almost seemed like a tender woman’s 
strong remorse because she had never 
been able to love him in the full meas- 
ure that he gave his splendid heart to 
her. Now two years more have passed, 
and she has come back here, and that 
fellow is going to see her as he used to 
five yearsago. He hasn't any business 
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to do that Bunch. It’sthis damned 
cruel egotism—it makes me so hot!— 
and he is gratifying his admiration for 
her and his love for himself by trying 
to make her love him again, make her 
miserable all her life with loving a 
married man. O, Bunch! the two- 
legged brutes in this world! I'd like 
to have hold of his collar!” 

* * * * 

It was only a few weeks after this 
that Bunch was subjected to a most 
humiliating process of scrubbing and 
combing, which left him irritated to 
the last degree. 

Chase would not even trust his dainty 
paws to touch the street to-day, but 
held him under one arm as he went out 
to his hansom, and all during their ride 
Bunch looked up at him inquisitively, 
wondering why he seemed so restless, 
and smiled in that deprecating way. 

He was allowed to trot after Chase 


as they got out and mounted a flight of 


stone steps. Somehow, things made 
him feel queer. He looked up at Chase 
and whined as they waited for admit- 
tance. 

The door swung back, showing a hall 
as familiar as the dreams of his puppy- 
hood. He darted in ahead of his mas- 
ter, scampering along with his nose to 
the polished floor, and never swerved 
nor paused until he stood in front of 
that impudent statue-woman, barking 
a frantic defiance at her as she stood 
cold and stately, just where he had left 
her. 

When Chase had hurriedly hushed 
his clamor he still ran around sniffing 
excitedly, peering under the chairs in 
the drawing-room, circling about at 
that end where the Long Thing had 
been, and pausing, with both ears 
erect, in the little room where he had 
left his mistress sobbing, long ages 
ago, in her trailing black robes. He 
could hear the swish of her skirts now, 
and trotted gayly out to meet her as 
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she stood smiling gently in the door- 
way, one hand held out to Chase in 
welcome. 

“I’m so glad you came,” she was say- 
ing in her slow, musical way. “I was 
just wishing for a sight of old friends. 
Why—Bobby! Surely!” 

“Yap—yap!” responded the gentle- 
man, joyously, glad to hear his own 
name again, and scratching her dress 
with his eager paws in the most friend- 
ly manner possible. The sight of him 
seemed to stir her deeply, and she bent 
swiftly down to him, turning her face 
from view. 

“I found him on the street a year or 
more ago,” Chase was explaining. 
“Forlorn little ragamuffin, too. I never 
knew until lately that Hammond had 
one, which ran away, but I thought 
Bunch might be the one, and brought 
him around on trial.” 

“Oh, is his name Bunch now? You 
cannot imagine how strange it seems 
to see him again. He ran away the 
day my—when Will was buried.” 

She held Bunch in the hollow of her 
arm, and the hand that stroked his 
head trembled with an agitation which 
Chase, ina vague, perplexed way, could 
not attribute entirely to past grief. 

“I hardly think he will try vagrancy 
again,” he said lightly. ‘Bunch has 
found that friends are better than 
freedom.” 

“Then he has learned a philosophy 
which we wise human creatures are 
slow to accept.” 

“But we are slower still to realize 
that we have both, while we are cry- 
ing after one or the other,” he 
answered smilingly. They had all 
said she was looking remarkably fine, 
but it seemed to him that the bright- 
ness of her eyes was that of unrest, 
and certainly her face was pale. But 
she was smiling at him in the same 
slow, sweet way he had known in other 
days, and it made his staid old head 
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feel dizzy. He could have sat there 
all day looking at her, and it was 
something savage and profane that he 
said to himself as a discreet voice at 
the door announced “Mr. Van Pelt.” 

Knowing some things that he did 
know, and guessing at others he saw 
that this meant something serious to 
her, but whether welcome or unwel- 
come, he could not tell. She was no 
inexperienced girl, to blush or betray 
confusion, but the pupils of her eyes 
dialated, and the statutesque calm of 
her manner seemed that of tenseness 
rather than repose. If Chase had dis- 
trusted his old rival before, he cordial- 
ly hated him now, and greeted him 
with an inward grimace and a resolve 
to stay him out if it killed them both. 
In the staidest of men, the boy will 
crop out occasionally. 

“How d’do, Van Pelt? I haven’t come 
across youin along while. Here, here 
Bunch! What’s the matter?” 

Something very serious was the mat- 
ter from Bunch’s point of view. Van 
Pelt did not like dogs, and dogs did not 
like Van Pelt. Bunch’s likes and dis- 
likes were always violent and vocifer- 
ous, and he didn’t believe in mincing 
matters, He trotted toward Van Pelt 
with a suspicious sniff and half a dozen 
angry yaps from a safe distance, and 
then as Van Pelt wheeled swiftly on 
his heel and looked at him, he retreated 
under a chair and lifted up his voice in 
a prolonged howl, feeling himself 
kicked in spirit, if not in flesh. 

No man, whether he likes animals or 
detest them, cares to be treated by one 
as though he were an incarnation of 
calamity, and Van Pelt was annoyed. 
Mrs. Hammond chided Bunch lightly, 
but the finger she shook at him 
trembled, and Chase wondered what 
serious matter she could be weighing in 
her mind as she glanced slowly from 
him to the dog, and then at Van Pelt. 

He may have imagined it, but he felt 
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in every bone that Van Pelt was curs- 
ing him roundly. He was glad of it, 
too, and sat there as comfortably as 
though he had been receiving a little 
party in his own rooms. He chatted, 
he laughed, he told excellent stories 
and items of gossip about town; he 
was as gayly interesting as a society 
novel and as diverting as a light opera, 
and all the time he was wondering 
what the devil was up. 

Of one thing he was sure, that he 
was an intruder. It made him angry, 
obstinately, unreasonably angry, and 
strengtened his resolution not to move 
an inch unti: Van Pelt went. The fel- 
low had no business there anyway! 
They had both loved the same woman, - 
each in his own way, and if that gave 
the one the privilege to torture her, 
surely it gave the other the right to 
protect her. What from? Well, in 
fact, he really didn’t know. They had 
both far outstripped the bounds of an 
ordinary call when Van Pelt arose, 
viciously polite. 

“I really must apoligize for staying 
such an unconscionable time, but if I 
did not have to meet a man on busi- 
ness in considerably less time than it 
will take to get down town, I should be 
tempted to try your hospitality still 
further. Good afternoon, Chase! Mrs. 
Hammond, may I see you soon about 
those bonds? It is a matter which 
should be attended to at once.” 

Chase took this succession of slaps as 
it was intended, but he did not care. 
He quietly patted Bunch, growling be- 
side him, as Mrs. Hammond stepped in- 
to the hall with Van Pelt. He rather 
wondered at the proud way she had 
thrown her head back, but he could not 
see the clear light in her eyes, at once 
glad and scornful. 

“Oh thank you so much,” she was 
saying softly, “but you need not incon- 
venience yourself. Ihave decided not 
to take the bonds.” 
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“Not to take—” 

Chase could not see Van Pelt, who 
was frowning and looking searchingly 
at her. 

“Yes, I have decided not to take 
them. Perhaps I would better say 
goodbye now? If you intend going 
away soon I probably shall not see you 
for some time. And you will remem- 
ber me kindly to Mrs. Van Pelt, 
please?” 

It did not seem a cordial goodbye, 
since somehow she had clasped her 
hands behind her, and was standing 
like a graceful statue, smiling slightly, 
with her head up and her eyes still 
drooped with the faintest suspicion of 

scorn. It was the woman of it, to both 
’ these men, the eternal, incomprehensi- 
ble womau. Fora moment these two, 


the man and the woman, stood looking 
at each other as men and women have 
done every generation since reasoning 
humanity has been, and then he bowed 


and walked out without a word. 

When she turned back to Chase the 
* scornful light had given place to weari- 
ness, and a grain less of self control 
would have admitted the tragic. Per- 
haps it was for this reason that she did 
not look at him immediately, but bent 
over again to wave a playful hand at 
Bunch. Chase arose, anathematizing 
himself for his lack of consideration. 

“I have stayed wunconscionably 
myself, but I hadn't seen you in so 
long, you know, and if you will allow 
me to come again I will try to be more 
civilized. I'll leave Bobbie-Bunch here 
with thanks for the loan of his charm- 
ing society.” 

She*’shook her head earnestly as she 
gave him her hand. 

“Oh no, I want you to keep him, Mr. 
Chase. You have had him so long and 
he is so fond of you. Iam sure Will 
would have liked you tohave him. As 
a sort of keepsake, you know. And I 
am glad you came, too. I had the dis- 
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mals horribly this afternoon, but you 
have quite driven them away.” 

Her tired face contradicted her 
words. Tey apa 

Only a week later, scare-headed ex- 
tras were being cried in the street 
under Bunch’s window, and many emi- 
nently respectable people of his ac- 
quaintance were thrown into a state of 
astonishment bordering on collapse by 
the crash of the L. & R. P. Central and 
the disappearance of George Harring- 
ton Van Pelt, Secretary and Treasurer, 
with a hundred thousand or so of other 
people’s money. It was said that his 
wife’s fortune had vanished in the 
wreck. 

All that day there was so much excite- 
ment in Bunch’s little world that he 
was not in the least surprised when the 
discreet Bennett ushered in Mrs. Ham- 
mond, pale, quiet and tense, as she had 
been that long, long ago, when they 
took the Long Thing away from the 
drawing-room. Chase had been fidget- 
ing up and down the room, and he 
flushed in his astonishment. 

“I had to see you; I could not wait,” 
she said briefly. 

He was already bustling about to get 
her the very best chair his establish- 
ment afforded, and he knew that what- 
ever she wanted, the kindest thing he 
could do would be to bring her to the 
point at once. 

“You are in trouble? I should be so 
glad to be of assistance, you know, if 
you would allow me.” 

Her gloves seemed to annoy her, 
and she pulled them off and inter- 
laced her fingers so that the band of 
her wedding ring gleamed out be- 
tween them. The sight of it seemed 
to help her. 

“I came to tell you something, be- 
fore my courage failed me. If you 
do not know you will think so much 
better of me than I deserve.” 





MEN, A WOMAN,’*AND THE WORLD AS BOB SAW THEM 


“I CAME TO TELL YOU SOMETHING, BEFORE MY COURAGE FAILED ME”’ 
Drawn by W. H,. Upham 


There was a pile of those cursed 


newspapers on the table, with the 
flaring headlines uppermost. She in- 
dicated them with a nervous gesture. 

“I undertsood why you stayed the 
other afternoon. It was humiliating, 
but it was kind. You helped me, 
you and little Bobbie, but you didn’t 
dream how it really was. You heard 


him speak of bonds? There were no 
bonds. He wanted me to go away 
with him, to run away with another 
woman’s husband, you understand. 
To drag her good name and mine 
through the wretched divorce courts. 
He had come for my answer that 
day. I felt so helpless.” 

“Oh!” muttered Chase quickly to 
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himself, holding his breath for fear 
he should lose his grip. He would 
not look at her. 

“I had been fighting it out all day,” 
she continued rapidly. “Oh my God! 
isn’t it bitter to think that I had to 
fight over such a thing; that I, proud 
of my good name, the wife and wid- 
ow of an honorable man, could hesi- 
tate for a moment, could be so lightly 
esteemed by any man that he could 
find it in his heart to suggest so base 
a thing?” 

Chase remained dumb and miser- 
able before the fierce self-accusation 
of her eyes. How relentlessly, how 
unsparingly she told it. He looked 
at those wretched papers, and shrank 
within himself at the thought that 
her fair name might have been among 
those glaring capitals. Perhaps she 
was thinking of it too, for she shud- 
dered as she looked at them and the 
fire left her. 

“That is all, for that afternoon you 
came, a recollection of my other life, 
and I awoke to what I was about to do. 
How angry he was! I had been strug- 
gling so helplessly before, but after it 
was over I felt so appallingly calm. I 
feel as though I had been in a vacum, 
and had been brought out again into 
God’s fresh air. Is it unwomanly for 
me to tell you these things? I think so, 
but I suppose it is a sort of bitter pen- 
ance. I had todoit. Goodbye.” 

“I think it very brave of you to tell 
me,” he answered, rising with her but 
feeling horribly uncomfortable. “I 
consider itan honor. Noone need be 
ashamed of having won a victory.” 

“I am not ashamed of that. But I 
am so bitterly ashamed of fighting in 
so wretched a cause. Do not try tosee 
me, please. I shall probably leave 
town, anyway.” 

“Leave town!” he exclaimed in dis- 
may, gently taking the hand she had 
not moved to offer him. It was a cold 
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hand, but on her cheek a flush crept up. 

“I think so. New York is very ex- 
pensive. Much of my property has 
been put into the L. & R. P. Central, 
and I fear the house will have to go.” 

“The damned scoundrel!” he thought 
wrathfully, the words barely able to 
keep themselves behind his teeth, and 
in his hot anger he tightened his hold 
on the slender fingers until she winced. 

“Forgive me, I was a brute. But it 
makes me so—furious. See here, Mrs. 
Hammond, you have no near men rela- 
tions, won’t you let me as Will’s friend 
try to straighten out this financial 
tangle for you? Please let me.” 

She hesitated so long that he grew 
anxious. 

“Please trust me that far.” 

“You are so good,” she whispered 
back, the strained solemnity fading 
from her eyes in unutterable relief. “I 
knew I could trust you; it wasn’t that. 
And it will be such a help to me.” 

“I shall have to see you now and then 
about your business, youknow. You 
will let me come for that, will you 
not?” 

“Yes. 
please.” 

When he came back into the room he 
sat down by the table with the scat- 
tered newspapers on it, and sighed so 
heavily that Bunch could not under- 
stand it, any more than he could under- 
stand why Chase should take his silky 
head between his two hands and look 
fixedly at him, saying soberly: 

“Rightfully, Bunch, we both belong 
to her.” 

This was very silly. For many days 
after, too, Chase was thoughtful and 
serious, but then he began to whistle 
again, and as time rolled on, he took 
Bunch out to buy things at the most 
amazing places; gorgeous stores full of 
flowers or bon-bons, or things that glit- 
tered and shone. 

And Bunch wondered. 


But you must not come often, 





STONE BRIDGE OVER THE RIMAC 


TRANS-ANDEAN RAILWAY FROM ARGENTINE TO CHILI 


By Hezekiah 


HE development of the North 
FE American continent has been the 
wonder of the nineteenth century. 
The development of the South Ameri- 
can continent is to be the wonder of 


the twentieth. The purple empire, in 
Argentine, which England is said to 
have lost, Italy has found. A new 
Italy is forming, not the Italy which we 
have known in Europe, in the shadow 
of the Alps, but in South America, and 
in the shadow of the Andes. Aeneas 
did not stop at Rome. 

I mean by this that the influx of Ital-., 
ian immigrants’ into Argentine has 
been so greatly in excess of those from 
any other country that the natives of 
the Argentine peninsula have practi- 
cally taken possession of that great 
South American country. When I say 


Butterworth 


“The purple empire which England has 
lost, Italy has gained,” Isimply repeat 
an expression which I frequently heard 
while I was traveling in Argentine, not 
long ago. “The purple empire” is a 
name often applied to that country by 
its residents. That England has lost 
it is an assertion which I would not 
want to make myself. Of course the 
meaning is that while at one time 
English immigrants and English senti- 
ment dominated in Argentine, the Ital- 
ian element now bids fair to attain the 
ascendency there. 


ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON THE “PURPLE EMPIRE” 


The recent treaty of peace and arbi- 
tration between Italy and the Argen- 
tine Republic makes the two empires 
one in heart, progress and expansion, 
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and leads the way to fulfill the visions 
of Simon Bolivar and San Martin. 

Just what the ultimate result of this 
will be I cannot say. Its immediate 
effect now is to go towards making 
Argentine one of the most beautiful 
countries in the world. This is seen in 
the plans and adornment of the parks 
and streets, in the way in which the 
people scatter out into the suburbs to 
live in pretty houses surrounded by 
superb grounds, and, even more than 
anything else, by the beauty of the 
statues which adorn the public build- 
ings, squares and parks. The statues 
which are placed in the streets and 
parks of North America too often do 
not adorn them. The statues put in 
the public places in Argentine, under 
Italian influence, are works of art. 


ARGENTINE’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 
I went to Argentine to study the 
development of the North American 
schools established there by Sarmiento, 


and the application there of the Swiss 
kindergarten methods. There are now 
in existence in various countries in 
South America, and in successful opera- 
tion, what are known as the “North 
American Normal Schools.” These 
were founded in Argentine by Sar- 
miento, the great teacher president of 
that country, and in Chili by Dr. 
Taylor, since become more famous as 
Bishop Taylor of Africa. With these 
schools there have been combined, in 
most cases, kindergarten schools, in 
which the methodsjof Peztalozzi are 
taught in the most approved modern 
manner. The development of these 
schools in the southern hemisphere has 
been one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of this century, and they pres- 
sent exceedingly valuable material for 
the student of educational problems. 
There has recently been founded in 
Buenos Ayres a kindergarten normal 
school for the training of teachers after 
the Swiss methods. 
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Sarmiento was for some time Argen- 
tine’s minister to Washington. While 
there he became the intimate friend of 
Charles Sumner and Horace Mann. To 
visit the latter he came to Boston, and 
it was through his acquaintance with 
Mr. Mann that he acquired the know- 
ledge of industrial training which, later 
when he had been elected to the high- 
est office in his own country, led him 
to introduce it there. The schools 
which he established have flourished 
ever since and their origin is shown 
to-day by the signs above their doors, 
“North American Normal Schools.” 
Sarmiento wrote a book, “Fecunda 
Quiroda,” which was translated into 
English by Mrs. Mann. She gave it 
the title of “Life in the Argentine.” 
It gives a beautiful and accurate pic- 
ture of life in that country and is 
valuable both for its historical accuracy 
and for its exquisite literary art. 

Bishop Taylor established similar 
schools in Chili, taking out many 
bright women from both east and 
west as histeachers. It was his theory 
that missionary work should be self- 
supporting, and his teachers went out 
with so little provision for the future 
that some of them are said to have 
lived on pumpkin seeds on their arrival 
there. But eventually they won, and 
the schools have been very successful 
ever since. In Concepcion and Santi- 
ago they are now the fashionable 
schools, and are attended by hundreds 
of pupils from the richest and most in- 
fluential families. It is interesting to 
know that the late Dom Pedro, while 
Emperor of Brazil, had become a con- 
vert to this same system of schools and 
was introducing it into his*own country 
when the revolution occurred which 
sent him into exile. He had already 
brought a company of kindergarten 
teachers from New York, but at the 
time he had to leave them they were 
not sufficiently established, so that it is 
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impossible to say yet if their work will 
achieve the success that it has in the 
other countries. 

Sarmiento believed that primary 
school education is the foundation of 
national character, and he labored 
earnestly to put that principle into 
practice. He was the apostle of edu- 
cation in South America. He is buried 
in the Recoleta, at Buenos Ayres, one 
of the most beautiful cemeteries in the 
world. The name means “Remem- 
brance.” Sarmiento’s monument there 
is a magnificent structure, having, 
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San Martin first wrested the indepen- 
dence of Argentine from Spain. For 
this he was offered the supreme mili- 
tary power. This he firmly declined, 
and when he had seen the affairs of 
Argentine firmly established upon a 
stable basis he collected an army, and 
crossing the Andes, unmindful of great 
danger, united his forces with those in 
Chili which were in revolt against the 
Spanish rule, and, taking command, 
led them also to liberty. For this he 
was later offered by the grateful Chil- 
ians, a gift of ten thousand ounces of 


PROMENADE OF THE ALAMEDA, LIMA 


among other bas-reliefs, one represent- 
ing him as surrounded by children. I 
imagine that nowhere else in the world 
is there a monument to the president 
of a great country similar to that. 
Among the monuments in Argentine, 
though, one which merits unusual at- 
tention is that erected to San Martin, in 
the cathedraliat Buenos Ayres. San Mar- 
tin was the patriot who secured thein- 
dependence of so much of South Ameri- 
ca and after all his noblest monument is 
his character, his reputation and the 
work which he has accomplished. 


gold. This he at first declined, and 
always refused to accept for himself, 
but eventually he took it and gave it 
over to the city of Santiago to be used 
to found a public library, which to this 
day flourishes there as a monument to 
his generosity and pariotism. 

San Martin’s motto was characteris- 
tic:—“‘Seras lo que debes ser y sino, 
no seras nada.” 

“Thou must be that which thou 
oughtest to be, else thou shalt be noth- 
ing.” 

Still later, Sarmiento did for Peru 
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what he had done for Argentine and 
Chili, and there, as in Argentine, he 
was offered a supreme dictatorship, 
which he also refused. Not long after- 
ward he publicly announced his prin- 
ciples in the following remarkable 
words :—“The presence of a fortunate 
general in the country where he has 
achieved success is detrimental to the 
state. Ihave achieved the indepen- 
dence of Peru. I have ceased to be a 
public man.” He returned to Argen- 
tine, and, taking a fond farewell of the 
land for which he had done so much, 
went, a comparatively poor man, to 
Belgium, where he spent the remainder 
of his life in obscurity. After his death 
though an official commission was sent 
from Argentine to bring his body to 
Buenos Ayres, where it was received 
with a degree of pomp and interred in 
such magnificence as has perhaps never 
been accorded to any one except a 
Roman emperor, Napoleon and Lin- 


coln. 
CROSSING THE CONTINENT 


The journey across the continent 
was exceedingly interesting. It came 
as a surprise to a northern man to find 
such excellent modern railway facili- 
ties as I did there. The most impres- 
sive part of the journey was that made 
over the Tran-Andine line. The com- 
pleted road will cross at a height of 
thirteen thousand feet above the sea. 
At the time I crossed there were some 
fifty miles of the road uncompleted, 
and over this gap the journey had to be 
made on mule back. 

We went from Buenos Ayres to Men- 
doza by the Argentine Railway, a dis- 
tance of six hundred miles. The ac- 
commodations on this line are superb, 
with all the modern improvements 
which the most enterprising railroads 
in the United States have. At Men- 
doza we changed to the - Trans-Andine 
railway, wuich mounts up among the 
summits by wonderful feats of engi- 
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neering skill. The work on that line 
was at that time rapidly being pushed 
to completion. After we had gone as 
far as we could on thatyline} we took 
mules for two days to the Chilian side 
of the Andes, where, at Los Andes, 
was the eastern terminus of the Chil- 
ian railway. From there to Valparai- 
so it was about five hours’ ride, over 
another finely equipped road. The 
time required for crossing depended on 
the time of the year, and in thinking 
of that one must remember that there 
the seasons are just reversed from 
what they are here. In their winter 
no one crossed except the mail carriers, 
In their summer, which is the northern 
winter, that journey from ocean to 
ocean was made in seventy-two hours. 
It was early in the Andean spring when 
I went over, and we were five days on. 
the way. 

Of course the crossing of the extreme 
heights on mule-back was the most in- 
teresting as well as the most pictures- 
que part of the journey. This was 
made all the more striking from the 
fact that we made a considerable part. 
of the journey at night, in a magnifi- 
cent moonlight which lighted up’ the 
tremendous gorges and; towering 
mountain summits in a wonderful man- 
ner. This night crossing is made be- 
cause the snow is more firm under the 
feet of the mules then than it is when 
softened by the heat of the sun. There 
were about twenty-five persons in the 
party with which I crossed. The most 
of them were interested in mercantile 
pursuits on one coast or the other. 
There were about fifty mules in the 
string, half of them being pack ani- 
mals. The latter have no saddle or 
bridle, nor is any attempt made to 
guidethem. They are so wonderfully 
intelligent that they are quite able to 
take care of themselves, and as a gen- 
eral thing the pack mules take the lead 
with no driver, following the trail with 
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unerring accuracy, while the animals 
carrying the passengers follow them. 
The latter animals have one muleteer 
to every three mules, to look out for 
them. There is not so much danger in 
making the journey as might be 
thought. The animals are wonderfully 
intelligent and careful. Nota step is 
taken until they are sure of their foot- 
ing, and in every way they seem to 
reason like human beings. Ifinclimb- 
ing up, they stop to take breath on one 
of the shelving paths, where perhaps 
a precipice drops off for hundreds of 
feet on one side, they always turn so 
as to stand with their heads turned 
outward and their bodies pressed as 
tightly as possible against the sides of 
the mountain. 
ANDES MOUNTAIN SCENERY 

The scenery in crossing from one 
ocean to the other is indescribably 
grand, especially in the mountains. 
The sides of the mountains were 


covered with snow, and it lay so smooth 
that as the brilliant moonlight fell up- 
on it the mountains looked dazzling 
white or absolutely black. Then, al- 
though we were 13,000 feet above the 
sea, the extinct volcano of Tupungato 
rises above that as much higher as 


does Mt. Washington from the 
surrounding country. Then, too, 
Aconcagua, which can be seen by 
another route a little further to the 
north of the one I crossed by, is 
23,000 feet high, or as high as Mt. 
Blanc and Mt. Washington together. 
In addition to being comparatively 
safe the trip across can be made much 
more comfortably than would be sup- 
posed, although mules and men some- 
times suffer from the rarefied air at 
that height. This isso apt to be the 
case that when San Martin crossed the 
Andes, years ago,» to accomplish the 
freedom of Chili, he lost five thousand 
out of nine thousand mules. No one 
can imagine, who has not been there, 
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how dependent these South American 
countries are upon mules. If North 
America may be called the‘land of bi- 
cycles, South America is the land of 
mules. They are so plenty and cheap 
that everybody might have;one, and I 
must say, for my part, that I think 
they are at least more picturesque than 
wheels. 

At frequent intervals on the trail 
over the mountains there are built 
small houses for the mail carriers to 
restin. Then there are a lesser num- 
ber of larger stone houses in which 
tourists are furnished cots and food. 

They are quite comfortable and the 
food is good, although, .of course, 
everything had to be brought by mule- 
back from one side of the mountains 
or the other..* On each side lies a great 
cattle raising country and one in which 
almost every kind of fruit grows to 
perfection. For the mule ride over 
the mountains we paid one hundred 
Argentine dollars, which were equiva- 
lent to about $30 of our money. That 
we paid to the muleteer, and he took 
all the care of providing lodging. 
Food was extra. The entire expense 
from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso was 
one hundred and fifty Argentine dol- 
lars or $50 in American money. In- 
convenient and dangerous as the jour- 
ney was, women frequently crossed. 
Some of Bishop Taylor’s missionaries, 
years ago, were the first women to 
cross, but in later years the Yankee 
and English schoolmarms cross in the 
summer time just for the trip. 

SOUTH AMERICAN HOSPITALITY 

One of the-pleasantest features of 
my visit to Argentine was the delight- 
ful hospitality extended to mein dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I was en- 
tertained at several country homes of 
men who are usually spoken of, and 
quite justly so, as “cattle kings.” One 
of these homes was the Estancia Cali- 
fornia, owned by Mr. Bernitz, where I 
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had a thoroughly enjoyable visit. Mr. 
Bernitz, Senior, and his family went 
from New England to California in a 
prairie schooner just before the discov- 
ery of gold there. He acquired con- 
siderable property in California but as 
his health failed him in that climate, 
and he had seven sons for whom it was 
his ambition to provide large farms, he 
decided to emigrate once more, and he 
did so, this time going to South 
America. There, on the plains of Ar- 
gentine, he purchased an enormous 
tract of land which he and his family 
have developed until now it may very 
well be called a “cattle kingdom.” 
There were upon the ranch, when I 
was there, 10,000 sheep and 40,000 head 
of cattle. The income from the estab- 


lishment was reported on good author- 
ity to be $50,000 in gold in a single 
year. 
ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH AMERICA 
It is worthy of note that although 


these South American countries are 
originally of Spanish settlement, the 
style of architecture now in use there 
does not follow the old Spanish models 
introduced so many years ago. Instead 
of houses built around a courtyard, as 
was the custom then, Italian models 
are more often followed, and the Ber- 
nitz home was a beautiful Italian villa, 
surrounded by superb grounds. 

One thing there was odd. The 
watch dog was a full grown puma, or 
mountain lion, to all appearances per- 
fectly at liberty, roaming up and down 
the lawn in front of the house. A 
close examination, though, showed that 
this was not the case. A long and 
solidly fastened rod of iron extended 
for some distance along the lawn. On 
this slid a ring attached by achain toa 
collar of iron around the creature’s 
neck, and the combination of the two 
gave him sufficient play so that he 
seemed to be at liberty. As a matter 
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of fact, he did roam at will all over the 
place for a good many months after he 
was first brought there, a wild little 
kitten. 

Another of the hospitable homes 
where I was most delightfully enter- 
tained was that of Nicholas Lowe, a 
man who, Scotch by birth, drove out 
into what was then a wilderness, with 
no property in the world except the 
cart in which he rode. Even after he 
had settled himself that was for some 
time the only shelter he had, and for 
more than one month he slept under it. 
Just before I was there this man had 
given $25,000 in gold to establish a 
training school. Mr. Lowe’s posses- 
sions now stretch far around him, and 
his herds are numbered by thousands. 
He has gone largely into the raising of 
sheep, and took a first premium on 
wool at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
The reason why he takes so great an 
interest in educational matters, as 
shown by the gift he had recently 
made and by others no less munificent, 
may be because he married one of the 
school teachers who went to South 
America. 

Another strange animal which fre- 
quents the grounds of these South 
American homes is the guanaco, an 
animal of the llama family, wool bear- 
ing, and more nearly like our sheep 
than any other animal here in the 
north. These guanacos are the most 
innocent and harmless looking crea- 
tures possible, and will approach a 
stranger shyly as if curious but timid. 
If a hand is put out to touch them, 
though, or they take fright at any- 
thing, “pish” comes a stream of ill- 
smelling water from out the nostrils 
of the inoffensive looking animals, and 
away they scatter, leaving the sufferer 
to reflect that Providence rarely leaves 
even the most helpless creatures with- 
out some means of self defense. 





ONE OF HIS MEN 


By Edna Carter 


ARROLL stopped thump- 
ing his banjo and looked 
across the parade ground. 
“Who’s that with the 
lieutenant?” 

Sergeant Kelly glanced 

-up from his book as he 
leaned back against a 

pillar of the porch. “Oh, young Tren- 
ham, a friend of Masen’s—also brother 
to Miss Trenham,” he responded with 
agrin. “Nice kid, he’s been up here 
before with his sister.” 

Both men jumped to their feet and 
saluted as their officer passed. The 
boy looked no older than seventcen or 
eighteen, but there was something in 


his well-cut face and.manner of holding 


his head that struck Carroll. He 
watched the straight figure in blue and 
the slender easy form of his companion 
until they disappeared around company 
C’s quarters. 

Some privates lounged out on the 
porch in the quiet that falls at the end 
of a perfect September day. “Good 
night, good night, beloved—I come to 
watch o’er thee—To be near thee, to 
be near thee, alone is peace for me,” 
sang Carroll in his sympathetic tenor. 

He ‘had one of those wondrously 
Sweet voices with a pathetic inflection, 
such as is often found in an untrained 
voice. The tone is not always clear 
nor perfectly true to a cultivated ear, 
but though it be asentimental poem in 
a drawing room, or a topical song in a 
beer-garden, this certain quality strikes 
a chord in the heart of everyone. A 
pure example of goodness; the form 
divine in the guise of a beautiful 
woman; gold, power of mind or intel- 


lect; none of these so completely sway 
aman asa voice with such an expres- 
sion as Carroll’s possessed. 

Sergeant Kelly was idly watching 
the singer’s white hand and the flash 
of a diamond as it carelessly moved 
across the banjo’s strings. “You've 
got the prettiest voice Iever heard in 
aman,” said Adams, “Goon, you’ve 
got to go on.” 

Carroll looked up into the red and 
gold of the west with a dreamy gaze. 
“Thine eyes are stars of morning—Thy 
lips are crimson flowers. Good night, 
goodnight, beloved—while I count the 
weary hours—Good night!” The last, 
highly, softly passionate. 

The bugle rang for retreat. Carroll 
rose with a scowl. “Damn the noise; 
I’m tired of this sort of business.” 

In the stillness of a summer’s even- 
ing when the clear, silver notes of the 
bugle sound down by the quarter- 
master-sergeant’s, then up near the 
barracks; when after a little the squads 
of blue wheel into straight, motionless 
lines, with the western light on the 
faces of the men and glittering on the 
metal of their caps; when the rapid 
succession of voices respond to roll 
call, and when in the silence following, 
the sunset gun booms and the big flag 
in the center of the parade ground 
drops; it is all a picture which one 
remembers, 

Then at the sharp, quick orders from 
the officers, the lines of blue in perfect 
order vanish from your eyes, twilight 
creeps over the deserted ground, and 
the indistinct murmur of voices on 
either side of the line, or the soft 
whistle of an orderly as*he passes you 
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in the dimness, are the only things 
of life between the passing of the day 
and the coming night. 

After taps, Sergeant Kelly in his 
iron bunk heard, coming softly from 
the window near him, a fragment of 
song. “To be near ,thee, to be near 
thee, is peace for me.” 

The Sergeant raised himself on his 
elbow. Carroll’s broad shoulders were 
outlined in the open window, his face 
turned to the cool darkness. The man 
in his bunk spoke in a stage whisper, 
“O, I say, was it a girl?” 

The figure left the window and 
muttered something about wishing the 
sergeant would take his departure to a 
specified climate supposed to possess a 
considerable amount of heat, then he 
flung himself on his narrow bed with- 
out undressing, the night wind blow- 
ing against his face. 

Six weeks before, twenty-five re- 
cruits in charge of Captain McIntyre 
had arrived at the post straight from 
New York City. They were mostly 
from the east side and were a hard lot. 
Among them was a man who gave his 
name as Vincent Carroll. The com- 
manding officer showed some surprise 
when the well built young fellow with 
the self possessed countenance and 
clothes that never came from Grand 
street, stood before him. He was ase 
signed to Company “B” and the major 
remarked afterward that he looked like 
one of Gibson’s Yale men, but he was 
used to recruits with the look of better 
days in their faces, and it wasn’t his 
duty to ask questions. After the visit 
of the paymaster Carroll spent a couple 
of days in the guard-house and medi- 
tated. 

In the river that flowed past the fort 
there was a small island, where a 


Swede gathered in the government 
dollars after each pay day and in ex- 
change got rid of a lot of poor wkiskey. 
Carroll, with a number of others, went 
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to the island and was brought back 
gloriously drunk. The chaplain came 
to see him while in disgrace. One of 
the men in his company, with a poeti- 
cal mind, had said that Carroll’s eyes 
were like wet violets. To-day as he 
sat with his arm on the table, his head 
resting on his hand, he looked very 
tough and sick of himself, and his eyes 
were more like withered violets that 
had been thrown in the gutter, to _con- 
tinue the poetical soldier’s simile. 

The chaplain didn’t say much; he 
looked rather disgusted. “I didn’t 
think you cared for such things, Car- 
roll.” “If it hadn’t been such vile 
stuff. I can’t go such devilish poor 
whiskey,” replied the man with a weak 
smile. 

“Come over to my house and I'll 
give you something decent to drink; 
but look here, you're not the sort to get 
on acommon jag. If a man of your 
ability has been fool enough to enlist, 
keep straight, anyway, until you get 
out of this,” said the chaplain. 

It was plain talk; he knew nothing 
of the man before him, but he did not 
think it was sheer love of the army nor 
the paltry soldier’s pay that caused a 
man with Carroll’s appearance to en- 
list.. Some entered the ranks to bury 
their identity and some to forget; 
possibly it was the latter with the man 
in the guard-house. 

Perhaps some proper, good people 
with the best intentions, but possessing 
rather narrow minds, would not agree 
with Chaplain Baxter’s mode of dis- 
tributing ministerial advice, but he 
knew men well and always got at the 
human side first. He usually gave 
lectures Sunday nights instead of ser- 
mons, and talked straight from the 
shoulder. Although he was an or- 
dained clergyman of the Episcopal 
church, he once said to Miss Trenham, 
“I could not gain the free confidence of 
my men were I clerically offensive. 1 
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gave up ritualism some years ago and 
began preaching the gospel.” 

Every soldier in the fort came to the 
Post Hall Sundays. The hall was used 
for a ball-room, concert-room and for 
various purposes week days; but the 
seventh day the chaplain, in his white 
robe, the strong lines of his face in 
outline against the big, condemned 
flag. on the wall back of him, his con- 
cise clear language with the ring of 
truth in his voice, held the attention of 
officers and men. 

After the island affair,through the 
plea that he wanted assistance in his 
library, the chaplain obtained permis- 
sion for Carroll’s presence in his house 
often, and in an easy chair, his feet up 
and a good cigar in his mouth, Private 
Carroll discussed many things with 
Chaplain Baxter. Once or twice dur- 
ing some heated argument, when the 
private was eloquently driving his 
point, he stopped suddenly and apolo- 
gized, realizing the difference in their 
stations. The chaplain looked so con- 
temptuously at him that he gave it up 
and accepted his host’s hospitality as 
one gentleman from another. 

The second ‘day of young Ralph 
Trenham’s arrival at the post he went 
over to the soldiers’ quarters to greet 
the acquaintances he had made on 
former visits. He was introduced to 
Carroll in a careless way, and the two, 
through some indefinable instinct im- 
mediately swore by eachother. Tren- 
ham was a favorite on both sides of the 
line,and as he always did as he pleased, 
his slight figure with the boyish droop 
of the shoulders was often seen beside 
that of Private Carroll. 

One day they were stretched full 
length, partly in the shadow of a big 
boulder, on a side hill overlooking the 
river. It was perfect Indian summer— 
an odorless, smoky haze over the white 
buildings of the fort back of them, over 
the green and gold and red woods in 
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the valley below. Through the dream- 
like curtain the broad Missouri gleamed 
like hot silver. 

Suddenly the boy gave an apologetic 
laugh. “I heard the story of your en- 
listment to-day,” “Yes?” drawled his 
companion. ‘They say it was a girl, 
and Forsyth saw her picture in your 
watch.” Carroll sat up and laughed 
cheerfully. He took out his watch, 
opened the back and handed it to 
Ralph. The fine, firm features of an 
elderly lady looked out with haughty 
expression from the diamond rimmed 
timepiece. “My mother,” said Carroll, 
“she lives in Virginia.” They were 
both silent, then Carroll spoke again. 

“The mother is the best friend after 
all, don’t forget that, Ralph. And 
they love the black sheep as well as the 
spotless ones. I made a mistake. I—” 
he dropped over on his side, with his 
hat partly covering his face. ‘Well, 
I beg pardon for talking personalities.” 
The boy put his hand.on the man’s 
shoulder. There was a depth of ex- 
pression underneath his youthful, 
blase air that Carroll had discovered 
and bade him not be ashamed of. 
“Only weak fools laugh at sentiment 
or affection. If the world had more of 
both there wotldn’t be so many mis- 
takes” he had said. Carroll raised 
himself on his elbow and looked at 
Ralph with a strange, sweet smile. 

“You would like to know? I wasn’t 
so frightfully bad; it was mostly-on 
the surface. We had money and I 
liked to spend it. I did some rank 
foolish things—poker and sometimes a 
big drink. There is no other name for 
it. The last one was the worst one, 
my father told me to go to —, in other 
words cut me off without a shilling. 
I don’t think I was quite sober when I 
struck ‘that recruiting station in New 
York.” He stopped, his eyes fixed on 
the river below them, a sad line about 
his mouth. 
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Ralph spoke hesitatingly, “But your 
mother—doesn’t she know?” 

“No one knows where I am,” 
abrubtly. “There are two other boys at 
home; they will have to make up my 
loss.” The voice was rather bitter. 
He stretched himself out lazily and the 
two were silent. 

The boy never again referred to any- 
thing personal concerning his friend. 

Trenham remained but a few days 
longer and then went regretfully back 
to his studies. He sent some effusive, 
original letters to his new friend, and 
received replies in the best of English 
and chirography. 

Life at the post went on in its usual 
routine. The paymaster was welcomed 
again. Carroll gave one month’s pay 
to a scrub woman whose soldier hus- 
band invested hison the island. The 
remainder he spent on certain articles 
of clothing, muttering something to 
the effect that “Government socks” 
were too good for him. 

One day in December, as he was 
coming out of the chaplain’s house, the 
ambulance’ returning from town 
stopped in front and Lieut. Masen, the 
chaplain’s wife and a girl in a long, 
red coat descended from it. The girl 
looked at him in passing with soft eyes 
of gray, like young Trenham’s. 

In the days following, the entire post 
felt the presence of Miss Dency Tren- 
ham. She was everywhere with her 
numerous admirers, but the majority 
of the men in the soldiers’ barracks 
were betting on Masen. 

The chaplain came to Carroll with a 
request from the young lady that he 
would come over and sing for her. The 
major had given her permission to use 
any of his men for her pleasure if she 
choose. Carroll’s mouth became set. 
“Tell Miss Trenham I appreciate the 
honor of her request, but I could not 
possibly—do you think I would be seen 
in the company of ladies with these 
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clothes?” he broke off savagely. 
“That's all right, Carroll, but I had to 
satisfy her, you understand.” 

One afternoon the quartermaster 
sent him to the chaplain’s for some 
books. He was waiting in the hall for 
the servant to return, when the port- 
iers near him were pushed aside and a 
girl in a soft, trailing gown of red stood 
in the doorway. . “Oh,” she paused 
“are you not Mr. Vincent Carroll?” 
He bowed. 

“And you would not come when I 
sent for you, and I have heard nothing 
but you since my brother’s return,” 
she pouted. Carroll murmured some 
deprecatory answer. 

“But won't you come now and sing 
for me?” Her voice was caressing in 
itssoftness. “Ralph says you sing one 
of my songs, that is, asong of which 
[am very fond, one of Nevin’s. Won’t 
you come? Please.” 

Was ever woman’s voice so sweet? 
She drew back the curtains with one 
white hand and held the other out to 
him. The scarlet of her gown against 
the gray curtain, the glimpse of 
brightness and beauty in the room be- 
yond, the wide pleading eyes and the 
curve of the girl’s lips, the warmth 
and color of it all filled the man’s soul 
—then he threw back his head and 
turned away. ‘No, you are very kind 
—I thank you.” 

The chaplain came with the books 
and the soldier listened to the mes- 
sage to be delivered with downcast 
eyes. “Your blond Adonis is not very 
accommodating” said Miss Trenham 
petulantly to the chaplain, as the door 
closed on Carroll's athletic figure. 

The man plodding through the snow 
back to the quartermaster’s was hum- 
ming a song—“Thine eyes—.” 

The day before Miss Trenham had 
returned to town, the major had or- 
dered Lieut. Masen, with Carroll, to 
drive to a ranch a few miles north with 
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an ambulance for a deserter who had 
got thus far, stepped into a coyote’s 
hole through the deceiving snow and 
broken his leg. He crawled to the 
ranch almost frozen and completely ex- 
hausted and the owner of the ranch 
sent word to the post. 

The ambulance was in front of the 
major’s, ready to start. 

Miss Trenham came down the line in 
her red coat and tam o’ shanter, with 
Capt. McIntyre. “Where are you 
going?” she demanded of the Lieut. 
The major explained. “Oh, let me go 
too.” » The three officers demurred. 
She would get cold, and besides it 
wouldn’t be pleasant riding inside 
with asick man. “Then I'll sit on the 
box coming back” she said brightly. 
It ended in the major wrapping her up 
and the lieutenant putting her inside 
the ambulance with him. She threwa 
kiss to the dear old major as they 
rattled round the hill. Carroll was 
alone on the box. When they reached 
the ranch and the lieutenant got out 
to see about the deserter, Miss Tren- 
ham insisted that she be helped up in 
front immediately. 

“You had better come in and get 
warm first?” he hesitated. But she 
shook her wilful head. 

Seated beside the driver she straight- 
way began “I’m not a bit cold, are 
you?” 

Private Carroll of Company “B” did 
not have the reputation of a bear in 
the barracks, and by the time the sick 
soldier had been lifted into the coach 
and they were fairly started he was 
fully responsive to Miss Dency’s happy 
spirits. 

The young lady watched him as he 
cleverly controlled the leaders down a 


long hill. “You have driven four-in- 
hand?” “Not mules,” he responed, 
gravely. 

The lieutenant heard the girl's 


in the frosty air. He 


laugh ring 
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frowned. She was the sweetest girl 
in the world, but she was a little too 
ready to make friends with those out- 
side her class. As they were nearing 
the post Miss Trenham turned to the 
fellow in blue. “Do you know, I’ve 
had the best ride!” 

Her brown hair was blowing about 
her facein riotous escape; the cold had 
flushed her cheeks; the red tam 0’ 
shanter had become very rakish. 

“I'm delighted, I’m sure, if you have” 
drawled Carroll in the same tone of 
nonchalence and equality that the of- 
ficer inside the coach might have used. 
Then he bowed, “I beg your pardon,” 
his voice and manner once more a 
servant at her service. 

The scornful look that came over 
Ralph Trenham’s face at times, was 
noticeable on that of his sister. 

“Why do you beg my pardon! Don’t 
I know that you should be on the other 
side of the line? Ralph says so,” she 
faltered, under the sudden fire of his 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” and they drew up in 
front of the major’s. “ 

The middle of January, to the sur- 
prise of the commanding officers, Car- 
roll asked permission to go to town 
with a number of soldiers in com- 
mand of Lieut. Masen. 

The lights of the little city were 
flashing forth for the coming night 
when the soldiers’ wagon stopped in 
front of the “Great Atlantic.” Lieut. 
Masen, in the ambulance, was driven 
to a high brick structure called “The 
finest hotel in the state.” Carroll had 
previously no desire to remain any 
length of time in the town when he 
had been sent there, but the inconsis- 
tencies and half-frontier life amused 
him. The town itself was beautifully 
situated; built up on steps or benches 
rising from the river; and in the warm 
sunshine of August with the gray, 
broad river at its feet, the green of its 
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natural woods at the left, on its right 
and extending far, the hills of clay 
that were white in the heat; or in the 
twilight of a December day when the 
gumbo hills across the frozen river 
looked black against the red sky, and 
the houses rising one above the other 
on the nature-formed terraces were 
gray and white silhouettes; the soul of 
the impressionist would be filled. 
Later in the evening Carroll wan- 
dered into the hotel where Lieut. 
Masen had put up. The strains of an 
orchestra reached him as he went up 
the stairs from the office. The in- 
terior of the building, from the 
second story up, was built around 
a court, which, covered with 
white canvas and the lines of doors 
rising above each other, reminded 
one of a Mississippi steamboat. Indeed 
it was a little pleasantry among the 
gentlemen during the progress of a 
dance to ask, “Where are we now.” 
’ Carroll leaned over the first balcony. 
A merry crowd; pretty girls in bright 


gowns with their escorts in conven- 


tional black were moving musically 
over the whitecanvas. A full-blooded 
‘Sioux with a beaming faee near Car- 
roll exclaimed softly, “Washte,” as he 
watched the moving figures, A red 
shirted individual on the other side 
kept time with his spurs against the 
railing, In a doorway, back, a portly, 
smooth-faced gentleman with a silk 
hat on the back of his head, an un- 
lighted “stogie” in his mouth and a 
dreamy expression in his eyes, was 
talking tarriff with a lanky, restless 
man in gray who was entirely oblivious 
of his surroundings and talked “wool” 
only. Awoman in shimmering white, 
with diamonds at her throat and in 
her yellow hair, came out of one of 
the rooms near. The lace of her dress 
caught in the cow-boy’s spur as she 
passed. Her escort, a pink cheeked 
little fellow with an orchid in his 
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buttonhole, stooped to disentangle the 
fleecy stuff. The cow-boy apologized 
profusely, swinging his broad hat 
nervously in his hands. The lady 
smiled graciously and passed on. 

The orchestra was playing the “San- 
tiago waltzes.” Carroll looked around 
the ball-room. Almost directly across 
was a girl in dusky red, her throat and 
shoulders like warm, white marble. 
She had been waltzing, and paused 
with her partner, Carroll’s superior 
officer. The long, sweet note in the 
wierd Spanish air came just then. The 
girl raised her face to the balcony— 
across the space, above the careless 
crowd, the light laughter and perfume 
of flowers, the flash of jewels, an un- 
definable wave passed between them, 
the world was forgotten, and only— 
The long note ended, the girl dropped 
her eyes, the music drifted into its 
regular movement. Carroll’s hand 
crept to the breast pocket of his coat 
and felt of a letter there. Someone 
grasped him by the shoulder and an 
affectionate voice in his ear. “I saw 
Adams and he said you had come down. 
I've been everywhere in town hunting 
you” said Ralph Trenham. “Come 
on, let’s get out of this.” 

They made their way down one 
flight and met Miss Trenham with 
Lieut. Masen on the landing. Ralph 
pinched his sister s white arm.’ “You're 
stunning tonight.” 

She pushed him away and gave Car- 
roll a smile of recognition. 

”T have a package that should go on 
the early morning train, Carroll. Wait 
here until I get it from my room” 
spoke the lieutenant. He turned to 
Miss Trenham. “I'll take you up to 
your mother,” but Miss Trenham 
stated her preference for remaining 
where she was, and Masen went off 
with afrown. Why would she disre- 
gard the distinction between an officer 
and a private? 
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Ralph had gone down the stairs. 
Miss Trenham looked from under her 
lashes at the man beside her. 

All the brave, true woman within 
her was realizing the strength of the 
face, the repose of mind and body as 
expressed in the quiet attitude. She 
wondered how he would look in a 
dress suit, with those superb shoulders 
and that proud way of holding his 
head. “I saw you from the balcony.” 
There was anote in his voice like 
whenhesang. “Yes.” Her eyes were 
wide and sweet—she looked at the 
gauze and ivory in her hand. 

He was thinking that the lines of 
her neck and shoulders were exquisite 
and that he would give his carless life 
just then. if he might kiss the curved, 
red mouth. 

“Am I never to hear you sing?” she 
met his eyes bravely. 

“That cannot be such a pleasure?” 

“Yes,” softly. The lieutenant was 
returning. 

“May I come to-morrow—to see your 
brother?” he looked at her steadily. 

“To-morrow? Yes,” with a little glad 
break in her voice. 

Masen gave the package to Carroll 
and drew Miss Trenham’s arm through 
his with an air of possession. 

The girl turned to Carroll, put a 
dainty hand on his sleeve an instant. 
“You'll not forget?” 

“Thine eyes are stars of morning, 
thy lips are crimson flowers” sang Car- 
roll softly as he joined the boy. 

“Whose eyes?” 

“T'll tell you sometime when you get 
a little older” with a smile of conde- 
scension. 

They were out in the cold, bright 
night. The drivers and horses of the 
carriages drawn up in front of the hotel 
were moving restiessly in the sharp- 


ness. 
“Aren’t you going to ask me to stay 
with you since you will not go home 
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with me?” said Ralph plaintively. 
Carroll put his hand in comradeship 
on the boy’s shoulder as they walked 
down the snowy street. “I don’t think 
your people would like to have you 
down town with me, any more than 
they’d like me to accept your hospital- 
ity.” 

Ralph shook his head impatientl ;. 

”When I’m an officer I'll invite you 
to help me make a night of it.” 

“That will be a long time even if 
you have thoughts in that direction, 
which I think you haven’t.” 

“Well!” Carroll squared. his shoul- 
ders in a deep breath of the winter 
night, “perhaps I'll come, officer or not, 
sometime. Ralph, I got a letter from 
Virginia yesterday. They have found 
me and want metocome home. When 
I’ve answered that letter, I'll consider 
your invitation. That’s your car the 
last one, you had better take it or 
you'll have a cold walk.” 

The boy protested, but finally leaped 
on the car and the man watched the 
slender figure on the rear platform un- 
til the little street car was a dim, 
moving object down the long, white 
way. “He has her eyes, but not so 
beautiful. I believe l’ll get something 
warm and write to the folks—‘To be 
near thee, to be near thee, is peace 
for me,’ he hummed in a voice as soft 
and sweet as awoman's. He was pass- 
ing abrightly lighted place when some 
broad brim hatted fellows with jingl- 
ing spurs knocked against him. 

“Hello, you blue devil, come on in 
and I'll stand off the fellow what sells 
it” said one catching his arm. 

He was a half-breed, built magnifi- 
cently and his coarsely handsome face 
was flushed with the whiskey which 
could be procured so easily in this half 
frontier town, with its strange popula- 
tion of brainy men, refined women, 
and the rough element represented in 
the man clutching the soldier. 
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Carroll tried to shake him off. “I’m 
going home.” 

The cow-boys with hilarious rough- 
ness pulled him along. Sergeant Kelly 
and several privates were among the 
noisy crowd inside. The sergeant was 
very happy. Carroll spoke quietly to 
him. 

“Come on,let’s go to Tony’s,” a little 
oyster house across the way. 

“What’s the matter wid you?” Kelly 
answered. “When was you converted?” 

“Everybody drink, damn you,” cried 
the half-breed and the red stuff 
gurgled down into his thick neck. The 
sergeant, half drunk, raised his glass. 

“Here’s to her wid de eyes like 
morning stars and—” 

Carroll’s hand came roughly down 
on his shoulder. The _ half-breed 
kicked a dog crouching near, the cruel 
spur clanging viciously. 

“Who's her?” he demanded. 

His yellow buckskin pants in high- 
heeled boots, embroidered shirt, broad 
hat with a decorated band that cost 
more than any lady’s head gear 
straight from Virot, and grey corduroy 
coat, formed a costume, picturesque 
and costly. 

“Is it the pretty girl we saw with 
your boss to-night at the dance?” 

The silent, straight figure in blue 
reached for his glass. The weak-eyed 
bartender who was a student of human 
nature, saw his hand tremble slightly. 

Marcelle was started. “Yes, we'll 
drink to her. I'd like to kiss her, but 
she comes high, Dency Trenham does, 
pretty Dency.”’ 

Carroll turned and struck him across 
the face. There was aimost dead sil- 
ence. ‘Keep ladies’ names out of your 


beastly mouth.” 

The half-breed staggered an instant. 
A white-faced gambler in a mink coat 
drew back from him. Carroll turned 
to the sergeant, “Come on,” and walked 
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to the door. Marcelle’s flushed eyes 
were like an animal’s. “D— you, 
what d’y’e mean. You hit me,” and 
before anyone realized it, his hand had 
gone back to his hip. The white-faced 
gambler jumped for his hand, but there 
was a report, Carroll threw up his arms, 
staggered and fell. 

The crowd drew back from the 
fierce-eyed man with the smoking 
revolver. Sergeant Kelly, sobered, 
knelt by the fallen figure. He pulled 
the blonde head up against the white 
stripes on his arm; the blood was flow- 
ing from the man’s shoulder. 

Lieutenant Masen and Miss Trenham 
were coming down the broad stairway 
of the hotel, when a soldier met them, 
stopped, saluted, and addressed the 
lieutenant in a low voice. Miss Tren- 
ham caught the words “Carroll—shot 
—saloon.” 

Her hand went to her throat. The 
lieutenant turned, “I shall have to 
send you home alone. I have to look 
after oné of my men immediately.” 

“Is he killed?” she gasped, still with 
her hand against her throat. “Is it— 
Ralph's friend?” 

“Not hurt over seriously.” 

“Where is he?” her face white and 
her eyes dilated. 

“They have taken him to his hotel.” 
The lieutenant took her arm and she 
drew away from him. 

“Let me go—with you.” 

The soldier had not stirred, awaiting 
orders. 

“Go with me?” asked the lieutenant. 
He looked at her. His lips closed in a 
frigid line, his shoulders rose in a long 
deep breath—still with his eyes meet- 
ing hers. “You fully realize?” 

“I do,” she said sweetly, and the 
waiting soldier, by a marvellous inspir- 
ation, knew that it was not the lieuten- 
ant, but one of his men. 

















John Marshall, a typical overworked American profes- 
sional man, marries a beautiful but mercenary and ambitious 
woman, who bears a daughter, Beatrice. The father dies sud- 
denly and Mrs. Marshall decides to secure a desirable mar- 
riage for her daughter. Beatrice meets and is fascinated by 
Harmon De Loste, a southern gentleman, and finally agrees 
to an elopement and marriage. Mrs. Marshall announces the 
marriage as performed with her consent, and the young couple 
return to find a welcome and a home with her. De Loste 
receives a billet doux froma former love and deserts Bea- 
trice, and by mail informs her thatthe ceremony was illegal. 
Mrs. Marshall determines that Everett Terrill shall become 
the husband of Beatrice. They are married and he dis- 
covers that he hfs been deceived. He leaves her, and 
her child, a daughter, is adopted by Mrs. Howard. Terrill 
meets and falls in love with Mildred Landon. 


Chapter X. 


T was midnight. The heavens, the 
| canopy of the world, gleamed with 

countless stars that smiled in each 
others’ eyes and gloried in the splen- 
dor of their neighbor—the great, full 
moon. 

The moonlight touched everything 
caressingly, but the majestic beauty of 
the night affected a certain three per- 
sons far differently. 

A solitary watcher leaned against a 
window casementin a hotel. His face 
was pale, but his eyes were prophetic 
of rest and peace. 

He reflected almost tenderly upon 
the wonderful beauty of the night, 
deeming it a good omen. He threw 
open wide his window and leaned far 
out as though he would take a long 
draught of the fresh air. He felt as 
though he could stand in the moon- 
light all the night with a song of 
thanksgiving in his heart. Once more 
the world. seemed fair to Everett 
Terrill. 


Synopsis OF CHAPTERS I TO XIII INCLUSIVE 








In the house that had so recently 
been his home two women were also 
wide awake. 

The heart of the elder was dark 
with anger and resentment, for she 
had failed absolutely in her plans. 
Yes, worse than failed, for her position 
now was more deplorable than before. 

Beatrice had drawn aside the cur- 
tains in her room before retiring. 
The moon shone through the windows 
benignly upon the girl lying still as 
one asleep in death upon her pillow. 

She felt as one whose death warrant 
had been signed. All that day she 
had felt a sense of approaching dis- 
aster. She was very tired when final- 
ly they reached home, and she felt 
weak and ill as she took her seat at 
the table. 

Everett entered the room a few mo- 
ments late. He spoke courteously, as 
usual, for it was the habit of the man 
to be courteous, even under the most 
trying circumstances. There was, 
however, a peculiar ring to his voice, 
which chilled Beatrice. His face never 
for one moment relaxed its expression 
of studied dignity, unconscious supe- 
riority and scorn. He served them as 
usual. When he had finished the 
carving he rose. “I cannot eat dinner 
with you,” he said. 

Both women looked at him wonder- 
ingly. : 

“Perhaps you will understand me 
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when I read you this letter.” He 
drew forth the letter he had found in 
his wife’s desk that afternoon. 

Beatrice’s face grew white as the 
cloth upon the table. She recognized 
the letter instantly, and realized the 
futility of ever attempting an explana- 
tion. 

Mrs. Marshall waited in surprise. 

Everett read it slowly and deliber- 
ately, without omitting one word. 
His voice grew colder and colder. He 
was not interrupted once as he read. 
The younger woman was silent from 
shame, and the elder from amazement. 

“Do you deny this?” he asked Bea- 
trice, suddenly, when he had finished 
reading the letter. 

She shook her head mournfully and 
almost unconsciously. He placed the 
letter again in his pocket. “I shall 
keep this for evidence. Woman, you 
deserve a worse fate than you will 
probably receive,” he said, bitterly, to 
Mrs. Marshall. “I have no words to 
express my contempt for the part that 
you have played. I will not say to 
you what you deserve. At present I 
have but one duty to perform, and 
that is to bid you both good-night and 
good-by.” With these words he turned 
and walked haughtily from the room, 
and left the house never to enter it 
again. 

Beatrice kept vigil that night with 
the moon and the stars. It seemed to 
her that every hour she grew one year 
older. She felt that a chain of circum- 
stances that she had been too weak to 
break had ruined her life. 

The moon shone full in her face and 
she looked up at it steadily. 

“Help me,” she cried, pleadingly, 
and stretched forth her hands in pray- 
er to heaven for the first time in all 
her brief life. 

When Beatrice -heard the front door 
close after Everett Terrill she knew 
that he had gone out of her life for- 
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ever. That instant she knew that she 
loved him; yet she felt that he cared 
nothing for her, and could never be 
happy with her. Now he would have 
an utter contempt for her mother and 
herself, and she knew it was their just 
deserts. It would be the natural out- 
come of the discovery he had made. 
She felt that her love for him was the 
only good thing left in her life. This 
she would guard free from every one. 
She believed that she would go out of 
his life, and in time even his memory. 

She sighed as she came to this con- 
clusion, and the world seemed large 
and cold to her. And still she little 
knew what a great troubled world this 
is, and how her misfortune, great as it 
seemed to her, was but as one tiny 
shell cast up upon life’s beach from 
the stormy sea of experience in wrong 
doing. : 

How differently the moonlit beauty 
of the night appealed to the three 
souls. The three who, perhaps, in all 
the sleeping city alone kept watch the 
entire night. 

Everett entered suit for absolute di- 
vorce at once. 

The affair was kept quiet at his own 
earnest request, and he went about his 
work with a heart full of hope for the 
future. When he had won his case by 
default he felt as one who had awak- 
ened from a déep sleep tortured by 
hideous dreams. 

He was unutterably thankful that he 
had followed his intuition and kept his 
marriage a secret. To him it became 
but a bitter experience such as may 
fall to the lot of any man under simi- 
lar circumstances and with Everett’s 
temperament. 

He possessed an inborn love for the 
South, and he decided to leave the city 
that had been the scene of such bitter 
experience. A position that had been 
offered him in Savannah, while not so 
lucrative, would give him more oppor- 
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tunity to pursue his law studies; and 
he believed that residence in the Geor- 
gia climate would permanently restore 
his health. 

Everett was soon settled in Savan- 
nah, and began to feel at home and to 
enjoy life in the beautiful southern 
city. The experience in St. Louis 
faded from his memory, for he had an 
elastic temperament. Under happy 
circumstances he never cherished re- 
sentment nor embittered the present 
by regrets of the past. 

Since making his home in the South 
he had continued an occasional corre- 
spondence with the friend who had 
legally assisted him in securing the 
divorce. 

One morning, being very busy, he laid 
aside a letter from his friend to read at 
his leisure. Opening it, when eating 
his luncheon, he read it and then re- 
read it, and then an expression of min- 
gled pain and relief crossed his face. 
It referred to the death of the woman 
he had married, and it enclosed the 
brief death notice stating that she had 
left a daughter. 

“To wrong some other man, per- 
haps,” thought Everett; and in his 
heart he regretted that the little life 
had not gone out with the mother’s. 
He reasoned that it could not help but 
be asad life from the circumstances 
surrounding the birth, and from the 
probable rough handling and rearing 
of the grandmother. 

Feeling now that death had com- 
pletely severed: every link between 
them, he tried from day to day to ban- 
ish, as far as was possible, all memory 
of the past.: Absorbed in his studies, 
forming new interests and. hearing 
nothing further of Mrs. Marshall, in 
time he almost forgot her existence. 

Did she forget him? Never for one 
instant. From the evening when for 
the first time in her life she was sur- 
prised into silence by the charges so 
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unexpectedly made, she had vowed 
that some day she would be revenged 
upon the man who thwarted her plans. 
To this feeling fuel was added by sub- 
sequent events. Beatrice had abso- 
lutely and flatly refused to make even 
the slightest effort to prevent Everett 
from winning his suit. Even though 
the effort might have proved fruitless, 
Mrs. Marshall could not be reconciled 
to its absence. 

Beatrice grew weaker from day to 
day. Taunts, threats, coaxing, noth- 
ing had the power to rouse her from 
the lethargy that had overtaken her. 

At the last, when it became positive 
that she could not live, she thought to | 
save Everett from all future annoy- 
ance by confessing to her mother that 
she loved him. But this was like ad- 
ding fresh coals to the fire in the moth- 
er’s heart. She loved Beatrice. When 
she learned that Beatrice loved Ever- 
ett she blamed him for herdeath. She 
knew that he was utterly unconscious 
of the unsought love he had won, and 
this enraged her the more. 

A few days after Beatrice died, Mrs. 
Marshall took the motherless little one 
to Chicago. There she obtained ad- 
mittance for her in a foundling’s home. 
She disclaimed all relationship, assum- 
ing only the friendly interest of a 
nurse in her welfare. She believed 
that it would drive her mad to have 
the care of the child. Even now she 
hated the sight of the little eerie face 
with the dark coloring and shape of 
the father’s. 

Nor did Mrs. Marshall dream of the 
unconscious part the child was to play 
in the distant future in her plans for 
revenge 


Chapter XI. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher Howard were 
essentially western, and were perfectly. 
contented with western people and 
their environment. 
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There was but one cloud marring the 
sunny horizon of their lives. Their 
stately home in the suburbs of De- 
troit, with its fresh air and sunshine, 
would have been an ideal spot fora 
happy childhood. But the ‘large 
rooms with their luxurious furnish- 
ings never echoed the blithe voices of 
children nor resounded with their hap- 
py laughter. 

Try as Mrs. Howard might to add to 
the homelike charm of the rooms, to 
her they always lacked that subtle and 
indescribable something she found in 
the homes of her more fortunate 
friends where children were plentiful. 

To have had no children was as great 
a disappointment to Mr. Joseph How- 
ard as to his wife. They had often 
discussed the question of adoption, 
but something always interfered with 
such a plan. 

One evening she drew a low seat 
close by his chair. 

“What is it, dear?” and he laid his 
paper down. “Our sweetheart hour?” 
he asked as she leaned affectionately 
against his knee. ‘Sweetheart hours” 
as he called them were frequent visit- 
ors all through their lives. His wife 
had retained so many of the pretty 
traits that he had loved in her asa 
girl. To-night she clasped her hands 
earnestly over his knee. “Joseph, I 
have been thinking all the evening 
that if we could but have achild about 
us we would be even happier, and it 
would keep us young.” He pressed 
her hands lovingly. 

“To-night I stopped again at the 
Home, for I thought perhaps by this 
time there might be some little orphan 
who also needed us.” 

“Did you find one that pleased your 
ladyship?” he asked, playfully. 

“No, Joseph, not one. Don't laugh; 
but they are all blondes, and I do not 
like blonde children so very well in 
this instance.” She glanced with ad- 
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miration at her husband’s shapely 
head, upon which the brown hair was 
still very heavy. 

“I think that blonde hair is the pret- 
tiest color of all,” he replied, gallant- 
ly, tenderly touching his wife’s fair 
hair. She smiled at him and contin- 
ued: “I have been thinking after all 
that if we adopt achild I should rather 
it would not be here, but from another 
city where there is no possibility of its 
history being known to our friends.” 

“Well, then,” said her husband, in- 
dulgently, “you had better go with me 
to Chicago next week and we will see 
what we can do.” 

One week later Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
were seen talking earnestly with the 
kindly-faced matron in one of the prin- 
cipal institutions for friendless and 
orphaned children in Chicago. 

“From your description, Mrs. How- 
ard, I can give you, I think, just what 
you wish,” the matron was saying. 
“The little thing has been with usa 
year. But wait—I will bring the child 
to you and you can judge for yourself.” 

Mrs Howard’s eyes glowed with ex- 
citement. “The darling!” she ex- 
claimed, impulsively, as the little one 
was placed upon her knee. The baby’s 
dark eyes looked at her reflectively, 
and then wonder of wonders! the pret- 
ty red lips parted in a smile. 

“See Fletcher! see her lovely black 
hair, how it curls! See her little hands 
and feet. You precious! What some 
mother is missing! and she drew the 
little thing close to her heart. Her 
husband looked on approvingly. He 
loved his wife so dearly that even if 
he had not been fond of children he 
would have rejoiced in her happiness. 

The matron looked on the pretty 
scene with delight. 

“Fletcher, please make arrangements 
at once, for I must take her home with 
me to-day. What is her name?” 

“We have called her ‘Mary,’ but she 
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is so young that you can name her 
whatever you wish.” Going to her 
desk she brought a paper and handing 
it to Mrs. Howard said, “This is the 
record of her parentage. Before ad- 
mitting a child we always secure such 
a statement to be given in cases of 
adoption and to guard against all fu- 
ture contingencies.” 

Mrs. Howard took the paper and 
tossed it into the fire, where it was al- 
most instantly consumed. 

“I do not want the paper,” she said 
impulsively. “I want to feel that she 
is my own and I do not want her ever 
to know the difference.” 

Mr. Howard looked grave, for prac- 
tical man of the world that he was, he 
could see so many points that might 
arise where the paper would prove val- 
uable. Taking the matron aside he 
learned that the woman who had made 
all the arrangements claimed to be her 
nurse. 

“She has never been here since, to 
my knowledge, and I have lost all trace 
of her,” she replied in answer to a 
question of Mr. Howard’s. “I think 
the little one is well born from the 
clothes she wore and from other 
things. Probably it is as well as you 
could do, and your wife has taken a 
great fancy to her.” 

Later in the day, when all necessary 
atrangements had been made, the 
matron kissed her little charge good- 
by and then shook hands warmly with 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard. She was to be 
admired for the tears of gratitude she 
quietly wiped away as she caught the 
last glimpse of Mary as she started for 
her new home. The little mother sat 
in the corner of the carriage and the 
baby nestled contentedly in her 
hungry arms. Her husband’s eyes 
were fastened upon the pretty picture 
as the carriage was- driven rapidly 
away. 

re, mee ee 
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For once Fate was kind. The life of 
Margaret Howard, as she was early 
christened, flowed smoothly and tran- 
quilly through babyhood. She was the 
idol of her foster parents, who planned 
a pleasant future for the dark little 
creature, who seemed almost Spanish 
in coloring and temperament, but the 
future will not reveal its secrets; and 
the years have to be lived by- us aH—- 
one at a time. 


Chapter XII. 


Though frequent letters had wended 
their way northward from Savannah 
during the first year and a half of 
his residence there, Everett Terrill 
had made no visit home. He felt that 
he surely must recover from the shock 
of his humiliating experience in St. 
Louis before he could hope to withhold 
his secret and meet successfully the 
loving, questioning eyes of his mother. 
Some day he meant to confide it all to 
her, but not at present. Therefore he 
resisted their pleadings to go home 
for a visit much as he longed to see the 
dear familiar faces again. 

One evening at a request from home 
he called upon some northern friends 
visiting at Keith Langdon’s, He had 
lived such an excluded life that he 
dreaded making this call, and delayed 
it from day to day. 

Night had fallen as he entered the 
spacious grounds and the air was redo- 
lent of new born orange blossoms. A 
thousand sweet odors filled the air and 
soothed and charmed his senses. He 
paused a moment near a great cluster 
of palms. To his right, running clam- 
orously wild, was an enormous rose 
bush. Everett lingered to bury his 
face for a moment among the dewy, 
sweet scented roses. There was that 
in the soul of this man which always 
responded to all things in nature. He 
felt keenly the enthralling beauty of 
the night in this tropical garden and 
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he bared his head reverently for an in- 
stant. Then he quickly approached 
the veranda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Landon greeted him 
warmly. Mildred Landon wasa sweet- 
faced young girl. She was not beauti- 
ful, but her face bore a cetain bright 
piquancy of expression. Her sweet, 
wide eyes that instantly engaged 
Everett’s attention were an uncommon 
shade of what might be termed a 
dusky gray. When she crossed the 
room to greet him he observed the 
steady light in their depths. 

“Was she a little girl or a little 
woman?” ‘He asked himself, and in- 
stantly decided that she was a mixture 
of both. 

After he was at home alone he 
thought of her again and again, for 
thefe was an unconscious innocence in 
her face which attracted him and ac- 
corded with his conception of girlhood. 

After once being admitted into the 
inner circle of a southern home, no 
where else in the world is there a more 
refined, cordial and true hospitality 
extended. 

The first call at Keith Landon’s he 
had made indifferently and solely at 
the instigation of his mother. Their 
invitation to dinner he accepted with 
more alacrity and he left the house 
feeling happier than he had for 
months. During his friends’ sojourn 
in the city it grew to be a pleasant 
habit to visit at the home at intervals. 

Mildred Landon was an only child, 
and from babyhood had been carefully 
surrounded with every refining and 
ennobling influence. Although educa- 
ted at home her instructors had been of 
the best. Her school room had been 


her father’s library and the shelves of 
books had been her friends and com- 
panions from childhood. From con- 
stant association with her father and 
mother, who were charming types of 
polished manhood and womanhood, her 
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character had early strengthened and 
her sensibilities sweetened through her 
happy, sheltered girlhood. 

Her parents accepted Everett's 
friendship warmly, entering as he did 
their household highly recommended 
by their friends. 

During his frequent visits to the 
house, both during his friends’ visit and 
after their departure from the city, 
Mildred was frequently his companion. 
At first he drifted lazily, almost un- 
consciously, into a friendship with her. 

He found her an interesting study of 
girl life. Her moods were as change- 
ful and varied as the books she dwelt 
among. At times she would be in- 
tense and serious, amusingly so when 
contrasted with her fresh young face. 
Then again she would be deliciously 
droll, and Everett would find her high 
spirits infectious. Hours after leaving 
her he would laugh heartily over some 
quaint, bright remark she had made. 

She was so essentially feminine. 
Her purity, her daintiness in bright 
contrast to his one bitter experience 
with girl life, attracted his attention 
and aroused his interest. Had she re- 
sembled Beatrice in any way, however 
remote, her spell would have been in- 
stantly broken. 

Never having hada brother of her 
own, and being carefully guarded from 
more than passing attentions from any 
of her acquaintances, Mildred thor- 
oughly enjoyed the unexpected friend- 
ship of Everett. She found a stimu- 
lus in his strong intellect. Her heart 
echoed his high ideals. His experi- 
ence with men, his college reminiscen- 
cies, were as interesting to her as to 
turn the pages of a fresh magazine. 

Before leaving the city the northern 
guests had assured the Landons that 
Everett belonged to one of the oldest 
and best families in Massachusetts. 
They spoke of his excellent college 
record, and praised him so heartily 
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that they awakened in their host a 
warm interest in his welfare. Like his 
parents, they knew nothing whatever 
of his brief experience in married life, 

Love’s story is an old, old one; old 
as the world itself. 

The beautiful dreamy days glided 
by. As the heart of the summer grew 
more passionate, as the days grew long 
and langorous, Everett awoke and 
knew that which had been friendship 
now was love. It had grown upon him 
gradually. 

Step by step as their intimacy grew, 
he came to understand her more and 
more, and the feeling of interest in 
her deepened. He drifted slowly, 
surely with the tide. Finally his 
greatest ambition came to be that his 
love in time might be returned meas- 
ure for measure. He believed that she 
possessed a warm friendship for him, 
and he hoped it might ripen into love. 

“Mr. Terrill, this is really the hap- 
piest summer of my life, and I have 
had some happy ones,” she said to him 
late one afternoon, as they took a book 
to read down in the garden. 

To Everett, as she spoke, her voice 
seemed as sweet and soft as the roses 
that had attracted his attention in the 
deepening gloom of the garden upon 
his first visit. 

“Iam glad that you are happy, be- 
cause I, too have been very happy all 
the summer.” Her gray eyes met his 
innocently. 

“I think it is so nice for us to be 
such good friends,” she continued; 
“youare the best friend I ever had. I 
have always wished for a friend just 
like you to whom I could say anything 
and be always understood.” 

It seemed to Everett as he looked at 
her that the sunshine was creeping in 
and out her brown hair and glinting it 
gold, and that it stole caressingly 
among the sheer folds of her simple 
white gown. 
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“As though 
thought. . 

Was it from the sun’s reflection or 
did the color deepen in her cheeks? 

Gently he said to her: “Miss Mil- 
dred, it seems to me that you should 
be acclimated in a garden of sunshine, 
roses and love. Then I could wish 
nothing better than to be always near 
to keep the weeds, thorns, hawks and 
clouds away.” 

She laughed heartily. “Well, if I 
decide to live in a garden, you shall be 
my gardener, as far as those things are 
concerned, at least.” 

“Much further if I have my way, 
little sweetness,” he thought, as he 
broke a rose from a bush in passing 
and handing it to her said: “Accept 
this token of my allegiance, fair lady.” 

“With pleasure, sir knight,” and she 
courtesied low as she fastened it in her 
hair. 

“Happy rose—to die for you,” he 
said, in low tones. 

She looked at him wonderingly, and 
again the red dyed her cheeks fora 
moment. 

“We must hurry and read, Mr. Ter- 
rill, or it will be dark before we dis- 
cover whether or no the prisoner es- 
capes.” 

He opened the book as they seated 
themselves and began to read aloud. 

The distant wind in many leaves 
kept up acontinuous murmur. Ever- 
ett was almost unconscious of the 
words he read as his voice flowed 
smoothly on. His thoughts were upon 
the innocent girl at his side. There 
was something about their mutual 
sympathies, their likes and dislikes, 
their common aims, in short an affini- 
ty, elective and so lofty, noble, idealic, 
that heaven seemed to sanction a clo- 
ser relationship. 

And yet each time that he called, as 
he rang the bell it was with an agony 
of fear, What if the past be un- 


it loved her,” he 
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earthed? He felt that he would lose 
all, and never know the happiness of 
possessing Mildred’slove. It was this 
thought that threw a shadow across 
his face as he read steadily. 

It dimmed the brightness of the 
hour in the garden. 


Chapter XIII. 


Mildred rode well, and was never 
happier nor more contented than when 
in the saddle. Her trim little figure 
showed to advantage in the dark, close- 
fitting habit. Her hair had a way- 
ward tendency of escaping from its 
confinement and inquisitively peering 
over her forehead down into the sun- 
ny, happy face. She was happy, hap- 
pier than ever she had been in all her 
happy life. 

“Mother, mother,” she would say, 
over and over to her mother, as they 
sat together in the mornings, “isn’t it 
good just to live?” 

Her mother would smile at her en- 
thusiasm, and ask, gently: “Are you 
just finding that out, dear?” 

“No; but never before were the 
skies so blue, and it seems sometimes 
that our garden must be next best to 
heaven. Do you know, mother, when 
I go to bed” —and she spoke reverent- 
ly—“I cannot pray for anything more, 
excepting just to live another day and 
be as happy as I was yesterday and the 
day before, and still the day before. 
Tell me, can one be too happy?” 

“Hardly too happy, Mildred; but 
one must never be blindly, selfishly 
happy to the exclusion of allelse. It 
is a wonderful blessing, dear,—the gift 
of happiness.” 

As Mrs. Landon spoke she looked 
keenly into the innocent eyes of her 
daughter. She felt confident that Mil- 


dred did not realize the source of her 
joy. 
It took no prophet to foretell the 
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future. When she and her husband 
had awakened to the true situation, 
when their surmise became a certainty 
beyond peradventure, that Everett 
Terrill loved their daughter, at first 
they resented it. But when their lov- 
ing eyes fancied at last that they de- 
tected unconscious love in Mildred’s 
heart they sighed and kept silent. 
Meanwhile Everett continued to come 
and go, happy yet miserable. 

They had been riding a little late one 
evening and as they seated themselves 
in the wide hall the house seemed un- 
usually silent. 

As Mildred passed his chair, a slight 
little figure in her habit, which she 
held uplifted, a leaf of mistletoe came 
fluttering down and lodged in Everett's 
hair. 

She saw it, and laughingly laid her 
hand over it for a moment upon his 
hair. “Heavy, heavy, hangs over thy 
head, what shall the owner do to”—a 
second later, realizing what she was 
saying, and how possibly it might be 
interpreted if finished, the sentence 
was broken off abruptly, and the hand 
was taken from the hair. 

But it was too late—too late. The 
unconscious caress had fired the blood 
of the man like strong wine. His 
heart beat as though it would break 
through its prison. He sprang from 
his chair. “Mildred!” he cried, as he 
turned toward her. 

Her eyes drooped falteringly be- 
neath the ardor of his glance. Again 
he cried, “Mildred! Mildred! come!” 
and he opened his arms yearningly. 

She hesitated. a moment, and then 
with a glad little cry glided into them. 

“My darling! My darling! my wife!” 
he murmured, incoherently, as he 
lightly kissed her soft hair. 

She trembled, and whispered so low 
that he must needs draw her closer yet 
to hear the faltering words, “J—I— 
love you—love you!” 
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Late that night a girlish figure knelt 
at her bedroom window, and leaning 
far out above the jasmine blossoms, 
herself as sweet and fair as they, lis- 
tened intently until the last hoof-beats 
became but an echo and died away. 
“Dear God,” she whispered, “Make me 
worthy; help me to be worthy of love 
in its highest and noblest sense. I 
know not why I have been so happy;” 
and she sighed blissfully as later she 
fell asleep. 

Everett’s heart was full of a calm, 
deep joy. He realized as he rode slow- 
ly homeward that the greatest of all 
blessings that can come to mankind 
was now his. 

But later, like a sudden flash of light- 
ning upon a summer’s night, came to 
him the memory of the past. 

Everett knew only too well how the 
world in general would regard his mis- 
fortune. When he thought of Mil- 
dred’s parents his heart grew faint. 
He had always intended to tell the 
whole story simply and honestly to her 
before he asked her to be his wife; but 
the end had come so unexpectedly; the 
touch of her slender hand had done the 
work, and in his great joy, for the mo- 
ment, he had utterly forgotten the 
past. He realized that she must know 
the story, and the more honorable way 
would have been to have told her be- 
fore he had declared himself. 

In the light of his trouble she seemed 
such a child. How could he bear to 
tell her such a tale? Still he knew 
that it was the’ unusual combination of 
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a strong womanliness, and simple, un- 
affected girlishnees, that had attracted 
him so strongly. 

Mildred had inherited the fine pride 
of her parents. Heretofore Everett 
had gloried in it secretly, and loved 
her the more for it; but to-night it 
filled his heart with fear. Will she 
believe him when he tells her that he 
never felt one throb of love for the 
woman; that he had married her solely 
because he was duped into believing 
that he had wronged her, and that it 
was his duty to marry her? 

It seemed to him that from out the 


‘shadowy corners of the room voices 


seemed to whisper, “Don’t tell her 
anything until after you are married.” 

But conscience pleaded in still, small 
voice, “What would the simple fact of 
being married avail you if you then 
lose the love of your wife—at least 
you will lose her confidence by your 
own deceit.” 

Everett, by asupreme effort, closed 
his ears to the voice of the Tempter. 
As he did so he shuddered as he once 
had done after looking at Dore’s inter- 
pretation of the Inferno. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, Mildred,” 
he murmured. “I am not worthy to 
touch the hem of your garment after 
harboring for one moment a thought 
of deceiving you.” 

All night great boughs of mistletoe 
ladened with shimmering berries hung 
alluringly near in his dreams, and he 
felt the touch of a little hand upon his 
hair, and smiled in his sleep. 


(To be continued.) 











side the willow divan in her 

dainty room, a pile of wrapping 
paper, twine and boxes around her, 
gazing at two resplendent pillows be- 
fore her complacent eyes. One was a 
Harvard seal and shield worked in 
white on heavy damask satin, and fin- 
ished with crimson and white cord. 
She gave one of its corners a little 
touch; and then turned it over nodding 
with satisfaction as the word Harvard 
in raised letters met her eye. Then 
she turned with no less satisfaction to 
a Yale shield and seal, done also in 
white on blue satin, likewise finished 
with cord. On the reverse side of this 
pillow was an enormous white Y, truly 
a masterpiece of needlework; and Miss 
Kitty lingered a long time over this 
symbol of brain and brawn. Then she 
laughed a little as shé took up two 
notes lying on the seat of the divan, 
and re-read them. The first one ran 
as follows: 


“My Dear Jack: 

“Here at last is the pillow, promised you so long 
ago, and I only hope it may prove as acceptable to you as 
it was pleasant to me to make it for you. Every stitchisa 

larvard stitch; and I hope devoutly that you will 
win the baseball championship this summer. Somehow I 
think you will! 

“It will not be very long now before we are all settled at 
Manchester for the summer. I shall depend upon you to 
do the honors of the place; at least those we didn’t have 
time for last year. Or will it be too much of a bore? 

Yours very sincerely, 
Katherine Folger Delano.” 


The girl’s eyes twinkled as she laid 
this down and took up the second one, 
which read: 


, “My Dear Ned: 

‘1 dare say you have given up all expectation of 
receiving your promised pillowlong ago. And truly, when 
I remember those delightful times you gave mein New 
Haven last Autumn, I am dreadfully mortified at my slow- 
ness. But you shouldn't be such a good correspondent! 
I might have got it done soonerif you hadn’t sent me such 
interesting letters to answer all winter. 

We leave for Manchester in a fortnight, and as yugare 
tobe at Nahant, I expect you tobe very neighborly. That 
is, I hope you will be. ~— sincerel: 

: atherine 


rd Delano sat on the floor be- 





Foiger Delano.’ . 


Both notes, apparently, were amus- 
ing as well as satisfactory to the writer; 
for she threw back her pretty head and 
laughed until the dark, curling hair 
seemed in danger of tumbling down to 
hide the rosy cheeks and dimples be- 
low. 

Katherine Delano—she was always 
called Kitty—was a desperate little 
flirt. Not in any ordinary, vulgar 
sense of the word; but how could she 
have been anything else, when she was 
so pretty, so jolly, so attractive to men 
of all ages and stations? She was not 
a heartless coquette; but one of those 
artless, airy, little creatures that de- 
light buzzing about extracting as much 
honey as she could everywhere. Her 
latest victims (and earliest) were Jack 
Penrose and Ned Rogers, with whom 
she had played asachild. They had 
both been chums since boyhood until 
entering college: young Penrose going 
to Harvard, as his grandfather and 
father had done before him, while Ned 
Rogers had tried his fortune at New 
Haven. The standing dispute betwéen 
them during vacations for the past 
three years, over the merits of their 
respective Alma Maters, had been en- 
livened the previous summer by the 
fact that they had both fallen desper- 
ately in love with Kitty; a state of af- 
fairs highly edifying to that young 
lady. 

At Christmas, their hatred of .each 
other and adoration of her had been 
both painful and amusing to witness. 
And it was with a feeling akin to relief 
that she learned that Ned was not to be 
at Manchester, where the Penroses and 
Delanos were to spend the summer. 

“He’ll be near enough to come over 
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whenever I want him to,” thought Miss 
Kitty; “and that'll be pretty often, 1 
fancy, unless Jack is brighter than 
tisual. Sometimes I wish Ned was the 
one who was going to be at Manches- 
ter. But then one does get so tired of 
clever people when they’re round all 
the time. And Ned does write such 
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ing aside the card the maid brought 
up to her with the ejaculation, “He’ll 
have to wait.” 

But possibly because Miss Kitty did 
not wish to keep even a stray admirer 
waiting; or because she was an adept 
in measuring the patience of the mas- 
culine sex, it did not take her long to 





“KITTY SAT GAZING AT TWO RESPLENDENT PILLOWS BEFORE HER COMPLACENT EYES” 


capital letters. Then it will be such a 
relief to have him come over and 
brighten us up. Yes! Jack is better as 
a steady diet, indifference and all, un- 
til—I—make—up—my—mind. There 
goes the bell. I must get these things 
off this noon.” And Miss Kitty began 
to do up the pillows in their respective 
boxes with unceremonious haste, toss- 


pack those offerings of her affection, 
And so it came to pass that when Jack 
received his precious, long looked for 
pillow, he also received the note 
intended for his whilom friend and 
rival, Ned Rogers; while the latter, 
after expatiating fully five minutes on 
the beauties of that enormous white 
Y to his room-mate, made the atmos- 
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phere blue upon discovering Kitty’s 
sentiments, as expressed toward that 
cad Penrose. 

But of this, Miss Kitty knew nothing. 
Each man, in the injured state of his 
feelings, was too proud to make any 
sign; so she only thought Jack’s ac- 
knowledgement very short, while Ned’s 


“HE ALSO RECEIVED THE NOTE INTENDED 
FOR HIS WHILOM FRIEND AND RIVAL”’ 
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was rather formal. But summer was 
coming, nay was almost here. Sum- 
mer with its possibilities of fun and 
flirtation, dancing and devotion, idle- 
ness and infatuation; in brief, all those 
charming, fleeting joys epitomized in 
that short word of six letters. 

“Then,” said Miss Kitty to herself, 
as she tossed aside the two notes -be- 
tween whose lines she missed some- 
thing, “then we'll see.” And see she 
did! 


Chapter II. 


The Delanos had been at Manchester 
over six weeks when Kitty astonished 
her family by suggesting one beautiful 
morning that they should leave and go 
to Rye, to Little Boar’s Head, or “any- 
where where something is going on,” 
as she rather peevishly expressed it. 

Indeed, Kitty had been rather a sur- 
prise to her family that summer. In- 
stead of taking her place as the ring- 
leader or belle of the butterfly set, she 
had left, or seemed to leave, those 
honors to Nora Perkins and Laura Clay, 
and had devoted herself to fancy work, 
long walks and literature with an as- 
siduity which surprised all who knew 
her. That she would not only permit, 
but encourage the attentions of Pro- 
fessor Wilkins seemed equally amaz- 
ing. The Professor had been dangling 
or rather hovering about her for two 
seasons, but until the present summer 
Kitty seemed to have small use for his 
schollary attentions. 

Now all was changed. Instead of 
driving about with Jack Penrose or 
bicycling with Ned Rogers, she spent 
her time scrambling over the rocks 
with the Professor. 

Naturally, the young men bore her 
defection hardly, and treated her with 
icy dignity, while devoting themselves 
to Misses Perkins and Clay. As most 
of the people about knew that both 
men had been at Miss Kitty’s feet— 








. sound of voices near. 
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such facts soon become common prop- 
erty—they were pitied and made much 
of. In fact, they had such a delightful 
time that Ned Rogers soon took up his 
quarters at the Penrose cottage as the 
old friendship between them revived 
again. : 

And meanwhile Miss Kitty was smil- 
ing upon the poor Professor, 
and making life seem one 
long dream of rose color 
and blue eyes, dark curls 
and dimpled cheeks, strang- 
ly mingled. Did she like it? 
Her suggestion to leave 
was met by an expostulat- 
ing chorus. The girl said 
no more. Did she realize 
whither she was drifting, 
and that her only safety 
lay in flight; orwas she 
bored by her thoughtful, 
quiet cavalier? Certainly 
she gave no further sign. 

The last week before col- 
lege opened, Kitty was sit- 
ting in the crevice of her 
favorite rock, awaiting Pro- 
fessor Wilkins, who had 
returned to the hotel for 
a book. The September 
weather was invigorating, and she was 
just thinking that asummer by the sea, 
although quiet might be—was most at- 
tractive, when she. was roused by the 
A sweeping 
glance revealed no one; but judging 
from the direction of the sound the 
speakers were presumably at the other 
side of her rock. Their words arrested 
her attention. 

“It’s been a bully good joke, old fel- 
low! And by Jove, she bears up under 
it better than I thought she could. 
Just imagine how stupid it must be for 
a girl like her to lug old Wilkins round 
allsummer! I don’t suppose she has 
the faintest idea why we dropped her. 
My! wasn’t I mad when I read your 
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note.” And the speaker chuckled as if 
his anger had turned to amusement. 

“I suppose she thought she’d have us 
both at beck and call all summer, ha- 
ting each other like a couple of idiots. 
What a surprise!” And Jack Penrose 
laughed also. 


“But-I’m sorry for Wilkins. It’s 





“DON’T CRY, I CAN’T BEAR TO SEE YOU CRY” 


been all pique, or play to Kitty; but 
he’s a mighty nice fellow. Awfully 
clever, and sure to make himself fa- 
mous. He’s only thirty-two or three, 
you know. This may be his ruination; 
but then I don’t know but what it 
would be worse if she married him. 
Girls like that haven’t a particle of 
sympathy or interest in a man’s work, 
or anything. Awfully nice and jolly 
to have a good time or spend a summer 
with. But a man wants his wife for 
the whole year round.” 

“Guess he does,” assented Rogers. 
No sweet moonlight spoons or terrors 
for me. Kitty was mighty good fun, 
but I can’t imagine any man’s wanting 
to marry a girl like her, can you? 
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“Why, there’s Captain Eaton signal- 
ing us from the wharf. See?” And a 
sound of scrambling feet was followed 
by absolute silence, save for the mov- 
ing waves beyond. 

Kitty—or Katherine, as Professor 
Wilkins thought of her—sat quite still. 
Was that what those fellows, those 
boys, thought of her? she asked herself 
scornfully. Had’nt they any discrimi- 
nation between a girl’s fun and her 
serious side? Just because she was 
jolly and in for a lark, was that any 
sign she was frivolous and heartless? 
My! They didn’t know any better, be- 
cause they were so young and conceited 
and cynical. But other people,—some- 
body else thought differently. How 
kind and interesting he was. How 
superior! What they had said about 
him, at least was true; and her cheeks 
flushed yet more hotly as she thought 
of what they had said of her in that 
connection. 

“It isn’t true,” she said aloud, pas- 
sionately, as she felt the tears in her 
eyes. 

“What isn’t true, Miss Delano?” 
asked the sympathetic voice of Profes- 
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sor Wilkins, close beside her. “Why, 
what is it? What has happened?” he 
added, observing her increasing agita- 
tion. 

“Don’t cry. I can’t bear to see you 
cry. Please—Katherine!” 

Katherine’s answer was inaudible, 
but was evidently satisfactory. Four 
hours later two very happy people 
emerged from the crevice between the 
rocks, the Professor carrying the still 
unopened book. 

“Do we look suspicious?” asked 
Kitty, with all her old time raillery. 

“No—I don't know. Why?” answered 
her lover. 

“Because I want to,” the girl insisted 
coming closer to him, 

“I’m so happy I just want everybody 
to know it. And to think it might 
never have happened if I hadn’t made 
that mistake with those two pillows! 
Wasn't it lucky I did?” and she laughed 
gleefully. 

“Yes,” replied Professor Wilkins 
fondly, entering into the spirit of her 
fun. “It might be called a happy case 
of falling between two stools.” 

“Or pillows,” laughed Kitty. 


ART LEADS THE WAY 


Ho! shades of bards! pray cease to 
weep. 
Give ear! an inspiration send 
Across the Stygian waters deep, 
To me, that I may deftly blend 
Fair words and phrases into rhyme, 
Tinctured with love of art sublime. 


Divinest gift of God to man! 
Through ages dark and ancient 
days, 
Tracing a path of light for man 
To follow through the clouded 
ways, 
Art leads the way; art tells it all— 
Creation’s dawn; man’s birth; man’s 


What cunning genius guides the hand? 
It paints the cobor of the clouds; 
The rolling sea, at its command, 
And stately ships with filling 
shrouds, 
(A matchless scene when winds are 
rife), 
Under art’s touch spring into life. 


When time has ceased its onward flight, 
And earth is swallowed up in 
flame, 
In God’s eternal home so bright 
With saintly face and lustrous 
name, 
The artist’s soul will dwell in state 
Safely inside the pearly gate. 


Fenton S. Fox 
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By Charles Tenney Jackson 


OW ~-Sammy,” said 
Mamma. Robinson, 
reprovingly. 

“Don’ yo tek dat 
mewl!” said Papa 
Robinson, shaking 

his whip at Sammy’s ears. 

“Won't hu’t dat. mew’l 
mo’hn nuthin,” grumbled 
Sammy, but he turned and 
watched the portly forms of his par- 
ents until the spring wagon was lost 
‘to view in the twilight woods. 

“Dat Bonaparte, jes’ stan dar an’ eat 
hissef fat as er hawg cas ole man wants 
to swap ‘im to Jim Smiley in de mawn- 
in’ en es afraid dat dey’ll see dat bad 
leg o’ his’n ef we make ’im trabble. 
So I’se got to tote dat flour home from 
Pierson’s to-night. Hi, an’ pas’ dat 
graveya’hd, too!” 

Sammy glanced apprehensively 
around the wood lot at the ominous 





black stumps and at the soap barrel, 
white and vague by the cabin door, 
and listened to the sleepy crickets and 
to Bonaparte champing his oats. Then 
there arose such a shuddering scream 
of malice and fury, slowly dying into a 
quaver of sobs and groans, that Sammy 
leaped up in mortal terror and then 
clenched his shaking hands in disgust. 

“Huh, I knew it was dat no’ count 
Smiley mewl all de time,” he growled, 
and then as a long gray muzzle and 
attenuated ears were thrust over the 
fence, Sammy shied a tomato can at 
the apparition, which had as much ef- 
fect asa peaona battleship. “Smiley's 
mewl” laid back his ears and wrinkled 
a toothless lip at acrack in the barn 
where Bonaparte was finishing his 
supper. The two animals, for some in- 
explicable reason, hated each other 
with a ferocity which of late had grown 
so intense that it was impossible for 
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them to graze in adjoining lots with- 
out a fight through the barbed wire 
fence. 

Therefore, the Smileys and the Ro- 
binsons, though not on the most neigh- 
borly relations, had agreed that when 
one mule was at pasture the other 
should be kept stabled. Sammy, how- 
ever, valiantly upheld Bonaparte, even 
to the extent of holding up the wire 
fence occasionally so that the Robinson 
mule could crop the grass several feet 
in the Smiley lot. Mose and Jakey 
Smiley reciprocated by allowing Buce- 
phalus to twig an apple or to from the 
Robinson trees when driving down the 
lane past the latter homestead. 

At this particular time, Sammy’s 
scorn and contempt for the Smiley 
mule was at high pitch, for Robin- 
son, the elder, was on the point of trad- 
ing Bonaparte to Jim Smiley for the 
identical object of his hatred, reason 
being that Bucephalus was of larger 
build and a better match for another 
decrepit animal, which, on this particu- 
lar night, was bearing Papa and 
Mamma Robinson to the “shout meet- 
in’” near Pierson’s store. Likewise 
the Smiley boys were up in arms over 
this proposed transaction which the 
two heads of families were to conclude 
on the morrow. 

“Huh! Trade Boney off for dat long- 
legged obstreperous ole carcase! Wish 
ole Smiley’d see dat bad leg and dad u’d 
nevah get rid cf ‘im suah!” soliloquised 
Sammy, but soon thoughts of the fall- 
ing night and the lonely road to the 
store, made him forget his griveance. 

“Won’t hu’t dat mewl mo’hn noth- 
in’,” he remonstrated with himself. 
“Dad ’ud nevah know if I got back in 
half en hoah. Golly, I know what!” 

He disappeared in the barn and re- 
appeared with Boney, whom he led out 
of the yard and tied some distance 
away. Then he let down the bars to 
the Smiley lot and brought Bucephalus 
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into the Robinson stall, where he fell 
to munching the oats with noisy zest. 
Then Sammy, well pleased with his 
cleverness, skipped out to Bonaparte 
and clambered on his back. “Golly, 
wouldn’t dem Smileys snort! En’ 
wouldn’t dad be plum crasy? But if 
he comes home he’ll hear Buch in the 
barn an’ think dat its Boney.” 

So by the time the crimson harvest 
moon was peering through the pines 
around the Robinson domicile, Sammy 
was well on his way to Pierson’s store, 
safely astride of Bonaparte’s back. 

Bucephalus gurgled away at the 
Robinson feed box for several enjoyable 
moments. Then he heard a subdued 
snicker and beheld rising in the small - 
square window on the Smiley side of 
the barn, a woolly black head that 
cautiously surveyed the interior. 

“Oh Mose!“ 

“Oh Jakey!” 

Then a muffled explosion of laughter 
caused the astonished Bucephalus to 
elevate his ears. 

“Oh Lawdy! Hear Sam Robinson 
swa’hin’ about dat mewl to-morrow 
‘bout meetin’ time! Goin’ trade ole 
Boney foh ouah mewl is he? Now 
Mose, yo hesh!” 

Then Jake and Mose Smiley stuffed 
their shirtsleeves into their mouths 
and danced ecstatically on each side of 
Bucephalus, happily ignorant of the 
fact that the derided Bonaparte, the 
object of their mirthful plot, was 
peacefully rubbing his back against a 
hitching post at Pierson’s store. 

With cautious steps and low admoni- 
tions to one another, the two led the 
reluctant Bucephalus from the barn and 
then into the lane, where Jakey 
mounted and urged him down the road 
with Mose playfully pounding his back 
with a board. Even in the faint light 
of the moon the Smiley boys did not 
perceive that they had their own ani- 
malin place of the fortunate Bona- 














THE SUGARING 


They conducted their charge 


parte. 
some distance down the road whither 
Sammy had passed, and then turned 
off through a deserted field wh re a 
sorghum mill with great stac!ls of 


sticky sweet cane lay aroun: the 
crusher. A warm, fragrant ‘sreath 
came from the machine ane tue long 
pans where the sap was boiled before 
it was ladled into the barrels grouped 
close by. 

The conspirators tied Bucephalus to 
a sapling in the shadows and then 
hurried with pails to the black-mouthed 
barrels. Mose dipped them full of the 
warm, sweet syrup and carried them 
to his brother, who from the height 
of the crusher frame, poured the con- 
tents carefully over the back of the 
mule. Bucephalus wriggled uneasily 
as the syrup flowed over his back and 
dripped from his legs. Faster the 
laughing brothers worked; they poured 
it over the protesting animal from 
head to tail; they dashed bucketsful 
into his indignant face; they soaked 
his pendulous ears and forelock, until 
in the rising September moon, Buce- 
phalus seemed a saccharine statue of 
heroic size. His heaving sides glis- 
tened in the light and his tail and ears 
hung in clammy dejection. He was a 
picture of abject misery that would 
have awakened commiseration in any- 
one except Mose and Jakey Smiley, 
full of contempt for Robinson’s mule. 
This pair of practical jokers then 
added the firlishing touches to their 
work. Mose brought an old bed-tick 
from under the sap boiler and ripping 
it up they emptied the contents over 
the head of Bucephalus. They plas- 
tered the feathers onto his back and 
shoulders until he appeared to wear an 
enormous Elizabethan ruff and looked 
like some prehistoric bird come to re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon. 

Then Mose and Jakey Smiley, with 
kicks and muffled whoops of delight, 
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headed Bucephalus down the road tow- 
ard Pierson’s store, and left him to 
waste his sweetness upon the desert 
air among the jack-pines, while they 
went home to dream of the chagrin of 
the Robinsons upon the morrow. Bu- 
cephalus wandered on in disconsolate 
discomfort. The truth is that Bucepha-. 
lus was slowly “sugaring,” and this 
process had an unpleasant puckering 
effect on his callous hide. But Bu- 
cephalus was ignorant of the chemic 
changes that he was undergoing. 

Meanwhile, Sammy Robinson spent 
some happy moments in Pierson’s 
store, listening to speculations on the 
cotton-picking, tales of Ma’am Fergu- 
son’s voodoo powers and hair-raising 
accounts pf things seen and heard in 
the old burying-ground he had passed 
on his way to the store. It was these 
last that finally induced Sammy to 
slide down from the cracker-barrel and 
untie Bonaparte, while Pierson assist- 
ed him to mount and sling the paper 
sack of flour in front of him, adding 
many injunctions not to let it break. 
Sammy steered his unwilling steed 
into the road, where the wild grape- 
vines along the rail fence disclosed 
dark corners with intervening patches 
of moonlight. 

Half way past the cemetery the road 
to the camp-meeting ground branched 
off to the left. On the crossing, Bona- 
parte came to a dead halt and levelled 
two palpitating ears firmly forward 
into the bushes. Sammy _ belabored 
him with the rein ends, and added 
every entreaty that might move his 
asinine will. Bonaparte snorted with 
a rising inflection, and then slowly 
backed away as there strode into the 
moonlit road the most horribly fantas- 
tic monster that Sammy’s fearsome 
soul had ever pictured. It faced them 
with a white, swaying head, in whose 
baleful eyes the light of a kindling 
hate was growing. It lashed its shin- 
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ing sides with acrackling tail whose 
motions sent nimble thrills cf terror 
to Sammy’s numbed heart. He stared 
in dread fascination, gripping Bona- 
parte’s stubby mane witha grasp of 
iron. Then, as the unearthly thing 
advanced on them with menacing 
strides, Bonaparte gave one desperate 
plunge and was flying down the road 
toward the camp-meeting at a speed 
that no one had ever suspected that he 
possessed. 

Houses, trees, fields, swept by in the 
moonlight, and still the flying appari- 
tion hung on Boney’s flank gaining— 
gaining—with every leap, until with 
ears laid back and gleaming teeth it 
seemed about to seize Sammy from his 
insecure perch. Its eyes shone with 
fury; its hot breath fanned his cheek. 
The lights of the camp-meeting 
grounds flashed into view. Straight 
upon the kneeling and shouting throng 
dashed pursuer and pursued. 

The Reverend Garrison Greenbank 
glanced over the heads of his flock 
and saw a vision like unto that which 
had been given to the prophets in his 
text. 


“A jedgment! a jedgment!” he 
shouted. “Lawd hab mercy on po’ 
sinnehs!” 


“Mammy! O mammy!” howled Sam- 
my, as they swept down on the awe- 
stricken multitude. He felt the vi- 
cious snap of the creature’s teeth on 
his arm, and as the frightened wor- 
shippers on the mourners bench scat- 
tered right and left to give them pas- 
sage, he raised the bag of flour and 
dashed it full in the face of the pursu- 
ing demon; and then, enveloped ina 
cloud of dust and flour, fell helpless 
from his steed. Bonaparte galloped 
on to where the horses of the congre- 
gation were hitched, and stopped 
among them. His enemy, blinded by 
the flour, turned in a wide circle 
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around the grounds and fled up the 
road whither it had come, leaving an 
amazed and terror-stricken throng gaz- 
ing first at the vanishing apparition 
and then at Sammy, who was in his 
mother’s arms being smothered in fer- 
vent but rather doughy kisses. 


* * * * * 


' The mourners’ bench in front of the 
Reverend Garrison Greenbank was 
rather more crowded than usual the 
remainder of the night, and the 
“amens” and hymns of the congrega- 
tion were given with unction and a 
soul-stirred spirit. But the preacher 
himself was less inclined to give 
a supernatural interpretation to the 
spectre. 

““Breddern an’ sisters,” he solemnly 
said, with one eye on Sammy, who had 
sunk to sleep on the broad bosom of a 
pillar of the church. “It’s a wahnin’! 
It’s a wahuin’! eben if yo’ don’ onder- 
stan’ de perspicacity ob de hallucina- 
tory manifestation in disinstance. De 
debbil sho’hly boun’ to come gallivan- 
tin’ roun’ attar po’ sinnehs dat stan’ 
‘way off from de seat ob grace at dis 
meetin’, but I don’ beleeb dat he eb- 
ber goes to a candy-pullin’ or tares up 
tings at er pillow fight.” 

But Mose and Jakey Smiley, who 
found it difficult to explain where cer- 
tain articles of the family household 
had gone, or the smell of fresh sorghum 
on their clothes, when the meek and 
melancholy Bucephalus was brought 
home the next morning, still are puz- 
zled by some features of the affair. 
And Bucephalus, who mellowed and 
grew fragrant under the kindly Alaba- 
ma sun the rest of the autumn, until 
Sammy Robinson suggested that he 
would do for a barbecue molasses cake 
at pig-killing time, is the only being 
that could supply the connecting link 
in this narrative. 





























PACAIN, THE LOUP-GAROU 


A. D. 1820 


A veritable legend of the Acadians of Prince Edward Island 


“For he told them tales of the Loup-Garou in the forest.’’"—Evangeline. 


By C. W. Hall 


Longfellow listened once, while I 

Told him this legend, and Field sate by 
Dreaming that surely the master’s lyre 
Should make immortal, in deathless verse 
The tale which my halting rhymes rehearse, 
Lacking his matchless charm and fire. 


’Twas noon! . The scorching sunbeams fell 
On the blue Gulf, whose restless swell 
Languidly broke without foam or roar, 
Motionless all the shallops lay, 

Their white sails flecking the turquoise bay; 
Drifting outside, or moored by the shore. 


On the shaded pier of the fishery, 

A bronzed Acadian sat by me, 
Modest of bearing and fair of face; 

A village teacher, who left the shore 
To fish til his holidays were o’er, 
And I asked of the legends of his race. 


All things rested: The fishers slept 

Under their white sails; the gannets swept 
Down to bask on the burning sands, 

The cattle lay ’neath the maple trees, 

And the cricket’s song and the hum of bees 
Seemed some drowsy spell of the lotus lands. 


Worn with routine and the sordid strife, 
We found in this rude, half-savage life, 
In toil and food and sleep the zest 

The Lipan hunter feels who roves 

Amid the Texan prairie groves 

And sinks beneath their shade to rest. 


The legends strange he told to me, 

Down by the sleeping Northern sea, . 
Imay not tell as they first were told: 

You will miss in my verse the magic spell 
Of dreamy languor that on us fell, 

As we scanned the scene of the story old. 


Said he: “The world is full of change, 
E’en my people, whose customs strange 
And garb of generations gone, 


They held it worthy, but they, afar 

From the darkling life of this earthly star, 
Stand in the light eternal; and I 

Fain would preserve the story strange 

Of the last wehr-wolf known to range 
And slay beneath the New World’s sky. 


Recall dim memories of past years, 
Of glory, struggle, losses, tears, 
Something forget as time rolls on. 


“Seldom among us now are told 

The legends and traditions old 

Our Fathers brought from sunny France. 
Though by no holy chrism blest, 

The White Letiche has long found rest, 
And in our dells no fairies dance. 


“Yet I have seen, and so may you, 
The grave of the last Loup-Garou; 
Of morbid brain or devilish mood, 


’ Who, like a wolf, by wood and fen, 


Ranged, dealing death to flocks and men, 
Charged witha fevered thirst for blood. 


“Tis fifty years since Jacques Pacain 
Lived near yon field of ripening grain. - 
A wife he had and children three: 
Raoul, a youth near man’s estate, 
Marguerite, helpful, kind, sedate, 

And little, loving Rosalie. 


“He had acertain beauty: dark 

Were his fierce eyes—a fatal spark > 
None cared to challenge in them burned. 
His thin, scant bearded lips beneath 

Ever revealed his long, white teeth 

When sullenness to anger turned. 


“Strong and agile, beyond his peers, 

Lithe and supple, despite his years; 

Such was Pacain by day: By night— 

In fearful whispers it was told— 

He prowled through hamlet, field and fold, 
A gaunt, grey wolf with death fangs white. 





“Pillowed on mosses dank and green, 
Hidden by spray and fern, Christine 
Lay, as in peaceful, dreamless sleep.” 


Drawn by Walter L. Greene 
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“Throughout Racico swift sudden fear: 
Locks which had rusted many a year, 
Guarded house door and gate of fold; 

The woodman’s hatchet; the fisher’s blade, 
Ready for instant use were laid 

By antique musquet and sabre old. 


“By the red firelight oft were told 

The horrors which beset of old 

St. Michel’s Mount in Brittany, 

While through the firelit latticed pane 
Peered the fierce, stealthy Jacques Pacain 
Silently laughing in fiendish glee. 


“Then in the dawning, beside the fold, 
With the bloody fleeces, stark and cold, 
The pride and boast of the shepherd lay. 
Yet the lynx kills only by hunger pressed, 
And closely.gripped to his shaggy breast 
The black bear carries his helpless prey. 


“But when the harvest sun o’erhead 

Turned to syrup the juices red 

Of the plenteous berries of wood and moor, 
Jacques Pacain and his wife Christine, 

Crossing the fields towards the woods were seen, 
Leaving their child by the cottage door. 


“Late that evening their cattle lowed 

Vainly, as pacing the shadowed road 

They gathered beside the close shut bars, 

And Rosalie, wearied of lonely play, 

Down by the dying hearth-fire lay, 

And watched through the casement the twink- 
ling stars, 


“Then, as the child said, her mother came 
And by the dimly flickering flame 

Before her stood colorless, rigid, tall; 

Her kirtle was soiled and torn, and gore 
Reddened the kerchief and coif she wore, 
And through her Rosalie saw the wall _ 


“Of rough-hewn timbers, as when one sees 
His shadow c‘ear in the shallow seas, ~ 
And through it the rocks and weeds below, 
No word she uttered, no moan she made, 
But Rosalie saw the shadow fade 

Away in the firelight’s dying glow, 


“And then she fainted: The neighbors came, 
Fed with fuel the dying flame, 
Succored the child and paling heard 


Rosalie’s tale of her mother’s wraith; 

While the air seemed swept by the wings of 
death 

And no man questioned nor spoke a word. 


“But, as she ended, Pacain in scorn 

Spoke from the darkness—‘Cih: is ine is gone 
By the forest path to the chapel gate,’ 

Then would have soothed the child, but she 
Shrank and trembled, and m ittering, he 
Down in the open doorway sate, 


“Swiftly gathered the neighbors there; 
Flambeaux reddened the misty air, 

Gleaming on musquet, axe and sword; 

Yet though they siezed and bound him, none 
Heard from Jacques Pacain word or groan: 
Like a netted wolf, he never stirred. 


“Two days later, as Raoul led 

That terrible search for a mother dead 

By his father’s hand; in a mossy dell, 

Where blue jays screamed and the cawing crow 
Told of some mystery below, 

His eyes on the long sought Horror fell. 


“Pillowed on mosses dank and green, 
Hidden by spray and fern, Christine 

Lay, as in peacetul, dreamless sleep. — 

But, as they lifted the senseless head, 

The bravest shrank from a sight so dread— 
The mildest broke into curses deep. 


“But ere he bartered his prison chain 
For cord and gibbet, Jacques Pacain 
Pined and wasted till death drew near, 
And as he sought the virgin’s grace 
The good priest heard with paling face 
His tale of fiendish sin and fear. 


“ ‘Father, I loved her; but as I strode 

Into the dusk of that woodland road, 
Something—I know not what—awoke 

A thirst which only blood might slake, 

I slew and left her in the brake, 
And then—’ A last,long death sigh broke 


The sudden silence. Heaven be his rest— 


_ His secret sad you well may guess. 


Christ pardons all to such as he, 

But the sturdy fishers who sail for you 
Still curse the horrible Loup-Garez; 
And know naught of pity for lanaty.” 











By Peter Mac Queen,-M. A. 


(With photographs by the author and drawings by H. W. Colby.) 


HE most interesting 
and picturesque 
movement in the 
war up till this time 
has been the expedi- 
tion led by Major- 
General Henry W. 
Lawton up the Pasig River and along 

the shores of the Lagunade Bay. The 

objects of the expedition were three 
in number; first to secure severai 
launches and canoes still in possession 
of the insurrectos and to cut off their 
most northerly fortress on the Lake, 
the town of Santa Cruz; secondly, to 
distribute the proclamation issued by 





the American commissioners; thirdly 


to sweep overland and in conjunction 
with General Overshine’s command to 
crush-the enemy at Paranaque. The 
first two were brilliantly and success- 
fully accomplished; the third was de- 
layed by the recall of the expedition 
after eight days to Manila, for other 
military movements. 

Lawton’s expedition on this occasion 
comprised is09 men; and as it was led 


MANILA June 2, 1899, 


through a portion of Luzon hitherto 
unvisited by our soldiers, it united to 
some extent, the idea of exploration 
as well as of military operations. The 
land on either side of the Pasig River, 
from Manila to the Luna de Bay is 
varied and beautiful. First there are 
the rich rice-lands bordering the river 
as far as San Pedro Macati. Then 
there are six miles or so of green banks 
and overhanging trees. As you near 
the island on which Pasig town is 
built, your view expands into a fine 
vista of far hills and near rolling fields. 
The air is sweet with the odor of wild 
flowers, and the traceried branches of 
the palms and the bamboos cut clear 
silhouettes against the sky, while the 
burned villages and the ruined Guad- 
alupe church suggest the stern rigor of 
war. 

In battle, the men of each squad 
will constitute “comrades in battle,” 
and will support and assist each other. 
In no.case will a man be abandoned 
except when specially so directed by 
the company commander in each case. 
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When a member of a squad is killed, 
wounded, or otherwise disabled the 
fact will be immediately reported by 
the chief of squad to his next superior. 
In case it becomes necessary to detach 
individual men from squads, they will 
be sent in pairs, and the chief of squad 
will know that all his men are ac- 
counted for. 

One of the purposes of this special 
expedition is the fulfilment of a desire 
and determination of the United States 
government to prove to and reassure 
the Philippinos that a campaign con- 
ducted by Americans, through a hos- 
tile country, can and will be prc- 
secuted according to the 


carefuljwas the prepara- 
tion. Accompanying the 
expedition were a number 
of war correspondents, and 
Hon. H. A. Ramsden, the 
English vice-consul, a man 
of very agreeable compan- 
ionship, and thoroughly in 
sympathy with out door 
life,and with our American 
boys. Brigade Surgeon 
Major George Shields, with 
| * twelve assistants consti- 
tuted the Hospital Corps. 
Early in the move General 
King had to be relieved 
from his command owing to an attack 
of heart trouble. This is Captain King, 
the famous writer. 

On April 8, at 5.15 p. m., Lawton, 
with eight launches, seventeen cascos 
and two bancas, left San Pedro Macati. 
The journey up the Pasig River to the 
Lake consumed the night until 4 a. m. 
next morning. The winding, narrow 
channel and inexperienced pilots 
caused much loss of time through the 
frequent grounding of the launches 
and cascos, which had to be floated by 
the launch “Maria” acting under Capt, 
Grant’s orders, Through the indefati- 
gable and intelligent efforts of Captain 





most generous rules of 
civilized . warfare. To 
this end General Orders 
No. 7, series 1898 and No. 
7, current series these 
headquarters, and para- 
graph No. 2 General Or- 
ders No. 15, current series, 
Headquarters Department 
of the Pacific and Eighth 
Army Corps, will be rigor- 
ously executed. (These 
orders refer to looting,etc.) 

I wish I could quote 
these orders at length, to 
show how complete and 
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Grant the entire flotilla was formed at 
the entrance to the Lake an hour be- 
fore daybreak of the ninth. The As- 
sociated Press boat “Oriente” volun- 
teered its aid as a tug-boat and the 
three gunboats, Laguna de Bay, Oeste 
and Napindan also acted in the same 
capacity. 

It was an interesting sight to watch 
the hulks of the black cascos lying be- 
tween us and the rising sun; to hear 
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light the whole flotilla started .“up"the 
Lake. 

Before noon we lay in front of Santa 
Cruz, a fine town strongly defended. 
The winds come suddenly on lakes 
which lieamong mountains; and a stiff. 
breeze swept the waters as the men 
prepared toland. The infantry~and 
the battery were landed on a beach in 
front of a wide meadow. The wind 
interferred a good deal with the land- 





the men chat and chaffer with one an- 
other from boat to boat. They all 
went into the day’s work as if they 
were going out among the hills for a 
holiday. “Who are you?” “Oh we are 
the Heavy First; we do all the scrap- 
ping and we get all the praise.” ‘Here, 
you fellows, keep quiet. I can’t hear 
the orders,” yelled the sergeant, as 
one casco crashed into another. It 
was all taken in good part and by day- 


ing, many of the men having to wade 
ashore in water shoulder deep. From 
the Associated Press boat we could 


‘see the whole of the manoeuvres on 


lake and shore as on a chart. 

Soon all the boys were on the land 
except the Fourth Cavalry. We could 
see the long line form and the march 
begin. Soon a short sharp fire opened 
on the right of our advancing line. 
The boys started the “grinning guns,” 
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and after half an hour quietness fell 
on the séehe. Darkness came quickly, 
as it does in the tropics, and the sol- 
dies bivouacked for the night. The 
Insurgents were seen-to be well forti- 
fied on the beach where the cavalry 
were to land; so they stayed on the cas- 
cos all night. 

At daybreak, General Lawton him- 
self, landed on the left flank of the line, 
walked along to the right, which he 
found resting on the main road leading 
from the south into the town, A tele- 
graph line was cut, thus destroying the 
connection with Malolos. Owing to 
the illness of General King, Major 
Weisenburger of the First Washingtons 
was put in command of the expedition- 
ary brigade. The companies were at 
once put into position, three companies 
of the Idahos on the right of the road, 
the artillery section on the road sup- 
porting Company I of the Idahos; on 
the left of the road Captain Has- 
brouck’s battalion of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, the Washington sharpshoot- 
ers, Captain Patten’s battalion Four- 
teenth Infantry and North Dakota 
battalion in the order named, the last 
resting its left flank on the beach. The 
advance toward the city was then 
taken, Gen. Lawton himself personally 
‘supporting the right of the line; Major 
‘Starr the left. 

In his report of the fight, General 
Lawton highly commends these two 


‘staff officers and Major Weisenburger. 


Meanwhile little opposition was met 
until the command reached the main 
bridge of the city. Here Captain Has- 
brouck’s battalion of the Fourteenth 
and some of the Idahos and Washing- 
tons made a beautiful charge, com- 
pletely routing the enemy, who put up 
a plucky fight. 

On'the north side of the field of 
operations the Fourth Cavalry were 
successfully landed by Captain Gale. 
‘The gallant-captain not only landed in 


-ant camping ground. 
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the face of an insurgent fire, but dis- 
lodged the enemy and took their forti- 
fications on the north. As the rebels 
fled from the city, the gunboats under 
Captain Grant did good execution; for 
the Filipinos had to cross an open field, 
where they were exposed to the hot 
fire of our men on land as well as a 
scathing fire from the gun-boats. It 
seemed from our coign of vantage as 
we saw those Filipinos running out 
of cover into the field, and then saw our 
men after them like fury, that we were 
watching some terrific foot-ball game. 
Indeed we were watching a game; but 
it was a game where the pawns were 
men. The Filipinos, in spite of the 
terrific flank fire, wheeled on our troops 
and fired right into them. They are 
certainly stout-hearted. 

On the 15th of April General Otis 
sent word to General. Lawton that the 
expedition would have to return to 
Manila, owing to military necessities 
arising at other parts of the field of 
war. Our men then rested quietly at 
Paete for two or three days. 

The town of Paete is situated at the 
mouth of a ravine. On the high hills 
above us we watched the rebels tury 
their dead after their fight of the 12th. 


“A strict guard was placed to all the 


It was a pleas- 

The streams 
that flow from the hills come through 
the town and cool the warm heart of 
it. Springs and cool gardens abound. 
The palm and the plaintain throw de- 
licious shadows, The hills are ever 
changing in glorious verdurous robes, 
It isaland of sunny days, and starry 
nights; of river beds gleaming, and 


avenues of the town. 


‘hills crowded with waiting metals. 


Such is Laguna de Bay country—a 
land richer and fairer than I have told 
you of. The Idahos went to panning 
gold, and found in the stream of Paete 
that the waters do truly “wander o’er 
sands of gold.” 
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HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
By Max Bennet Thrasher 


HE city editor of one of the Bos- 
ton papers, for which a few years 


agolI was at work asa reporter, ~ 


lifted his head from out the pile of ex- 
changes among which he had been 
burrowing with a pair of slim shears, 
and looking over to where I sat, said: 
“Hezekiah Butterworth has just come 
home from South America. You bet- 


ter go up and get a story from him for 
the Sunday edition.” 

I started for the directory, expecting 
to find that Butterworth lived in Cam- 
bridge, or in some of the suburban 
towns which are so attractive to Bos- 
ton’s literary workers. A fellow-re- 
porter who guessed my errand volun- 
teered the information. ‘Mr. Butter- 
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worth lives in an old house on Worces- 
ter Street, up to the South End. Same 
house he has lived in for the last twen- 
ty-five years.” 

So I took a car for Worcester Street, 
not, I confess, without some diffidence. 
I knew that Mr. Butterworth lived by 
his pen, and that he had made an ex- 
pensive journey across South America 
for the purpose of obtaining material 
for his writings. It seemed to me 
almost unreasonable toé go and ask him 
to give mefor nothing the very first 
fruits of his efforts. 

I found Mr. Butterworth at home; 
and instead of the chilling reception I 
had expected, was as cordially greeted 
as if I had been an old friend. It 
seemed no hardship whatever for him 
to leave his writing table and talk to 
me about his visit to Argentine, and 
his unique journey across the Andes, a 
part of which he made on mule back. 
It was only now and then that I re- 
membered to make notes asI listened 
to his stories of Bolivar, San Martin 
and Miranda. WhenI finally remem- 
bered to come away, and returned to 
the office, I found myself with enough 
material for three-and-a-half articles 
instead of the one I had been sent to 
get. Mindful of the constant newspa- 
per-office cry of “keep your space 
down,” I mentioned this fact only cas- 
ually to the editor. 

“Good!” hecried. “Write all three 
of them, then, and we'll run them asa 
series. Whatever Hezekiah Butter- 
worth says, goes.” 

In this way began my acquaintance 
with Mr. Butterworth—one of the 
pleasantest and most helpful of my 
newspaper life. With the thought 
that the readers of his stories will like 
to know how one of the most success- 
ful of story writers in this country 
works, I said to Mr. Butterworth re- 
cently :— 

“Please tell me, Mr. Butterworth, 
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how you came to begin to write, and 
what your first work was?” 

“Why I wrote?” said he, repeating 
my question. “Because I had to.” 

“The first things I.wrote? Oh, dear 
me! They were such ‘good’ stories of 
good little boys and girls. ‘Little 
Emily’ and ‘little Willy,’ who gener- 
ally were so good they died young. I 
wasn’t so much to blame. That was 
almost the only kind of literature for 
children that existed in “those days. 
About that time the Atlantic Monthly 
began to be published, and my people 
took it. I read it, and began to write 
differently. 

“Theodore Tilton gave me my first 
real help and encouragement. He 
printed my articles in the Independent 
and paid me for them. 

“Then I wrote a series of stories of 
the writing of the hymns which every- 
body sings. These were collected into 
a book and printed by the American 
Tract Society. Besides the four hun- 
dred dollars whichI received for the 
book, I got a gold medal and sixty dol- 
lars extra in nice, crisp new bills.” 
From a cabinet in the corner of the 
room Mr. Butterworth brought for me 
to see a handsome gold medal as big 
as a silver dollar, set in a neat black 
walnut frame. The inscription on the 
medal explained that it was given at 
the request of Mr. George Wood of 
Washington, D. C., and with money pro- 
vided by him, to the author of the book 
printed in the year it was given, which 
the American Tract Society decided to 
have done most to aid in spreading the 
Gospel. “I received a letter from the 
Society,” Mr. Butterworth went on, 
“telling me that the medal had been 
awarded to me. Then afterwards the 
medal came, and with it the sixty dol- 
lars in money, which had been left 
over after the medal had been bought.” 

One of the latest of Mr. Butter- 
worth’s books, and one of the most 
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important, is a popular illustrated his- 
tory of liberty in the Andean repub- 
lies. 

People who say, “Oh, it’s easy 
enough to write,” may well take a 
lesson from this writer, who thinks 
nothing of going to South America or 
to Europe to consult an authority, and 
who may be seen almost any day when 
he is in Boston poring over a pile of 
books in the Public Library to verify 
a quotation or obtain the true histori- 
cal atmosphere in which so many of 
his stories move. 

Returning to the nature of his work 
again, Mr. Butterworth said :— 

“It was not long before I began to 
write stories founded on some histori- 
cal incident around which a story could 
be woven. I wrote historical articles, 
too. One of the first things I wrote in 
this line was an article for the Atlantic 
Monthly upon ‘The Insanity of George 
III.’” Asked to name what he thought 
to be some of his best stories Mr. But- 
terworth expressed a preference for 
“The Inn of the Good Woman,” and 
“A Strange Story of Gheel.” 

“Can you tell in words,” I asked, 

“Just how the idea for a story first 
comes to you?” 
“Comes to you,” he repeated. “That 
just expresses it. An idea suggests it- 
self to you. When you have the sug- 
gestion, imagination will form around 
it, and then creation comes.” 

This made me remember that I once 
heard Mr. Butterworth asked for a 
newspaper symposium to say in what 
he thought the greatest happiness of 
life consisted, and that he replied, “In 
creative work.” 

‘“Can you have more than one story 
under way at once?” 

“Yes, indeed. A_half-a-dozen. I 
don’t know of a writer who doesn’t.” 

“How do you do it?” 

“You don’t doit. Your imagination 
ordoes the wk. Itdrives you on,”- 
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“How fast do you write?” 

“Twenty-five hundred words a day 
is my ‘stint.’ ” 

“Have you special method of work?” 

“No; except to take a pencil anda 
lot of coarse paper, and write. Then 
I give the sheets to a typewriter, and 
she copies them.” : 

Twioe it has happened that I have 
had a proof of how rapidly Mr. Butter- 
worth can work when necessary. At 
the time Governor Greenhalge died, 
one of the; Boston papers devoted its 
first page to poems by well-known 
men, appropriate to the occasion. I 
was calling on Mr. Butterworth be- 
tween nine and ten in the evening 
when a young man from the office of 
the paper came to ask him to contri- 
bute to the memorial number. When 
I came away not a word had been 
written, and he had referred to the re- 
quest in such way that I did not think 
that he was considering it seriously. 
And yet, in the next morning’s paper, 
quite the most graceful and finished 
production of the whole collection was 
his. 

Another time I was in his study and 
he was complaining that two days 
later he was to read a poem at an an- 
niversary celebration of a certain 
academy, and that nota line of the 
poem was then written. Two days 
later it chanced that I was sent to re- 
port that very celebration, and as I 
looked over the programme before the 
exercises began, and mentally blocked 
out my space, seeing Mr.'Butterworth 
on the platform and remembering his 
complaint, I said to myself, “Now 
probably his"poem will not be more 
than four verses of four lines each, 
and I will print the whole of it.” 
Imagine my wonder when he read for 
twenty minutes an historical poem in 
which a wealth of incident was set 
forth with every beauty of rhythm and 
rhyme. 














MISS MARY JOHNSTON 


By Mitchell Mannering 


HE richest field of 
romance in. our his- 
tory.is the early pe. 
riod of the Southern 
colonies, particular- 
ly the early period 
in Virginia. Not 
only did these colon- 
ists have all the 
kinds of adventure with Indians and 
with Nature, by water and on land, 
that the first settlers of other colonies 
had, but the long out-door season gave 
them a wider range. From the first, 
too, colonial society was a society of 
sharply-drawn social classes—the gen- 
tleman brought over the privileges of 





his class, his dependents brought the 
dependent attitude, redemptioners and 
maidens brought over for sale to the 
young colonists as wives added roman- 
tic possibilities to life that did not ex- 
ist either in the old country or in the 
Northern colonies; and the Cromwel- 
lian wars were there transferred to 
American soil, dividing the colonists 
almost as fiercely as they divided Eng- 
lishmen at home. The colonial gov- 
ernors maintained a degree of pomp 
and dignity that was grotesquein the 
wilderness, and the chance for adven- 
ture appealed to all classes of English 
society. Favorites at the court, and 
criminals and sheer adventurers came 
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along with sturdy colonists, and poli- 
tics and intrigue had at many a time 
free play. At no time was there a lack 
of picturesque and interesting person- 
alities, nor a lack of chances for them 
to display their courage or their vil- 
lainy. 

Yet this rich field of romance has 
been almost wholly neglected till our 
own, time. Indeed, the adventurous 
annals of those days have hardly yet 
become known to the historians them- 
selves. It was only the other day that 
the journal of a redemptioner was dis 
covered; and many an old house in 
Virginia contains material for a‘ro 
mance that has lain neglected. 

Of the story-tellers that have made 
themselves at home in this romantic 
era, Miss Mary Johnston has won the 
most conspicuous success—success at 
one bound. The immediate triumph 
of her first novel, “Prisoners of Hope,” 
was legitimately won, for the young 
author set about the task for which her 
experience in life and her special stud- 
ies had peculiarly fitted her. 

She comes of an old family whose 
traditions give a true and appreciative 
approach to the rich background of 
Virginia history; her fancy in child- 
hood was nurtured on stories from Vir- 
ginian history, and her early life was 
spent in the region hallowed by some 
of the most interesting adventures of 
the old time. She naturally turned her 
keen powers of observation to the ma- 
terial features and the luxuriant, indi- 
genous growth of Virginia. In “The 
Prisoners of Hope” the hero and the 
heroine make on foot the long journey 
through the forest from the Natural 
Bridge to tidewater Virginia, and 
there is hardly a tree ora flower ora 
natural feature of the country that is 
not accurately described, and yet they 
are all described incidentally—in a way 
not to distract the reader from the 
story itself. It is, in fact, this perfect- 
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ly natural atmosphere that gives the 
romance one of itschief charms. The 
writer knows her country, and she 
knows its history and its traditions 
with the knowledge that is gained only 
by early study, childhood association, 
and a natural aptitude for romantic 
scenes and dramatic situations. It 
ceases to be wonderful that this rich 
field has been unworked bystory-tellers 
so long, when we remember that no 
writer but one born to the soil and the 
traditions of the country would be like- 
ly to make successful use of it, and 
that only in this generation have the 
Virginians taken kindly to the writing 
of romance. 

Miss Johnston showed an instinct 
true to her training and experience, 
and natural aptitude. in her choice of 
her literary work. She did not falla 
victim to the fashion which is warping 
not a few young writers of talent—the 
fashion of selecting a study of morbid 
life for treatment in a novel. Sweet 
and clean as the Virginian atmosphere 
in May is every scene in her first book, 
and healthful as natural life itself; and 
she has not made an analysis, but she 
told a story; in every chapter some- 
thing that is interesting comes to pass. 
The best augury for the development 
of her literary career is found in this 
unerring good taste and good art in her 
selection of her subjects and her field 
of work. She did not try this experi- 
ment and that; for after fitting herself 
by historic study and a proper season 
of meditation (during which she tried 
her hand, writing a few short stories), 
she undertook at once this serious and 
sustained romantic historical novel. 

Her childhood was spent wholly in 
Virginia, with the freedom and health 
of country life; and her formal educa- 
tion gave her five years’ residence in 
New York. Her father, who comes of 
the large and influential family of 
Johnstons in Virginia, a number of 
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years ago made his home in Alabama, 
where, as a builder of an important 
line of railroad, he has played an im- 
portant part in the industrial de- 
velopment of the iron region of the 
state. 

The home of the family in recent 
years has been in Birmingham. After 
her mother’s death Miss Johnston be- 
came the head of her father’s house- 
hold; and like many another woman of 
genius, she is author and housewife at 
once. Yet her literary work goes for- 
ward—with many interruptions, in- 
deed, but nevertheless with persistence 
and regularity. She wrote “Prisoners 
of Hope” so quietly and with such an 
absence of “literary surroundings” or 
“literary machinery” that many of her 
friends had no knowledge of it, and its 
publication came as a surprise to them. 
No one read it till she sent it to her 
publishers, who had no acquaintance 
with her, and the manuscript came into 


the publishers’ readers in the routine 
of work, with nothing to distinguish it 
from. hundreds of others; for it was ac- 
companied only with a very brief and 
modest note. Its immediate accept- 
ance surprised the author as much as 
it gratified her. 

No sooner was “Prisoners of Hope” 
done and in the publishers’ hands, than 
Miss Johnston, in the same quiet way‘ 
set about the writing of another story 
of colonial Virginia of an earlier time, 
in which the historic figure of John 
Rolfe comes on the scene. This story 
was accepted by the Atlantic Monthly, 
and is running through its pages as’a 
serial; and it records as stirring a se- 
ries of adventures as ever befell, cr 
could have befallen, colonial adventur- 
ers at a time when a favorite of the 
king came across the ocean in his own 
ship to seek a lady who had braved the 
hardships of colonial life to escape an 
unwelcome suitor. 
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She is a maiden so dainty and fair, 
He is a youth at her side; 

Love is the gardener working there; 

They are the flowers of his tender care, 
And Life is his garden wide! 


Trust is the voice of the flowing breeze 
That sings on its scented way, 

Adding a pleasure when all things please; 

Breathing a whisper of rest and ease 
That tells of a fearless day. 


Hope is the sun that is shining bright, 
With a promise of life to be; 

Giving them strength of its tender might— 

Filling their hearts with a dear delight— 
In the kisses that none may see. 


Time without end is the infinite sky 
That smiles on their growth from above; 
; Watching the blossoms that bud in a sigh, 
Grow into fruit as the seasons go by— 
The Triumph of Gardener Love! 


Thomas ‘D. Listes 








II. How we were lost on tite roof of the Milan Cathedral 


HERE are some people 
in this world who are 
never ‘so happy as 

» when they are destroy- 

ing halos. They travel 

seemingly for no other 
purpose than the pleas- 

ure it affords them to refute, with a 
superior smile, poetic legends and 

historic associations, and take for their 
reward surprised and disappointed 
faces. Therefore, as you value that 





undoubting spirit within you, to which 
you owe half your delight, flee their 
presence, for theirs is a subtle leprosy 
of the mind, and once you are infected 
you become even as they. 


The Villa Serbelloni, perched on a 
daisied hill above Bellagio, may not be 
a genuine ruin; it may be a manufau- 
tured one, as some people claim, 
though I cherish my own belief. There 
are faint obliterated frescoes on some 
of the crumbling walls, flutterings of 
robes as blue as the sky to which they 
are open, and portions of pink faces 
and hands and sandaled feet. And 
where the painted trees have been 
washed away in places, a bit of living 
green has crept between the stones and 
flourishes there to touch the whole 
sweet, faded scene to animation and 
give it verity. We sat in the broken 
arch of a window, like the princess in 
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the tower, and looked down at the 
‘hree arms of the lake—Lago di Como, 
Iago di Laco and Lago di Calico. Set 
in the mountains, they were like three 
cnormous azure jewels which God 
placed on the breast of the earth, 
perhaps, when he called her fair. 

The afternoon was  tremulously, 
blushingly, lingeringly meditating 
flight, when we left the villa. The 
stir of her going was over everything 
The flowers all along the path seemed 
to feel it, and those lower down in the 
orchards, where the pear trees 
bloomed, seemed standing tip-toe in 
the waving grass to bid her farewell. 
We stood there too, among this multi- 
tudinous company of violets, daisies 
and buttercups, and stared down at the 
old town, where the sun lingered only 
on the red tiled roofs, while the walls 
and roadways were in shadow. And 
from the tower of the old monastery, 
as we waited, making all articulates 
began the sweet burthen of the vesper 
bell. 


At first it swung from one square 


opening in the belfry to the. other. 
“Rest! rest! rest!” it cried, sending its 
voice, now towards the village and us, 
now towards the lake and mountains, 
“Peace! peace! peace!” It was like 
the blessing of a universal mother. 
The tower fairly vibrated with the 
sweet commotion. But, gradually, the 
notes became fainter and more de- 


tached. “Rest!” it chanted softly, and 
“peace. Peace—and—rest. For—the 
—day—the day—is done.” The sun 


dropped behind the chilly mountains, 
over the lake trailed purple shadows. 
The village was steeped in twilight 
and in the gray tower of the monastery 
like a vessel overturned and emptied 
of its sound, hung the black form of 
the bell, silent and unmoving, a sym- 
bol of the night. 

We could not make up our minds to 
Say goodby to Bellagio. The next 
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morning we debated the question while 
we were steered across the lake in one 


‘of the boats which resemble gondolas, 


and did not arrive at any decision. 

We said what a very good thing 
travel was, and what a good thing, in 
particular, it was that we three were 
traveling together. “At no time in 
our lives,” said the most silent one of 
the party, “could it possibly do us as 
much good,” with which statement we 
all agreed. 

“Only think,” I said, waving my 
hand towards the parti-colored awning 
that fluttered over us, “if it were not 
for this boat, or at at least a boat, we 
should not be going where we are go- 
ing this morning. We should never 
see the gardens of Count Blome of 
Vienna.” 

“Under those conditions there would 
probably be no gardens belonging to 
Count Blome to see,” I was reminded. 

It is impossible to describe these 
gardens. They are such as one might 
call before him ‘in a dream, never out 
of one. They remind one of old en- 
gravings of Paradise. The shore meets 
the water sweetly, and there are palms 
and spreading ferns growing on the 
land, and trees of tropical and wander- 
ing growth, and flowers up springing, 
and marvelous fruits, each after its own 
kind, depending from vine and tree 
and shrub, and there are terraces of 
roses of every hue, and rising in the 
purple distance is a marble mansion 
inhabited by white, beautiful figures, 
turned to stone. Conova’s “Cupid and 
Psyche” kiss their immortal kiss here, 
and just below the ceiling, the men, 
women and children, horses and sheep 
of Thorwaldsen’s frieze hold dignified 
procession. 

From Bellagio we went by boat to 
Como and thence by train to Milan. 
One incident of this journey is partic- 
ularly impressed on my mind. At 
Como, on stepping from the steamer, 
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we encountered an unusually vocifer- 
ous crowd of cab drivers—and that 
means a great deal in Italy, where 
all cab drivers are possessed of loud 
continuous voices and crazy, ingra. 
tiating smiles. One man, the red 
‘handkerchief flying from his head, an- 
noyed us extremely by driving his cab 
round and round us like a crazy insect, 
importuning us to ride at every fifth 
step of his bony steed. This had a 
strange hypnotic effect upon us and 
we broke away indignantly. Seeing 
which, he pulled his high shiny hat 
more than ever over one eye and di- 
rected us in French “to go on our feet 
if we wanted to,” which advice we pro” 
ceeded to take. 

“The cathedral at Milan will hold 
40,000 people. The fifty-two fluted 
marble columns which support the 
Gothic roof are twelve feet in diame- 
ter. The dome is 220 feet in height. 
The roof is adorned with ninety-three 
turrets, and the exterior with upwards 
of 2,000 statues.” I am quoting Bae- 
decker. But of what avail to cite fig- 
ures! It is only when you stand, a 
pigmy, looking up at the structure that 
you begin to grasp its gigantic propor- 
tions; and later, if you chance to be 
lost, as we were, on the roof, you are 
in a fair way of realizing its immensi- 
ty. Foran hour we were lost as com- 
pletely as the babes in the wood, with 
this difference, that our forest consist- 
ed of ninety-three towers, all exactly 
alike, all containing staircases, pre- 
sumedly, and only one staircase un- 
locked. We had stoutly resisted the 
offer of the guides, one in particular, 
preferring to wander about at our own 
free will, and this was the result. 

It was a warm afternoon, and the 
marble roof was as hot under our feet 
asa burning pavement. We seemed 


very close to the sky; in fact, part fo 
it, and very far away from the earth. 
We were weary from the long, tortu- 
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ous climb, and our weariness merged 
into despair as we ran hither and 
thither, the novelty of exploring past, 
and pounded on the unresponsive doors 
of the turret. Sometimes as we scaled 
the long flights of steps to different 
heights of the roof, we found ourselves 
addressing unsympathetic statues, in- 
stead of each other, when we would 
call out in a panic. Finally, quite 
worn out, with flushed faces, we col- 
lected in front of a benevolent looking 
saint who stood on a shelf projecting 
dizzily over space, to consider the mat- 
ter. 

“He doesn’t trouble himself about 
the difficulties of our prospect,” said 
one of the party, gloomily. 

“Prospect!” repeated number two, 
apprehensively. “Why, you don’t 
think it possible we shall have to re- 
main up here all night?” 

“I’m nearer my home in heaven to- 
day,” I began to chant, cheerfully, but 


. was checked by disapproving glances. 


We continued staring at the specks 
of people crawling about like flies on 
on the Piazza below. Then, as if by 
an inspiration, my sister turned and 
peered into a turret where we were all 
certain of having looked a dozen times. 
The passage was open. Guides can be 
very disagreeable, and the one whose 
services we had declined seemed to 
find something very amusing in our 
appearance when we emerged on the 
pavement. Far away were the dark 
carved choir stalls, dwarfed by the 
size of the place, and the high altar 
ablaze with lights. Around this sev- 
eral priests were chanting, and their 
voices came to us like the faint hum 
of insects. Above, in a glory of gold- 
en light, which poured through the 
yellow windows of the dome, hung a 
large crucifix. We sat still until the 
shadows began to creep over it and the 
glory faded. Then we three stole 
away. 

















“WE COLLECTED IN FRUNT OF A BENVEVOLEND LOUKING SAINT” 





Drawn by Arthur M. Hazard 
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By C. W. 


N the particular night with which 

O this tale has to do, I was sitting 
in the telegraph office at Lewis- 
burg with no occupation but listening 
to the steady downpour of rain outside. 
The wires were working “heavy,” the 
result of a week’s incessant drenching, ° 
and many a “flip” operator had grown 
tired hearing the inevitable cry from 
the man at theother end: “Send steady; 
you don’t reach here.” Early in the 
evening the officials had decided that 
it would be useless to try to move the 
freight trains until conditions grew 
more favorable. Accordingly, no more 
were started from either terminal, and 
those that were struggling along at 
various points on the division were 
switched onto convenient sidings out of 
harm’s way. Thereafter, the energy 
of the dispatcher was wholly directed 
toward moving a few irregular passen- 
ger trains. With these, no attempt 
was made to conform to schedule re- 
quirements. 

A section of No. 1o had been made 
up at the western terminal of the divi- 
sion early in the evening and started 
eastward, and had passed Lewisburg a 
half hour after midnight. No other 
train had passed in either direction for 
some hours; but two sections of No. 9, 
which had started out on a venture, 
were approaching spasmodically from 
the east. Whether both or either of 
them would succeed in getting over the 
division that night was extremely pro- 
Slematical. Meanwhile, an army of 
= atchmen and trackhands, stationed at 
those points where danger was appre- 
hended, kept up their ceaseless vigil, 
and sent in to the despatcher hourly 
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reports of the condition of the roadted 
in their respective vicinities. 

Listening to the monotonous chatter 
of the instrument and the patter of the 
rain from the inside of a telegraph of- 
fice is drowsy work, and so I found it 
on this night in June, 1889, when trains 
were few and far between. I was just 
speculating on the possibility of catch- 
ing a nap before No. 9’s when I heard 
the sound of astep on thestairs. This 
was an unusual event to happen at two 
o’clock in the morning, and I turned 
expectantly to get a glimpse of my 
visitor. 

“Good morning, Mr. Operator,” was 
the greeting the man gave me as he 
stood at the head of the stairs just out- 
side the railing. 

“Good morning,” I said in return. 

He waited for no more direct invita- 
tion, but at once opened the gate and 
came in, planting himself down on a 
chair at my side. I observed him 
closely, as is customary in those places 
where strangers are seen but seldom, 
and saw a face round and boyish, but 
as yellow as a Mexican’s—a face which, 
notwithstanding the extreme discom- 
fort the man must have felt at his 
“soggy” condition, beamed with good 
nature. His clothes, however, were 
not on a par with his face. Besides 
their drenched condition, they showed 
the blighting effect of long rides in 
black coal cars, between bumpers, on 
trucks and other dangerous and un- 
desirable places. The old hat that he 
threw down on the table in front of 
him, had once been a white straw, but 
had long since lost its identity beneath 
a thick coating of coal dust. 
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“I suppose,” he said as he sat down, 
“you don’t object to the presence of a 
brother craftsman in your office, espe- 
cially when the elements without are 
so warring?” 

“Not at all,” I answered. 
an operator?” 

“Nature intended me for a Booth; 
my mother wanted to make mea Wes- 
ley; but circumstance, of which we are 
all creatures, ignored Nature’s inten- 
tions, subverted my mother’s wish, and 
made me a telegraph operator.” 

During this recital all the boyishness 
left his face. He seemed to age by 
ten years and his voice grew deep and 
mournful. In my own mind I was 
questioning his sanity. 

“Friend,” he said after a moment, 
“I dislike very much to speak of such 
a vulgar matter as food, but here again 
Iam moulded by circumstances. Have 
you anything left over from lunch?” 

My basket had not been opened. I 
took it from the hook where I had 
hung it out of reach of the pestiferous 
roaches and told him to pitch in. This 
he did with much alacrity, all the time 
keeping up a running fire of talk. 
Gradually I drew from him a portion 
of his history, all of which went to 
make up an interesting tale. This 
being a railroad story, and not the his- 
tory of a man’s life, I need only say 
that “Billy” was a roving telegrapher, 
a class, which, of late years, is visibly 
decreasing in numbers. In the course 
of his career he had worked in every 
large city and upon almost every impor- 
tant railroad in the United States, 
Canada and even Mexico, but none of 
these had possessed attractions strong 
enough to subdue his roving spirit for 
any length of time. At present, he 
was, as he gravely told me, “on his 
way from everywhere to anywhere,” 
and he didn’t care how soon or how late 
he got there. 

As he recounted his story in his own 


“So you’re 
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flowery way I gazed at him with a feel- 
ing akin to awe. I had always had 
dreams of the big world that lay some- 
where beyond the horizon of my own 
narrow sphere. Here was a man who 
had seen this world, had lived in it 
and treated it with familiar contempt. 
Some day, I resolved, I would follow 
the example of “Billy” and see it for 
myself. And soI did. - That, also, is 
no part of this tale; it is a story I have 
never told to my nearest friend. 

By the time Billy had consumed the 
contents of my lunch basket, 1st No. 
9 came on the block, and as I had or- 
ders for her I hung out my red lamp. 
“Billy” insisted on calling up the des- 
patcher and asking some trival ques- 
tion to show me that he could tele- 
graph, and then the train swung 
slowly around the curve just east of 
the tower. 

As it came to a stop outside, the 
noise of the escaping steam, the rhy- 
thmical beat of the air pump, the flash- 
ing here and there of the trainmen’s 
lanterns, and all the other sights and 
sounds that go to make up a scene ata 
railroad station, seemed to act on 
“Billy” like a breath of free a’ on the 
brow of an escaped convict. ‘The light 
came to his eyes, the boyishness re- 
turned to his countenance and the old 
fever, which made him a wandering 
comet when he might have been a shin- 
ing star, was once more upon him. 

“Old fellow,” he said, extending his 
hand and gripping mine heartily, “I 
have already imposed too much on 
your kind hospitality. Goodbye, and 
thank you,” and with that he was gone, 
taking the winding stairs in a few 
jumps. 

The conductor of 1st No. 9 came up 
and got his orders. After the usual 
formalities had been gone through I 
took hold of the lever and pulled the 
signal to white, the engineer gave two 
sharp blasts of the whistle, the conduc- 
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tor waved his lantern and the train 
started on its way westward. As it 
pulled away from the tower I opened 
the window and, holding my lantern 
before me, stuck my head far out; and 
the flickering light revealed for a mom- 
ent a dark form, crouched on the steps 
of a mail car, which waved mea kindly 
farewell. 

The next tower west was Warriors 
Mark, four miles distant. Between 
Lewisburg and Warriors Mark the river 
makes a great bend in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, and is spanned by two iron 
bridges only a mile apart. These 
bridges are called Upper and Lower 
bridge, respectively, the latter being 
the one nearer to Lewisburg.’ Both 
of them were substantial structures, 
resting at either end on solid stone 
abutments, and were considered abso- 
lutely impervious to the assault of the 
highest flood. But they had never ex- 
perienced such a rush of waters as came 
down that usually placid stream in the 
month of June, 1889. 

First No. 9 ought to have passed War- 
riors Mark in about six minutes after 
leaving Lewisburg; but at the end of 
twenty minutes the operator there re- 
ported tiat there was no sign of her 
yet. This caused the despatcher con. 
siderable worry, and ten minutes later 
the foreman at Warriors Mark was or- 
dered to take his handcar and run 
down south track until he found the 
train and learned what was the mat- 
ter. Meanwhile, the rule requiring 
passenger trains to be kept a block 
apart was temporarily suspended and 
the dispatcher told me to notify 2nd 
No. 9 (which was then lying at my of- 
fice) of the presence of 1st No. 9 on the 
block ahead, and let them go. This I 


did; and some thirty-five minutes after 
the first section had passed Lewisburg, 
the red tail lights on the rear car of 
the second section disappeared around 
curve to the westward. 
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After I had marked the train on the 
sheet and reported it to all hands, in- 
cluding the despatcher, a strange feel- 
ing of unrest took hold of me. I got 
up from my chair and began to pace 
up and down the office, stopping every 
moment to listen for something, I 
knew not what. The sounders kept 
up their incessant ticking, telling to 
the dispatcher the story of what was 
transpiring all over the division. There 
was news of washouts, slides, belated 
trains and excited watchmen—things 
that only tended to increase my ner- 
vousness. Then I sat down, cocked 
my feet up on the table, filled my pipe 
and tried smoking, but after several at- 
tempts to keep the thing lit, I threw 
it down with unnecessary roughness. 
Some fellow out along the line was try- 
ing to keep awake by drumming on his 
key, and the rhythmical sound of the 
instrument played havoc with what 
nerve I had left. The thing seemed to 
be saying, again and again, “Over the 
bridge! Through the bridge! No. 9 
went through the bridge!” 

This was getting unbearable, so I 
picked up a heavy paper weight and 
placed it on the drumming sounder, 
but in a moment the jarring of the 
machine tumbled it off with a crash and 
I jumped from mychair. The thing 
was still keeping up its song, “Through 
the bridge! Through the bridge; No. 
9 went through thebridge!” ThenI 
heard the ringing of an engine bell, 


.and looking up the track, I saw two red 


lights approaching. They were the 
tail lights of 2nd No. 9, which was 
slowly backing down tothe tower. I 
knew that something had gone wrong. 

As the train reached the office I 
pressed my face against the glass and 
saw some one spring from the rear car 
with a lantern. Then I heard the 
down stairs door open and quick foot- 
steps on the stairs. Every nerve ata 
tension, I sank back into my chair, and 

















as the conductor stepped into the office 
I gazed anxiously into his face, seeking 
to read there the news he had to tell. 

“Well, young man,” he said, sinking 
into a chair with a hand that trembled 
visibly, “you can tell S. B. C. that the 
Lower bridge has gone down the river.” 

“Lower ‘Bridge gone down the 
river!” I repeated after him mechani- 
cally. “Lower Bridge gone! Then 1st 
No. 9 must be gone with it!” 

“Looks that way,” he said. “And 
if we had been running fast, we’d have 
gone with it, too.” 

By this time all the other trainmen 
and a number of white-faced, shiver- 
ing passengers had climbed the stairs 
to the tower and gathered about me, 
and all sorts of theories were pro- 
pounded 4s to what had happened to 
ist No. 9, and what might have hap- 
pened to 2nd No.9. Several of the 
passengers had friends traveling on the 
first section and were fairly distracted 
with the possibility that she had gone 
down with the bridge. Amidst such 
a general confusion, the little nerve 
that I had left ought naturally to have 


deserted me; but, as is often the case, | 


when the real trial came it found me 
prepared to meet it. So I turned to 
the trainwire, and with a hand as 
steady as if I was reporting the state of 
the weather, sent this message to 
the despatcher: 

“2nd No. 9 here. Reports Lower 
Bridge gone and no signs of the first 
section.” 

This news staggered the dispatcher, 
who hurriedly called Warriors Mark. 
The operator there reported that he 
saw a lantern coming up the track and 
he thought the foreman was returning. 
A few anxious moments intervened, 
during which all hands waited expect- 
tantly for what was to come. Then 
the sounder of the trainwire began to 
tick, 

“To S. B.C.—Foreman says Upper 
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Brige washed away. No signs of 1st 
No. 9. (Signed) Operator, W. M.” 

If anything more than my report had 
been needed to cause consternation 
everywhere, the report from Warriors 
Mark was that thing. In the dispatch- 
er’s office, where the officials were 
gathered, the effect was electrical. All 
day and night tidings of evil had been 
coming in; but these tidings had told 
of aloss of property only, and not of 
a loss of life. Now, by the news of 
this latest disaster, those at the helm 
were snatched from the condition of 
feverish excitement, into which the 
previous events had led them, and 
plunged into utter confusion. As for 
myself and those who stood waiting 
and shivering about me in the tower at 
Lewisburg, our nerves had received a 
rude shock and we looked at the situa- 
tion through dark colored glasses. 
Without warning, two. pridges, within 
a mile of each other, had been swept 
away, and we saw nothing else but the 
certain destruction of 1st No. 9. No 
one dared to hope that the train had 
left one danger behind and miraculous- 
ly escaped another in front. No one 
even dared to suggest that between 
these two points of danger stretched a 
mile of gleaming track, and that 1st 
No. 9 might be reposing securely upon 
it. 

In a few minutes, however, those in 
charge of affairs recovered their equil- 
brium and took steps to afford what- 
ever relief was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Notwithstanding the bad 
condition of the road bed, the superin- 
tendent and several assistants were 
soon speeding toward the scene of the 
accident; 2nd No. 9 received orders to 
return tothe division terminal, where 
the passengers would be transferred to 
another route and forwarded to their 
Jestination; and I, after the train had 
gone on its way, settled back in my 
chair to smoke, while I ruminated over 
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the events of the night and speculat- 
ed on their outcome. 

To this speculation the ticking of 
the trainwire put a sudden end. I 
heard some one calling the dispatch- 
er’s office and signing “W K” (the 
signal used by a wrecking office), and 
then I forgot all about my pipe in 
listening to the message that followed : 

“To .S. B. C.—1st No. 9 between 
Upper and Lower Bridge. Both bridges 
gone and train unable to proceed either 
way. Have an operator on board who 
has cut in on wire and opened tem- 
porary office. Advise. 

“(Signed) Bartly, Cond’r.” 


“You see it was this way,” said the 
wandering “Billy,” as he sat in the 
tower at Lewisburg the next evening, 
having been ferried across the river 
during the afternoon with the remain- 
ing passengers. “After leaving you 
last night, I took my regular berth be- 
tween the mail cars, and was progress- 
ing nicely, when the train came to a 
stop. I saw the conductor run up past 
me to the engine; then I heard some 
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one say that the bridge was gone and 
the train would have to flag its way back 
to Lewisburg. Well, we started back. 
but didn’t get very far until we found 
the Lower Bridge gone, too, Here 1s 
where I made my appearance on the 
stage. I walked up to the conductor, 
who was greatly agitated, and said: 

“My friend, is there any way 1m 
which I can render you assistance?” 

“ «Yes,’ said he, scowling at me, ‘you 
can swim the river, walk to Lewisburg 
and tell the operator there that we're 
anchored here between these cursed 
bridges.’ ; 

“<I can do better than that,’ I said. 

“Then I climbed the nearest pole 
and cut in my pocketinstrument. The 
rest was easy.” 

“What did the superintendent say to 
you this evening?” I asked him, after 
abit. “I saw you talking with him.” 

“Oh, he said I had saved him much 
anxiety, and all that sort of things, and 
offered me a good job.” 

“Well, you’ll take him up?” 

“No,” said “Billy.” “Told him I 
hadn’t thought of resigning my present 
position.” 




















DOG DAYS. 


ESIDENTS of inland cities are inti- 
mately acquainted with a dry swel- 
ter, but only frequenters of the sea- 

coast know what it is to wet-swelter; to 
feel as the back of a postage stamp looks 
the instant before application to an en- 
velope. Dog days by the sea are responsi- 
ble for many disagreeable things in the 
way of disposition, even When one is 
stretched on a rock trying to imagine the 
moon behind a gray sticky fog even as the 
inhabitants of the ark looked about them 
in vain while “the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly upon the earth; and all the high nills 
that were under the whole heaven were 
covered.” For the sake of the Noah fam- 
ily we hope all that occurred in dog days 
and swallowed up the August weather tem- 
porarily. 

When, as_has often been the case, you 
are precipitated into a profane mood by 
what the countryman called “fa dog-gone 
spell o’ Providence” while sitting on the 
aforesaid rock, a change of heart could be 
brought about by returning to a seacoast 
city and visiting the foreign quarters. You 
will find the opulent sections of New York 
and Boston quietly, elegantly asleep in the 
temporary absence of inhabitants; but go 
on further down in order to, by compari- 
son, find peace of mind, though not of 
body. Go into the foreign quarters and 
feel the bacteria squirm about in the hot 


‘moisture. If it be Sunday afternoon, watch. 


an Italian mother, in gay headpiece and 
neck kerchief,’ sitting on a rickety front 
stoop, suckling her newest-born and disci- 
plining by word of mouth others of her 
own and her neighbor’s hot, dirty, squalid 
progeny as they scamper about the streets 
shouting at play and panting for breath. 
Italian men sprawl at length everywhere 


and perspire pretty amiably. Even humid- 
ity is preferable to work in their opinion. 

The Jews gather in groups of Semitic 
earnestness. Money and religion endure 
though fogs obscure the Heavens. 

Repellent, realistic food is selling in the 
Jewish shops. Great, fat, round women are 
buying such from lean, wizened, nosey men, 
and young girls fan themselves with their 
dress skirts as they ogle and laugh at the 
young bloods of the quarter. Most of the 
same forces are at work on this street as 
at Newport—a few more; a few less. 

Chinamen, passing noiselessly, look hot- 
ter than any one would have thought pos- 
sible to them. The Dooleyish ‘‘cop” re- 
moves his. visored hat and fans with it as 
moving ponderously along he swelters in 
the. pride of position and exhaustingly 
proper clothes. 

It is a congress of nations convened on 
a filthy street for the purpose of arbitration 
in. behalf of perspiring humanity. Bac- 
teria fatten: babies die; but the dog days 
come and go serenely each year, making 


. an opportunity for the fittest to survive. 


And if you wish to be one of those fittest 
you will cease to investigate the existence 
of the other half of the world, and hie you 
to your original rock some distance from 
the moon and sing praises for being per- 
mitted to perch there while the other half 
suffers—as is the way of mankind, for 
some good reason still inexplicable to the 
Socialist. 
me 


REAL CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


O begin with there is no such thing as 

a real character in fiction, taken in the 
sense of portrait painting. Becky 
Sharp and Colonel Newcome, than whom 
no fictional people seem more alive, more 
entirely €éomposed of flesh and blood, are 
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the cleverest of literary pictures because 
each is an epitoine of a conspicuous type of 
human being. Nearly every one of us has 
seen a Becky Sharp, and some of us have 
been fortunate enough to know Colonel 
Newcome. Just so Thackeray had proba- 
bly studied carefully the characteristics of 
many people representing those types, then 
wove them into condensed individual il- 
lustrations. 

The man who writes fiction successfully 
must have been a close student of compara- 
tive human nature. He becomes saturated 
with human characteristics. As Stevenson 
Says, one must become acquainted with 
good words, in order to write good style. 
When a man is full of the best words, hav- 
‘ ing once acquired a selective faculty, he can 
with great facility express any thought 
that may come to him; and in the same 
way a novelist builds up people that seem 
real from a wide knowledge of flesh and 
blood characteristics. 

If he sits down to write a story about 
people he has known, he does not retail 
word for word, act by act, what those peo- 
ple have said or done in their lives; no— 
he weaves an imaginary romance around 
these people, imagining the while what they 
would do under such circumstances. If he 
be possessed of the insight necessary to 
genius, he portrays so faithfully what these 
people would do under given circumstances 
—thus creating a type of many parallel 
cases—that from every quarter there arises 
a hue and cry of accusation from people 
unknown to him possessing similar char- 
acteristics or like experiences. As a coun- 
tryman once said from the midst of his 
neighbors, clamoring for revenge upon a 
novelist who had described their neighbor- 
hood right faithfully, but without relating 
one incident of plot bordering upon actual 
experience, “If the shoe pinches that tight 
it mus’ fit ’em close! Let ’em squeal.” 

Any well-drawn type must fit many peo- 
ple like skin; otherwise it would, be a fail- 
ure. Life repeats itself in every human 
heart with many shades of variations. The 
art of character-drawing consists in deep 
human knowledge, both intuitive and ac- 
quired, united to a clear idea of human mo- 
tives in their relation to cause and effect. 
Place a given number of brain people in an 
initiative set of circumstances and they will 
work out both themselves and the situation 
without any special trouble on ghe part of 
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the creator, provided his mind is full of 
special human information and dramatic 
perception. 

David Harum seems like a real person, 
just as Samanthy Allen and others do, be- 
cause each of us in America has known 
some one similar, they being a distinctive 
outgrowth of American soil. 

An Englishman would only understand 
the broader human elements of David’s 
character, enjoying the parts we under- 
stand as he does the Wild West Show. Da- 
vid is real only because just such men have 
lived, not because there ever was a partic- 
ular David Harum living. 

% 
WHEN CUPID CRIES. 


VEN though Little Mister Cupid is 
very generally portrayed as an imp 
of Satan, it is the exceptional man 

who acknowledges that artistic treatment 
of him to be final and convincing. 

The truth about Cupid is, that he desires 
above all things to behave himself as well 
as possible—under the circumstances; but, 
unfortunately for his moral ambitions, mor- 
tals are free agents, not victims of circum- 
stances as they prefer to believe in excuse 
of their blemishes. 

Probably there is no human being of 
whom poor, misunderstood Cupid fights so 
shy as of the typical summer girl—that girl 
who, being without respect for the little 
gentleman of love, lowers his tone along 
with her own by flippantly playing tag with 
him every summer and all summer. 

August is the month of Cupid’s greatest 
discontent, because it is the climacteric sea- 
son of summer flirtations. He being a se- 
rious-minded little chap, sits aloft, floating 
on a lamb’s-wool cloud, palmleaf fan in 
hand, scowling and muttering with perplex- 


“ity as he contemplates the cheap, inexcusa- 


ble pretense of worship offered him all 
along the seacoasts of the earth by youths 
and maidens. He has observed these same 
girls with approval when they were differ- 
ently surrounded at other seasons; but 
here they are!—and he shrugs his shoul- 
ders—desecrating his very name and stor- 
ing up an uncomfortable lot of recollections 
against the day when each one .promises 
to be some man’s wife with full realization 
of the high and sacred import of that vow. 

The fatal element of summer flirtations 
lies not in broken hearts, etc. Hearts are 
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uot made of an inferior grade of glass to 
be shattered by every smai pebbie tnrown 
tleir way—no, the root ot the evil is to be 
tound not so much in resultant suffering 
as in resultant loss of seli-respect and sex- 
respect. Every girl is responsible to her 
own sex for the opinion in which its mem- 
bers are held by the men she knows. It 
may not be fair to judge all women by one 
or two, or even half a dozen, but unrea- 
sonable judgment is the tendency of the 
human mind and must be taken into due 
consideration. After a season spent with 
typical “summer girls” a man necessarily 
holds a lowered conception of concrete 
womanhood, even if his ideal remains in- 
tact, and the girls themselves would be 
sorry for Cupid were they to see him cry. 
Mr. Ruskin recommends to the close at- 
tention of all youthful ladies these lines of 
Coventry Patmore,— 
“Ah, wasteful woman!—she who may 
Un her sweet self set her owa price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay— 
iow has she cheapened Paradise! 2% 
How given for naught her priceless gift,} 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine,f] 


Which, spent witn due, respective tieitt, 
Had made brutes men, aud men divine.” 


In passing on Mr. Ruskin’s recommen- 
dations to all youthful ladies, we beg them 
to believe that the progress of their sex 
depends upon their every act and influence 
quite as much as it does upon those wom- 
en whom these same girls would hold in 
awe as advanced thinkers, owing to their 
endeavors as suffragists' or other active 
emancipationists. 

The most advanced woman is she who 
upholds the highest ideal men create for 
her. No place could be higher; therefore, 
in so doing she stands close beside the an- 
gels. 

Her noblest mission is to keep her foot- 
hold right there. If each woman did this 
Cupid’s tears would be forever dried. 


a 
SATAN’S SIDE OF THE QUESTION 


F the many fallacious cant phrases 
current among men there is none 
used more frequently or more un- 

wisely than the one about “Seeing Life.” A 
college boy cocks one eye, and with a 
knowing twist of his neck starts off to see 
life. A few years later, having left his Al- 
ma Mater to the mercies of others still in 
their salad days, and on the lookout for 
what he has bequeathed them of his inves- 


tigations, he goes on seeing life with either 
a laugn in mis eyes or a bitter aroop 10 
nis mouth. When, after a considerabie 
waste ot years, he stops using the phrase 
in relation to himselt and taixs about the 
necessity tor other people seéing lite, it hag 
never once occurred to him that his under- 
standing of that phrase has been ridicu- 
lously one-sided, lumited on every hand by 
black shadows and stained clouus shutting 
out the sunlight of existence. A man 
might as well say he knows ail there is to 
know’ about the weather after living 
through a stormy day, as to believe he has 
seen life after wading through its mire. 
The realist in fiction insists that he writes 
of the only real life when he retails Satan’s 
side of the question. 

We are resenting this phrase because its 
customary usage is unmanly and unfair. 
A small boy struts along a back alley smok- 
ing his first cigarette. His internals are 
reversed, and at heart he is sick of the 
whole business; but so long as he thinks 
he is seeing life—real life—he is vain- 
gloriously proud of his uncomfortable ex- 
periment. ‘ 

‘The man who has lived in mdny places 
and on many sides of existence—life with 
all its shades of meaning having sought 
him out—seldom, if ever, uses that phrase. 
He knows too well that neither the: black 
side nor the bright side is all of life. 
Actual experience has pounded the veal 
out of him; accordingly, he no longer 
prides himself upon being wicked. In fact 
the bona fide man of the world—so called— 
considers it bad taste to pose as an incipient 
or graduated Don Juan and is rather sorry 
when he is mistaken for such. He knows the 
black spots, but at the same time realizes 
that, as with the leopard, being spotted 
does not mean being all spots. 

That phrase is an insidious foe of the 
vealy youth who, in the attitude of the 
small boy with the cigarette, feels that he 
must make a business of “seeing life”’— 
meaning the seams—or he will never be a 
real man. When life contains so much that 
is decently interesting, happily elevating, 
cheerfully instructive and beautiful, why 
refer to it as if it were some debased mon- 
ster kept in a cage to which each man is ad- 
mitted at so much per head? ; 

It is likely that even such a monster 
would have wings if you knew where to 
feel for them. 








Love hath its tides; 
The ship that rides 
Upon their ebb and flow 
Is never blessed 
With perfect rest, 
But swings—now high—now low. 


Life hath its cares, 
And whoso bears 
The burden of its years, 
Until, the end 
Must hourly blend 
Its laughter with its tears. 
Frank Puinam 
Ooo 
THE TAKING OF JAKE HODDY. 
HEY never would have taken him had 
he not gone raving mad. He was 
shrewd and cunning as a fox, and had 
long eluded the hounds of the law. But 
these hounds had harried and hunted him 
till his mind gave way. Then he forgot 
his wiles, and one day they trailed him to 
his hiding-place. The hill folks tell that 
he had lost his little daughter about this 
time, a blue-eyed nymph, the only thing in 
heaven or earth he worshippea. So when 
she died, worry and grief unbalanced his 
brain. ; 

Two years before Tom Hale had volun- 
teered to take this man whom others feared 
to seek, and for two years he had sought 
in vain for Jake Hoddy and his moonshine 
still, Even money could not bring about 
his betrayal by those who knew him. But 
when the news went abroad that Jake had 





gone mad, Hale got together four men and 
He knew the range of 
hills which the hunted man frequented, and 
late one afternoon they saw him, walking 
up a ravine between two precipitous knobs. 
He was talking and _ gesticulating—easy 


siarted after him. 


enough to see that he wasn’t right. When 
they got up to close on him he saw them, 
and let off his rifle at them, wounding a 
man in the arm. Then he turned and ran 
for a rod or more, till, reaching the base 
of the other hill, he disappeared instantly 
and completely. They came on after him 
till another shot made them seek cover. 
Then they saw what had happened; Jake 
had reached the shelter of his cabin. Doubt- 
less foreseeing what had come to pass, he 
had excavated a hole in the side of the hill, 
and built his cabin in that, leaving only the 
front exposed, the windows being loop- 
holes large enough for a rifle barrel to go 
through. 

Jake Hoddy was trapped, but not cap- 
tured. It would be certain death to seek 
to force an entrance where there was only 
one side exposed. Tom Hale was not rash, 
and he saw that other methods than force 
must be adopted. 

That night as they kept watch a plan 
came to Hale. It was a desperate chance, 
and he hesitated before accepting it, but 
Justice had decreed that this man be taken, 
dead or alive. Silently Hale stole away, 
telling his companions that he would be 

















TWIXT SMILES AND TEARS 


back soon, and sought a cabin not over a 
mile distant, where he had been the day 
before. When he started back, he was 
holding a little girl by the hand. He talked 
to her as they walked along, and told her 
what she must do. She was frightened at 
first, but gradually he gained her confi- 
dence, and she promised to do as he told 
her. Just in front of the crazy man’s hid- 
den home was a glade, and here the moon- 
light fell brightly, making the spot almost 
as light as day. And in this glade a few 
minutes later a tiny figure stood, with torn 
frock and yellow hair. Everything was 
very still, except for the katydids’ chorus. 

“Daddy!” called a little voice, weak and 
tremulous. 

The men in the shadows had their rifles 
ready, to shield her from harm. 

“Daddy! Come to me, daddy!” 

The door of the cabin swung open, and 
Jake stood there, bare-headed, empty- 
handed. 

Tom Hale’s rifle went to his shoulder, 
for the law said dead or alive. For a mo- 
ment only, then he lowered it—it would 
have been murder. 

The tiny figure held out its arms, and 
Jake Hoddy rushed towards it with the 
eager cry—Baby, hev ye come back to 
your old dad?” 

An instant later strong hands had seized 
him, and the manacles were on his wrists. 

E. Carl Litsey 
Sy 
A ZOOLOGICAL ROMANCE 

The Professor had been intently study- 
ing a particularly fine specimen of the 
Milnesium Tardigradum. With an impa- 
tient sigh he laid aside the microscope and 
leaning back in his chair, resigned himself 
to meditation. 

What subtle spell had gained possession 
of his mind?—he wondered. ._Why could 
he not. concentrate his attention upon 
Arachnids and Pycnogonids, and why did 
he feel so little interest in the Heteron- 
ereis? Why had even a Capitibranchiata 
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ao longer power to arouse his enthusi- 
asm? Why should the memory of a pi- 
quant little face, framed in rippling tresses 
of shining hair and illumined by laughing 
eyes of tender brown, linger constantly 
in his thoughts and so obstinately intrude 
itself at all times and places? 

Only the day before, those wonderful 
eyes had stared demurely at him from the 
expressionless countenance of a Branchi- 
ura, which was manifestly improper on the 
part of that respectable crustacean. And 
then, the thrilling cadence of a voice that 
whispered softly to him in every passing 
zephyr of the summer night. 

Shades of Horace! had it come to this— 
that he, like any callow undergraduate, was 
smitten with the charms of that later day 
divinity, the Colonel’s daughter? 

The Professor, with a gasp of astonish- 
ment, acknowledged to himself the fact; 
and rising, wandered uncertainly to a mir- 
ror. A very well preserved specimen—he 
decided as he gazed therein. There might 
even be something not unattractive in his 
appearance, and his salary was certainly 
very liberal. 

But there was Jack—his happy, thought- 
less, lovable nephew Jack—for whom he 
had made such plans, and who surely need- 
ed a guiding and restraining hand at the 
opening of the pathway. Well, there 
would be no disloyalty to Jack, and quite 
likely an added feminine influence would 
have its weight with the graceless lad. 

He would call upon the Colonel, who 
was an agreeable man to converse with, 
he reflected, though lamentably weak on 
the order of Echinoidea. 

After making his toilet with unwonted 
care, the Proiessor sallied forth in the 
early evening, humming a bar of a nearly 
forgotten song as he descended the broad 
stairway. 

A freshman, loitering near, whistled 
lowly with amazement when he saw the 
Professor pluck a rose and place it care- 
fully in his buttonhole. 

His step unconsciously grew brisker as 
he emerged from the gateway and strode 
deliberately through the gathering dusk. 
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His shoulders, slightly stooped from long 
hours of study, were once again thrown 
back; while some pleasant memory deep- 
ened the lights in the kindly gray eyes 
and brought a half smile to the quiet lips. 

His thoughts, usually intent upon some 
near or distant relative of the Astrophy- 
ton, or reveling amid the Spatangoidea, 
and equally enticing Turbellaria, were 
now engaged with a far different subject. 

In his devotion to science he had grad- 
ually withdrawn his attention from other 
interests, and while still retaining his 
open-hearted friendliness and kindly sym- 
pathy for others, had become above all 
else an absorbed student. But in place of 
the Hypotricha and Xylotrya, he reflected, 
he would in future try to keep more in 
touch with human kind. 

Crossing the beautiful lawn upon which 
the Colonel’s residence fronted, he had 
reached a tiny summer house, embowered 
in climbing vines, when the tones of a 
clear, low voice—her voice, as he at once 
became aware—arrested his attention. 
Ere he could announce his presence or 
withdraw beyond earshot, he heard her 
say, “Jack, dear, are you quite sure the 
Professor will consent to your marrying 
and putting aside the plans he has made 
for you?” The reply was lost as he hur- 
ried from the spot. 

The Professor gave his consent, and the 
plans were not put aside—only changed 
in some respects; but he postponed his 
call upon the Colonel, and is now more 
than ever absorbed in his researches in 
the realm of the Gephyrea and Ostraco- 
idea. Maitland. Leroy Osborne 

“oo 
A HAPPENING IN HOMESPUN 

Marthy Ellen Skinner stood behind her 
churn on the broad. back porch, but the 
dasher was not moving with its usual firm 
strokes. Her hands trembled as _ she 
worked—a tremble that repeated itself in 
her lip, when she glanced out into the 
field near by, where Abijah, her husband, 
trudged up and down the black furrows. 
To her discouraged vision he seemed to 
have an unusually stubborn bearing today 


. 
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—he did not appear to glance toward the 
house at all, and the wisp of grizzly beard 
that, alone of all his face, was visible be- 
neath his slouched hat, was thrust straight 
forward in a manner that betokened a de- 
cisive chin. 

Had Mrs. Skinner been closer to him, 
or, even at her present distance, had 
moisture not dimmed her sight, she might 
have seen that the hands that held the 
reins and guided the plow lacked their us- 
ual firmness as much as did the hands at 
the churn, and that the belligerently dis- 
posed beard wavered occasionally in an 
uncertain manner. 

“He called me a meddler!” she said in 
a half-sobbing whisper. ‘He said I never 
got th’oo naggin’ at him, an’ ’at I made 
his life mis’rable an’ ’at I didn’t care fer 
nobody but Marthy Ellen Skinner! An’ 
all because I didn’t want him to sell Moll, 
an’ she the horse he gave me the year our 
Willie died!” eae 

The churn dasher dropped with a splash 
and sank slowly into the thick, half- 
churned cream, and Mrs. Skinner’s apron 
went up to her eyes, but Abijah did not 
see the pathetic, gray-haired figure on the 
cream-bespattered porch. He was tramp- 
ing down the furrow with his back to the 
house, and, about that time, was jerking 
the reins in a manner very perplexing to 
his team, and saying, in an expostulatory 
tone: 

“Well, she hadn’t no right to start in 
so bossy, b’fore I had time to finish! Jes’ 
’sif I was a—Geeup, Bill!—The ideer of 
her bustin’ out acryin’ b’fore she knowed 
she was hurt! The ideer of a man’s havin’ 
to live ’ith a womin twenty-five year b’fore 
findin’ out what to ’xpect of her. An’, 
anyway, a man orter be master o’ the 
horse an’ cow-critters on his farm, ’ithout 
his wife jumpin’ at him an’ gettin’ him all 
upset every time he has a deal on hand!” 

No one but Abijah noticed that Marthy 
Ellen’s eyes were red when the family 
gathered around the supper table, for Jul- 
ianna, the buxom daughter of the house, 
was deeply engrossed in what promised 
to be a most interesting engagement with 
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the hired man, who was in a dazed and 
blissful state’ that corresponded with the 
occasion. 

Marthy Ellen’s glance did not meet Ab- 
ijah’s,-and when she felt his gaze, a sud- 
den quiver of her lip revealed the uncer- 
tain hold she had upon her feelings. 

For once, ham and eggs had lost their 
charm for Abijah. He could not be hard- 
hearted enough to enjoy a meal when his 
wife sat opposite in such tremulous 
silence. “She hain’t no business to be so 
babyish,” he told himself, in a last rally- 
ing of his temper against her, but that did 
not affect either his appetite or his con- 
science. 

The hired man had long since hurried 
through with his chores, and now sat with 
Julianna on the broad stone at the foot of 
the well curb, so Abijah had no reason for 
his uneasy trips from the house to the 
barn. He could not stay long, but, after 
a little aimless wandering, would find him- 
self back at the porch, where Marthy EIl- 
len sat on the bench by the door, only her 
face and hair, and the white handkerchief 
in her lap, showing in the darkness. He 
tried sitting on the edge of the porch, but 
the thought of the still figure behind him 
was too much. He went into the house, 
but Marthy Ellen silently drew him back. 

Finally, after a somewhat lengthy ex- 
cursion toward the orchard, he came back, 
with a firmer foot than before, mounted 
the steps, seated himself by his wife, with 


a stiff, awkward movement, placed his 
arm about her waist, and cleared his 
throat to speak. But Marthy Ellen gave 
him no chance, for her head went against 
his shoulder, and she sobbed: 

“Sell her—sell her tomorrow, Bijah, on- 
ly jes’ be good to me, an’ take back what 
ye said ’bout selfishness, fer it hurt me 
so.” 

“Thar, thar, Maw,” he said, reassuring- 
ly, patting her trembling shoulder, “I 
won't sell Moll, not fer twice her price. 
She’s yours, an’ the ol’ man’ll give ye a 
bill o’ sale of her tomorrer, if ye say so. 
An’ if they’s any selfishness in the fam’ly, 
it’s in Bijah Skinner, an’ not Marthy El- 
len. Less fergive each other, now, fer one 
sech day in twenty-five year ’s ’nough fer 
me, an’ I don’t know but what one in 
fifty’d be better.” 

The moon was rising, and its white light 
brought into view the world about them, 
and showed, beyond the angle of the well- 
curb, the carroty head belonging to the 
hired man, and Julianna’s black one, in an 
intimate proximity that declared a most 
absorbing and interesting moment. Ab- 
ijah, sitting in the shadow, holding his 
wife in the hollow of his arm, laughed 
softly. 

“But I ain’t sorry this happened, Maw,” 
he whispered. “It shows us that this sort 
o’ thing is jes’ as good fer us ol’ stagers 
as fer young colts like them.” 

May Belvilie Brown 
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’Tis not the blossoms that crowd the branch 
And cluster in early spring, 
But the blooms that stay 
Through the chilly day 
To grow into fruit and cling, 
That blush with the pride of harvest tide, 
For the bounty which they bring. 


’Tis not the friends that will crowd about 
In revel of wine and song, 
But the hands that clasp 
When the bitter grasp 
Of sorrow has gripped us long, 
Whose touch is warm when the hand of 
harm 
Has chilled with a woe or wrong. 


’Tis not the loves that are clustered sun: 
In the light of a lovely day, 
But the love that lives 
For the love it gives 
And the fruit it bears away, 
Whose truth we keep,—while the others 
sleep 
In the dreams of idle play. 
fF. A. Coll 

















Conducted by Helen Ashley Jones. 


E can easily pick up anywhere num- 

berless volumes on the Puritans or 
Pilgrims; those first colonists, brave and 
earnest, who left their homes and crossed 
the mighty ocean to try their fortunes in 
an unknown country. To them has been 
given due credit for all they did; their 
praises have been sung loud and will be 
sung long. They deserve all that has been 
bestowed on them doubtless, but there is 
another people, the Covenanters, who have, 
in the long decades which have passed, 
lost to a great extent their individuality, 
which, in the young days of the United 
States Republic, was very marked. Mr. 
Oliver Perry Temple ‘undertakes to bring 
to light again the characteristics and im- 
portance of these influential people, in his 
short book, “The Covenanters, The 
Cavaliers, and The Puritans.” It is simply 
a forerunner to a more extensive book on 
the same subject, and as such forms an ex- 
cellent introduction. He has great vigor 
of style, although his arguments are in 
danger of being weakened by the strong, 
incessant insistence of his own personal 
views. He is so imbued with the spirit of 
his subject that much of that spirit per- 
vades the book. With the exception of a 
few chapters devoted to the Covenanters 
by Douglas Campbell in his great work, 
we have very little of merit devoted ex- 
clusively to these founders of schools, of 


colleges, (such as Princeton), and teachers 
of religious toleration in sharp contrast to 
the sombre, narrow New England Puritan, 
who invariably suffers by the comparison. 
The book brings us- into a_ new line of 
thought, enlarges our view and prompts us 
to bestow our “homage where homage is 
due.” (The Robert Clarke Co.) 


=> 


new book by Lafcadio Hearn is always 

welcomed by lovers of the beautiful in 
description and expressions of sentiment 
peculiarly original and thought-creating. 
He is a most sensitive writer—alive to all 
impressions, which seem never effaced, and 
which he gives to us in his charming, 
seductive way. That one could derive any 
great substantial truth from these fantasics 
or essays is a matter of doubt, but it is 
the elusiveness, the vague suggéstiveness, 
which catches our attention and holds our 
curious interest. The description of 
Fuji-No-Yana is as nearly perfect as can 
be, not a floating cloud, not atint or an 
outline seems to have escaped his observ- 
ing eye. I think if any one should take 
up the book and simply scan its table of 
contents he would be seized with a passion, 
or at least a desire, to possess it. For in- 
stance: Parfum De Jeunesse, Azure Psy- 
chology, The Eternal Haunter, A Ques- 











A GLANCE AT 


tion in the Zen Tents. They are, to say 
the least, capable of creating a curiosity; 
and we all know what that leads _ to, or at 
any rate the tendency. Mr. Hearn is 
original in his points of view and manner 
of expression, both very agreeable quali- 
ties, and sure of appreciation. Published 
by Little, Brown & Co. 


=> 


HE systematic study of the Puritan is 

to-day one of the most interesting and 
edifying in which we can indulge. It com- 
prises within itself so much history of all 
nations and their forms of government 
from the eighth century onward that we 
must from a thorough study of-the subject 
become familiar with the general history of 
the entire world. After the Puritan move- 
ment reaches its climax and their leader 
and conqueror steps unwillingly forward 
on the world’s stage as an embodiment of 
Puritanism, there has been too abrupt an 
ending for the want of sonie topping-off 
book which is not too condensed, to give 
us a complete survey of the Puritans as 
we find them in the beginning of the his- 
tory of this country. “The Beginnings of 
New England,” by Professor Fiske, sup- 
plies the want. He has treated the sub- 
ject broadly, without prejudice or favor- 
itism, giving us pen pictures of the more 
prominent leaders of these resolute people, 
then here and there strong lights are 
thrown, which succeed in disseminating 
many of the dubious shadows which have 
ever hung like a pall about the Puritans. 
We are almost unconsciously forced to the 
reflection, “how would we have acted?” 
Mr. Fiske has a very luminous style, which, 
together with his easy and absolute con- 
trol of his subject, renders the reading 
easy, aside from the interest which the sub- 
ject alone inspires. The substance of the 
book was delivered in the form of lectures 
in all the larger cities of the country, but 
proves fully as interesting between covers. 
It is indeed a valuable addition to Puritan 
history. Published by Houghton & 
Mifflin. 

=> 

MONG the original books this season 

“The Paths of the Prudent,” by J. S. 
Fletcher, is sure to be numbered. The 


title in itself is sufficiently unique to at- 
tract the eye of the curious, and the deyel- 


‘Miss Dougall has, however, 
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opment of the subject will hold the.at- 
tention of the reader, with a certain 
amused wonder as to what the author will 
evoke from such a vague substance. The 
process by which a very readable story is 
accomplished is ingenious and a credit to 
the author, and although the improbabil- 
ities as well as impossibilities are very ap- 
parent, yet the consistency of the method, 
prominent idea, is throughout plainly 
and the faithfulness of the writer to the one 
recognized. The ending is a little murky 
and suggestive, rather than declarative, 
but the book is amusing and decidedly 


original. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
> 
HERE is a book recently published, 
called “The Mormon Prophet,” 


written by Lilly Dougall, and which I 
believe is worthy of attention. The sub- 
ject is the generally despised and ostracised 
sect of the Mormons, taking as its leading 
character the founder and prophet of these 
misguided people. It is a somewhat 
venturesome selection, surrounded by 
many difficulties. These the author has 
recognized in the beginning and has 
managed fairly well. She gives a very close 
analysis of Joseph Smith’s character, and 
the possibility of a belief in himself and his 
mission; but that she has succeeded in 
making anything but a dangerous rascal of 
him is not evident. The impression of the 
Prophet in the minds ' of her readers will 
remain unchanged in spite of her portrayal. 
succeeded in 
giving an excellent description of his in- 
domitable will and remarkable influence 
in the leading astray of so many trusting 
souls. She has a fairly lucid style, which 
lights up the works and inner life of the 
pioneer of this strange sect. The conclu- 
sion arrived atin this bookis that Joseph 
Smith was a psychic who did not under- 
stand himself—a very charitable conclu- 
sion. D. Appleton & Co. 


=> 


MONG the recent books admirably 

adapted for summer reading “TIdylls 
of The Sea,” by F. T. Bullen, will be im- 
mediately appreciated. It is a book which 
will appeal specially to men, who, with a 
drop or two of the fisherman’s:’ blood 
coursing through their veins, will be fas: 
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cinated with these quite remarkable tales of 
the sea. Mr. Bullen is ideal in his descrip- 
tion of the sea, seeming to know as only 
a seaman can its every mood, and the re- 
sultant effects on its general appearance 
and conditions. He is master of his sub- 
ject certainly, and the delicate touches here 
and ‘there lend to his style a subtle beauty, 
a sense of which creeps over our willing 
senses, when we can almost fancy ourselves 
far away on the rolling sea, the salt air 
blowing across our faces, and see the fly- 
ing fish plunging through the air with a 
humming sound a few yards distant. 

Some of the fishing stories may be 
slightly enlarged upon but are within the 
range of possibility. Mr. Bullen has a 
frank, easy way of telling these stories. 
There is no finickyness about them, in fact 
they may be a bit Philistine, or perhaps 
more appropriately--salty--but are fascinat- 
ing in any case. D. Appleton & Co. 


=> 


66 ISTORIC Boston and its Neigh- 

borhood,” is a little book in which 
interested visitors to Boston will find a 
most seliable assistant in hunting up places 
of historical interest. Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, like all Bostonians, has very large 
ideas of Boston--the“Hub of the Universe” 
—and is justly proud of its history, as well 
as of its progress and development, and a 
little egotism is natural and inoffensive. 
The book is supplied with a goodly number 
of admirable illustrations of all the most 
noted buildings and points of interest. It 
is also of convenient size, and excellent 
type, and Bostonians will be pleased to 
have the book to give to distant friends and 
admirers of their beloved city. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


=> 


LTHOUGH we have somewhat out- 

. grown Mrs. Alexander, it is some- 
times restful to read one of her old- 
fashioned stories. We can always see the 
end from the beginning, yet we feel sure 
that her gentle touch will in some way 
bring about good, if somewhat morbid 
endings at times. “Brown, V. C.” is her 
latest book, and is similar to those that 
have gone before, which is al! that can be 
said for or against it. Published by R. 
F. Fenno & Co. 
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EADERS who are acquainted with 
the previous works on kindred sub- 
jects by “Jeremiah Curtin” will be unusual- 
ly interested in “Creation Myths of Prim- 
itive America.” It is in relation to the re- 
ligions, history and mental development 
of mankind that Mr. Curtin carries us back 
through untold centuries, acquainting us 
with a system of thought already old at 
the time of the first cuneiform tablets and 
statements on stone or papyrus, and prov- 
ing through the primitive race of America 
the foundations and beginnings of all those 
mythologies and ethnic religions from 
which are lost in part the materials so 
long needed to complete them. 

The earliest stages of Egyptian religion 
have been lost to us, and the reason for cer- 
tain things has been unrevealed—a mystery 
—but with “Creation Myths” the author 
supplies the missing link which unites all 
known ancient religions with the still more 
ancient one of the North American In- 
dians. In all religions are embodied the 
flood legend, that of Adam and Eve, etc., 
but the “American Myths” antedate all 
these, giving us the reason for all the an- 
cient customs and beliefs. It is a valuable 
book to the student, supplying him with 
a probable answer to a question which 
has puzzled men for centuries, and is be- 
sides of exceeding interest to the general 
reader. Little, Brown & Co. 


=> 


¢-PIVERTON Tales” is a quaint 

blending of the humorous and 
pathetic, the simple telling of simple tales 
of the humble folk of Tiverton. They are 
admirable character sketches of these 
homely people, drawn with a firm though 
graceful hand, which accomplishes not 
only the perfect delineation of the nobler 
and sometimes pathetically heroic elements 
of these characters, but the meaner, nar- 
rower ones of the impecunious village gos- 
sip as well. Her touch is gentle—the 
spirit guiding it kindly--and together with 
her habitually close observation completes 
a book of touching, yet pleasant, tales. 
Miss Alice Brown does this sort of thing 
well, her chief charm lying in the total 
absence of morbidity, which taints so many 
writers on these particular subjects. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE 


First prize: Miss Emeline Howard 
Mann, 4610 Chester avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Second prize: Mrs. D. W. Hakes, 
Colchester, Conn. 

Third prize: Mary Josephine Dick- 
inson, Mystic, Conn. 

Fourth prize: Marietta Matthews, 
Worcester, Mass. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN JULY 
Literature 

1. The story of “Robinson Crusoe,” 
written by Daniel Defoe, and first pub- 
lished in 1719, is said to have been based 
upon the experience of Alexander Selkirk. 
Sélkirk was born at Largo in Fife, in 1676, 
where he possessed some trifling landed 
property. He was, when young, of a 
violent and turbulent disposition, which his 
many buccaneering trips aggravated. In 
1704, while mate with Captain Stradling in 
the Cinque ports, on a trading voyage 
around the world, a difference arose be- 
tween him and his captain, the causes of 
which have never been fully explained. It 
resulted in Selkirk’s desiring to be landed 
on the island of Juan Fernandez. Here 
he remained in perfect solitude until dis- 
covered by Captain Woodes Rogers in 
1709. Selkirk died on board a king’s ship, 
the Weymuth, of which he was mate, in 
1723. 

Sir Walter Scott says: “It has been 
thought by some to detract from the merit 
of Defoe, that the idea was not originally 


Our idea is to make 


his own; but really the story of Selkirk, 
which had been published a few years be- 
fore in Woodes Rogers’ voyage round the 
world, appears to have furnished our au- 
thor with so little beyond the bare idea of 
a man living upon .an_ uninhabited 
island, that it seems quite immaterial 
whether he took his hint from that, or from 
any other similar story of which many were 
then current.” 

2. Solon is ranked as one of the seven 
sages of Greece. The date of his birth is not 
accurately known, probably about B. C.638. 
His father, Execestides, had _ seriously 
crippled his resources by a too prodigal 
expenditure of his means; Solon, ‘conse- 
quently, found it necessary in his youth to 
become a foreign trader. Solon was first 
brought prominently forward as an actor 
on the political stage during the contest 
between Athens and Megara respecting the 
possession of Salamis. The Athenians, 
disheartened by ill success, were disposed 
to give up the contest; when Solon, feign- 
ing madness, rushed into the Agora, 
mounted the herald’s stone, and there _re- 
cited a short elegiac poem which he had 
composed, calling upon them to retrieve 
their disgrace, and reconquer the lovely 
island. He made laws for the Athenians at 
their request, and bound them by solemn 
oaths to observe for ten years whatever 
laws he should enact for them. Then, that 
he might not be compelled to abrogate any 
of the laws he had established, he absented 
himself for ten years, under the pretence of 
seeing the world. During his travels he 
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visited Croesus, king of Lydia. That prince 
having made an ostentatious display of his 
vast wealth and magnificence, to excite the 
admiration of Solon, had the mortification 
to see them regarded by the philosopher 
with the most stoical indifference, and 
could not draw from him the smallest com- 
pliment on that account. Solon only took 
that.opportunity to remark: “That no man 
could with certainty boast of his happiness 
until he was dead.” When Solon returned 
to Athens after his absence of ten years, 
feuds were raging, and Pisistratus was in- 
triguing for power. The crisis ended in 
the rule of Pisistratus. Soon after Solon 
died at the age of eighty years. 

3. “Auld Robin Gray” was written in 
1772 by Lady Anne-Lindsay, daughter of the 
earl of Balcarres. Lady Anne was after- 
wards Lady Barnard. The poem was writ- 
ten for the purpose of raising a little money 
for a nurse. Auld Robin Gray was the 
herdsman of her father. 

When Lady Anne had written a part of 
her poem, she asked her younger sister for 
advice. She said: “I am writing a ballad 
of virtuous distress in humble life. I have 
oppressed my heroine with sundry troubles; 
for example, I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
broken her father’s arm, made her mother 
sick, given her old Robin Gray for a lover, 
and want a fifth sorrow, can you help me 
to one?” “Steal the cow, sister Anne,” 
said the little Elizabeth, so the cow was 
stolen awa’, and the song completed. 

4. Buriden, the Greek sophist, main- 
tained that “if an ass could be placed be- 
tween two hay stacks in such a way that its 
choice was evenly balanced between them, 
it would starve to death, for there would be 
no motive why he should choose the one 
and reject the other.” Hence a man of in- 
decision is so called the hypothetical ass. 

5. Inthe summer of 1797, Coleridge, 
being in ill health, retired to a lonely farm- 
house, on the Exmoor confines of Somer- 
set and Devonshire. 

Being slightly indisposed, an anodyne 
had been prescribed, from the effects of 
which he fell asleep in his chair at the 
moment he was reading the following 
sentence, or words of the same substance 
in Purchas’ Pilgrimage: “Here the Khan 
Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and 
a stately garden thereunto; and thus ten 
miles of fertile ground were enclosed.” 

The author continued for about three 


hours in a profound sleep, at least of the 
external senses, during which time he had 
the most vivid confidence that he could not 
have composed: less than two to three hun- 
dred lines; if that, indeed, can be called 
composition in which all the images rose 
up before him as things, with a parallel 
production of the corresponding expres- 
sions without any sensation or conscious- 
ness of effort. 

On awakening he appeared to himself to 
have a distinct recollection of the whole, 
and taking his pen, ink and paper, instant- 
ly and eagerly wrote down the lines that: 
are preserved. At this moment he was: 
unfortunately called out by a person om 
business from Porlock, who detained hin 
about an hour. On his return to his room 
he found, to his surprise and mortificatiom 
that though he retained some vague andi 
dim recollections of the general purport of 
the vision, yet, with the exception of some 
eight or ten scattered lines and images, a’, 
the rest had passed away. 

Art 

1. The work of Carlo Dolci is a poem 
of sadness, the heroes of which are the 
saints and martyrs of the Christian reli- 
gion. When the Academy of Florence 
opened its doors to him, he offered, accord- 
ing to the custom, the portrait of an ancient 
master. His choice was Fra Angelico de 
Fiesole, who died in the odor of sanctity. 

Dolci’s biographer attributes his excel- 
lence in painting to the goodness of 
Heaven, as a just reward for his singular 
piety. From his first attempts at painting 
Carlo vowed to paint none but sacred sub- 
jects, and he almost literally observed this 
vow. He passed his time between his: 
studio and obscure corners of solitary 
chapels, where he would prostrate himself,. 
kiss the ground, and strike his breast while: 
uttering groans of despair. 

He devoted his great talent to portray- 
ing the patient suffering of Christ, or of 
the Virgin, the penitential compunction of 
a saint, or the holy confidence of a martyr, 
devoting himself as a victim to the living 
God. 

2. Anthony Van Dyck, born in 1599, 
stands first among the actual pupils of 
Rubens. His great ambition was to be a 
historical painter and to receive great com- 
missions as did Rubens, and the failure of 
this was a bitter disappointment. 
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His later life was spent in England, 
where he became court painter to 
Charles I. 

3. Antoine Watteau (1684-1721) was the 
most influential painter in that change of 
both spirit and method which entered into 
French art of the 18th century. His pic- 
tures record the manners of the gay so- 
ciety of his time, and thus are simply works 
of the higher genre. 

Their subjects are mostly fetes or frolics, 
peopled with beautiful women and their 
lovers, all dressed in bewitching costumes 
fashioned after the styles of the time. « His 
characteristics are those of joy and pleas- 
ure. Affection and coquetry are expressed 
in his paintings, with a droll piquancy and 
a certain naive sobriety. Watteau painted 
the country as though he had discovered 
photography in colors. 

Whilst painting with truth and nature, 
he created a manner of his own, always 
preferring views of parks or delicious bow- 
ers to other scenes. 

4. Quentin Matsys,.a blacksmith of 
Antwerp, fell in love with Liza, the daugh- 
ter of Johann Mandyn, the artist. The 
father declared that none but an artisi 
should marry. her; so Matsys relinquished 
his trade, and devoted himself to painting. 

One day he went into the studio of 
Mandyn during his absence to see his 
picture of the fallen angels, and on the 
outstretched leg of one of the figures 
painted a bee. 

This was so lifelike that when the old 
man returned, he proceeded to frighten it 
off with his handkerchief. When he dis- 
covered the deception, and found out it was 
done by Matsys, he was so delighted that 
he as once gave Liza to him for his wife. 

5. Albrecht Durer, born in Nuremburg 
in 1471, is called the “Father of German 
painting.” Although he spent consider- 
able time in Italy, yet*his work shows 
that he was influenced comparatively little 
by Italian methods. He was a true Ger- 
man and was 4 thinker who painted, ‘in- 
stead of a painter who thought. 


General 


1. The Pitt Diamond, or “The Regent 
Diamond,” found in Golconda, is about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

It was stolen by an “honest factor” and 
pawned in 1702 to the Governor of Madras, 
Thomas Pitt (grandfather of the great earl 
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.larger than a small spangle. 
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of Chatham), who refused to give it back 
again. The thief not daring to vindicate 
his claim, Pitt brought it to London, and 
had it cut as a brilliant at, it is said, a 
cost of 3000 pounds. He sold it in 1717 to 
the Regent duke of Orleans, Louis XV., 
for 135,000 pounds, but it was estimated to 
‘be worth fully twice that sum. 

At the time of the first French Revolu- 
tion it was sent to Berlin, but reappeared 
in the hilt of the sword of state worn by 
Napoleon 1. It originally weighed 410 
carats, but was reduced by cutting to 
136 7-8 carats. The fragments split or sawn 
from it when cut were valued at some 
thousand pounds. It now belongs to the 
king of Prussia. 

2. There was an old English custom of 
sponsors or visitors at christenings, of 
presenting spoons, called apostle-spoons, 
because the figures of the twelve apostles 
were chased or carved on the top of the 
handles. 

Persons who could afford it gave a set of 
twelve; others a smaller number, and a 
poor person offered the gift of one, with 
the figure of the saint after whom the child 
was named, or to whom the child was dedi- 
cated, or who was the patron saint of the 
good-natured donor. 

3. Inthe fore-feet of pigs there is a very 
small hole, which may be seen when the 
hair has been carefully removed. The tra- 
dition is that the legion of devils entered 
these apertures. There are also around it 
some six rings, the whole together not 
They look as 
if burnt or branded into the skin, and the 
tradition is that they are the marks of the 
devil’s claws when he entered the swine. 

4. Balthasar Gerard, the assassin of 
William of Nassau, prince of Orange, was 
born in 1558. From his own confession 
he nourished the idea of his crime for six 
years, being encouraged by the Spanish 
government. In 1584 he established him- 
self at Delft as a Protestant refugee, gained 
the confidence of William, obtained from 
him some sums of money, and assassinated 
the prince by the discharge of a pistol, con- 
taining three balls, one of which passed 
through William’s body and struck the 
wall beyond. 

The assassin had carefully arranged his 
plan of escape, but in his haste fell over a 
heap of rubbish which delayed him. As he 
was mounting the wall he dropped the 
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loaded pistol and was seized by a page and 
halberdier. He was taken before the city 
magistrates and examined. Gerard asked 
for pen, ink and paper and wrote out his 
celebrated confession. 

He was terribly scourged and racked, in 
order to make him reveal his accomplices. 
When he was put to torture Gerard’s 
wonderful endurance amazed his torment- 
ers. He did not utter a word of complaint 
but frankly answered all questions. Before 
proceeding to the trial und condemnation 
of the prisoner, the state of Holland order- 
ed an executioner from Utrecht to assist 
the one in Delft, and each strove to sur- 
pass the other in torturing the assassin. 
He was sentenced to have his right hand, 
as the one that had committed the crime, 
burnt off with a hot iron, and his flesh 
plucked six times from different parts of 
his body with red-hot pincers. Then, 
while yet alive, he was to be quartered and 
disemboweled, and his heart torn out and 
thrown in his face. Finally his head was to 
be cut off and placed on a pike on the 
school gate behind the Prinzen Hof, and 
the dissevered parts of his body were to be 
hung up on the walls above the four gates 
of the city. It is said that when his heart 
was thrown inhis face a tremor like a 
smile passed over his countenance. 

5. In the centre of Mecca is the Beitn- 
‘llah (house of God) or El-Haram (the in- 
violable) the great mosque, enclosing the 
Kaaba. 

The Kaaba or sacred shrine is a cube- 
shaped flat-roofed building completely cov- 
ered by the Keswa—that is the veil or cur- 
tain of rich _ black silk, which is removed 
every year. In two places only is this cov- 
ering removed, one so as to expose a 
gray stone at the southeast end of the 
building which it is thought meritorious to 
touch. In like manner, at the northeast 
angle is exposed the celebrated black stone, 
the kissing of which is the chief object of 
the pilgrim. This stone is an irregular 
oval about seven inches in diameter and is 
composed of about a dozen smaller stones, 
of different shapes and sizes. This is the 
point towards which all Mohammedans 
face during their devotions. 

FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 
Literature 
1. A series of love letters have recently 





been published that have attracted wide at- 
tention. Whose were they, and who pre- 
sented them for publication? 

2. What French dramatist has recently 
won the highest distinctions for a work of 
vast literary value and high moral inspira- 
tion? 

3. Who was called the Sage of Monti- 
cello? 

4. What four eminent English writers 
in the early part of this century belonged 
to what is called the “Satanic School?” 
Why called “Satanic?” : 

5. Who built the Portico of Octavia in ens 
which the Venus de Medici was found; 
what purpose did it serve; and what is it 
now? 

Art 

1. Which one of the apostles was a 
painter; and where are still preserved two 
of his supposed works? 

2. How did Michael Angelo continue to 
work by night upon the frescoes of the 
Sistine Chapel? 

3. How did Raphael dispose of his 
property? 

4. The best work of what great artist 
is preserved in part ofthe buildings of a 
hospital at Bruges, Belgium? 

5. What makes the “Orange Salon” in 
the “House of the Wood” (where the peace 
commissioners recently met) at The 
Hague, of intense interest to lovers of 
art? 

General 


1. How has Santiago usually appeared 
to the Spaniards in victories? 

2. Why were the “Sansculottes,” in the 
French Revolution, so called? 

3. Who spent a short time at Zaardam, 
Holland, studying the matter of ship- 
building? 

4. What was Cipango (or Zipango) a, 
for which Columbus sought? 

5. Why is the swallow called the “bird 


of consolation?” r 
PRIZES FOR AUGUST * 
First Prize: “The Pedagogues,” by . 


Arthur Stanwood Pier. 

Second Prize: “Great Composers and 
Their Work,” by Louis C. Elson. 

Third Prize: “From Me to You,” by 
Lillian A. Shuman. 

Fourth Prize: “The Yellow Wall Paper,” 
by Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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HILE this 
cussing heavy subjects, 
month of recreation, when seeds are sown 


is not a month for dis- 
it is the 


that affect great economic and _ social 
problems. In the fallowing of thought, 
which occurs in dog days, active minds are 
even more alert and clear-sighted: in pur- 
pose than when the smoke of battle is on. 
The germ of political combination and poli- 
cies thrives in the lazy August when con- 
genial friends come together in the proper 
re-creation spirit (you will note the use of 
the hyphen.) Political platforms are 
sketched and discussed while the leaders 
keep their ears “close to the ground,” or 
the beach, as the case may be, listening 
closely to the waves of accumulating public 
sentiment. 


<> 


VERY keen observer of affairs realizes 
that the trust question is one great 
problem which the American people must 
grapple in the coming campaign, and right 
now is the time for cool-headed and 
thoughtful discussion of the subject before 
the embers are fanned into passion by irre- 
sponsible agitators. Greed is one great 
root of evil,—and ‘is usually as active a fac- 
tor on one side as the other. Last month 
“The National Magazine” took the position 
that trusts, as they have become in the lat- 
ter day contagion, must go. Acanvass of the 
people of America to-day is overwhelming- 
ly against trustism. Now, is it not wise to 
begin early to draw a clear line of distinc- 


tion between the legitimate federations in 
trade, that are in harmony with the laws of 
progress, that in themselves are a public 
benefit, and a matter of self-preservation, 
and the inflated trust absorptions, which 
seek an illegitimate profit on capital and 
brains never invested? 


<0 


S a result of our position last month 
we have received a torrent of 
letters, commendatory and_ otherwise. 
The two extremes indicate that there is 
need of a balance. The bitter and unreas- 
oning rant of those who would violate all 
legal procedure and impartial adjustment 
of affairs are just as responsible in their 
greed as the manipulators of trusts. 

The following letter from. one of the 
most prominent American authors was re- 
ceived. While it will not influence “The 
National Magazine” in continuing positive 
and aggressive policy against trusts, it is 
worthy of thoughtful consideration: 

“Dear Mr. Chapple:—The July number 
hasalotof good things about it; McQueen’s 
article is most timely and interesting; and 
so are the Klondyke and Indian articles; 
and there are some good stories; but why 
do you jump on trusts or rather consoli- 
dations (which are not trusts; but you 
writer people don’t seem to know the dif- 
ference!) in such a ferocious and unreason- 
ing fashion? There is really a chance for 
the magazine either to publish (like the 
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Chicago Record) the best and calmest and 
most candid studies of the movement from 
both points of view; or to show the inevita- 
ble trend of the industrial revolution, the 
natural checks which will always control 
prices, and the enormous benefits to all 
classes which may result; as well as the 
best methods to: minimize the inevitable 
evils attending such a sweeping change. 
Why, instead of that, do you try the Part- 
ington business on the Atlantic Ocean. 
The rise in prices came before the so-called 
trusts; and the larger corporations are al- 
ready studying cheaper methods of produc- 
tion in order to increase their output by re- 
ducing prices. The workingmen were 
never paid so well, their employers were 
never sO anxious to get in touch with them. 
Wages have increased from ten to twenty- 
five per cent, or more than the necessaries 
of life; in fine, the countfy was never so 
prosperous. Why do you fellows want to 
shut down the factories, ruin the stock- 
holders, and play the mad dog, generally? 
Of course there is no difficulty about under- 
standing the politicians’ position; but why 
should sober and level-headed citizens join 
those brigands? Never was there a time 
when calm, dispassionate, patient study and 
investigation were more needful. Never 
was there less shown. 

Doesn’t it strike you that here is a queer 
condition of affairs, you are howling at the 
trusts; yet would you think one whit less 
of your friend or brother for belonging to 
one? Wouldn’t you go into one in a min- 
ute, if it promised to pay? 

No, a big corporation is no wickeder than 
a small one; but a big corporation is much 
more easily taxed and looked after than a 
lot of little ones. There are grave dangers 
inthe effacementof small enterprises, grave 
dangers in the biggest trust of all, the labor 
trust; but these dangers can only be met by 
serious investigation and cautious regula- 
tion, not by a hydrophobia of reckless and 
unfounded dentinciation. And if there ever 
was a time when it was not true that a 
young man has less and less chance to rise, 
it is the present. Bless you, my friend, 


look at the way you are getting on yourself, 
and look at the way Emerson floundered 
about with the Dial. 

I don’t know why I write all this, it isn’t 
likely to convert you; but I hate to see so 
much talent going into the ways of (busi- 
ness) perdition.” A. F. 
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‘HE writer on the impulse of the moment, 
overlooks the fact that we have rec- 
ognized’ a distinction between trusts and 
federated trade combinations. The latter, 
maintaining individual responsibility, have 
nothing to fear but everything to gain in 
the operations of trusts as they are operat- 
ed to-day. We must recognize the fact that 
brains will control great movements, and 
that the trend of the industrial evolution 
looks toward economic concentration, but 
to stand idly by and expect -natural 
“checks” to control prices, while trusts con- 
trol every point of vantage, and control the 
very government itself, is not fulfilling our 
duty as American citizens. The large cor- 
porations study cheaper productions, but 
with no restrictions as to the prices or the 
manipulation of the product they control. 
There is a human possibility that the rights 
of consumers are to be overlooked, except 
as they may be counteracted by competition 
and the substitution of these articles; so far 
it may be unnecessary to borrow trouble. 
The American people are wide-awake to 
every advantage in trade. The cam- 
paign against trusts, in their most threat- 
ening sense, is not to shut down factories, 
but rather to open the factories already 
closed to fair and _ legitimate com- 
petition. The trust question is not alto- 
gether a “labor” issue in the accepted term, 
—it is a question of guarding and maintain- 
ing the basic principles of our government. 
The law should govern and control trusts, 
instead of trusts controlling the law-mak- 
ing powers. It is these large overpowering 
corporations that escape their just propor- 
tion of taxes—the great amount of untaxed 
wealth is the “White Man’s burden” to- 

day. 

<0 


HE assessment rolls furnish a revelation 

as to one pivotal cause of the inequal- 

ities that exist, but the New York Ford 
law passed last winter, promises partially 
a check that is in the right direction. The 
fact that nearly every large Ameri- 
can municipality is insolvent to-day 1s 
lamentable in one sense, but the rea- 
son is largely because of park and public 
improvements demanded in the interests 
of the poorer classes, and the insistence 
that well paid American labor shall be 
employed. If large corporations are com- 
pelled to pay their just proportion of taxes, 
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and are safe-guarded against political bri- 


gands, the financial distress, now embarrass- _ 


ing American cities, would soon be a 


thing of the past. 


ns 


HE sweeping changes in business 

methods are upon us and now is the 
time to control them! The drastic 
usury laws in a large way protecting the 
borrower, were passed against a protest of 
“vested rights,” and why cannot profits 
coming from the people for the necessities 
of existence be restricted within the same 
constitutional limits. © Every ‘congressman 
who is elected regardless of party, should be 
irrevocably pledged on this question. It 
is indeed a national question, and the con- 
flicting laws in various states, while aimed 
in the right direction, only aggravate in- 
stead of alleviating the trouble; and un- 


der proper restrictions the capital necessary ~ 


to carry on development in all branches of 
th industrial evolution would feel a se- 
curity that does not exist at present. We 
believe that the country to-day is within 
the circle of the most prosperous decade 
known for generations, but if the inflation 
of Trusts, which is not a legitimate factor 
in this wave of prosperity, is allowed to 
continue, we cannot but anticipate a col- 
lapse which will prove worse than any hith- 
erto experienced. The federation of busi- 
ness interests up to a certain legitimate and 
co-operative point, is in consonance with 
the law of progress, but when the feudal 
barons went too far, the Magna Charta 
came; and following the tea tax, came 
the Declaration of Independence. But 
there is no use to rant or despair. The 
great laws of equity and justice will pre- 
vail. The people have already spoken, and 
the trusts must go! They are a menace to 
labor and capital alike. They are a men- 
ace to the government, and to the cherished 
liberties of the American citizen. Why all 
this heat and passion? One law, such as 
the interstate commerce law, or national 
banking law, will go far towards checking 
the pace of Trustism. The conflict of state 
laws in reference to corporations encour- 
ages inequities in trade that grow into 
Trusts. Let us not forget that there is 
still an individual American citizen, clothed 
with the rights vouchsafed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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HEN “promoters” in New York 
made $9,000,000 in floating one trust, 
it is quite apparent that some one must pay 


‘ the freight, and the prostitution of our laws 


to such-purposes certainly indicates that if 
it is true, there was need of a check in ~ 
species of nefarious Trustism. 


—<—~o— 


HE picture drawn by Carlyle of the 
early kings of Norway, eulogizes Har- 
old, the fair-haired, who conquered and re- 
duced to vassalage a host of rude kinglets, 
whose feuds and exactions continually ha- 
rassed and robbed society. He undoubted- 
ly performed a service to his countrymen, 
although under his sons, the monarchy be- 
came. such a burden that it was soon prac- 
tically overthrown, and in a brief time was 
supplanted by a constitutional or limited 
monarchy, in which the people still retained 
and used much individual freedom and 
governing power. The feudal system had 
its day, but its land tenures, monopolies and 
tyrannies always incident to unbridled 
power and control of the destinies of man- 
kind, demanded its downfall, and ensured 
its utter extinction, despite the sanction of 
the church, the solemn and legal investi- 
tures of kings, and the renewed decisions of 
the most grave and learned judges. 

It is a legal maxim that “There is no in- 
jury for which the law has not a remedy,” 
and another that “When the reason fora 
law fails, the law ends also.” When social 
or political changes bring about conditio 
dangerous to the public prosperity aud safe- 
ty, the only peaceable rer..edy is to ch nge 
laws, municipal, state or national, nay, if 
necessary, the constitution itself: ‘Les’ one 
good custom should corrupt the world,” as 
Tennyson says, and another epoch of con- 
flict, terror, and loss, should break down a 
civilization which has become a tyranny. 


—<»o— 


FTER that Titanic struggle between 

Prussia and France in 1871 when lead- 
ing French citizens were seeking explana- 
tions for their overwhelming discomfiture, 
and consequent loss of prestige, Gambetta 
remarked “France owes her catastrophe to 
the fact that her illiterate sons contended 
against a nation of schoolmasters,” and 
Gambetta at once set about the task of 
building up the French school system. 
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When Cavour looked on the results of his 


magnificent diplomacy and tireless patriotic 
energy, a reunited Italy, he said, ““We now 
have an Italy, our next task is to. make 
Italians.” In view of the above it is perti- 
nent to call our readers’ attention to, and if 
possible, enlist their sympathy in the heroic 
struggle of Dr. F. O. Hillier to maintain 
Sheridan College in Wyoming. Called 
from a successful pastorate in Illinois to 
administer the affairs of the college, Dr. 
Hillier found a plethora of students and 
would-be students, with a dearth of sinews 
of war- He found that within a radius of 
350 miles of Sheridan there was no institu- 
tion of any sort that could meet the de- 
mands of the young men and women of 
that region or satisfy their ambition for the 
acquisition of a college education. From 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on the East, and Spear- 
fish, S. D., on the Northeast, to Walla Wal- 
la, Washington, on the west, a region in- 
cluding all northern Wyoming, the whole 
of Montana and parts of Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas and Washington. He set manfully 
to work imbued with the patriotic desire 
to make worthy American citizens of those 
sturdy young frontiersmen and in a spirit 
of self sacrifice, oblivious of the fact that 
personal remuneration or salary was out 
of the question, to enlist the sympathies of 
the sympathetically inclined. To date he 
has secured conditional gifts from Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, that large hearted philan- 
thropist of Chicago, of $50,000, $25,000 
from Sheridan County, and a $35,000 build- 
ing from the Sheridan Land Company. 
This last gift provisional on the lift of a 
$15,000 mortgage on the building. The 
future, in fact the next two months will de- 
cide whether the good work is to be carried 
on, or whether the conditional gifts already 
secured are to be given up. 

An evenly distributed education, moral, 
ethical and intellectual in every part of the 
republic, North, South, East and West 
would do more to nourish a sound patriot- 
ism, to banish sectionalism, and to assert a 
nobler influence in that wider America, the 
world, than a thousand ships of war. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to have spots of Spanish 
blight within her borders, and “The 
National Magazine” bespeaks the aid of 
the liberal-minded men in behalf of Dr. 
Hillier in his heroic effort to extend educa- 
tion and banish illiteracy from one section 
at least of the great new west. We cast 
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this bread upon the waters in sincere and 
enthusiastic faith in American generosity. 


—Oo 


UR readers will appreciate the interest 

of “The National Magazine” in Mr. 
MacQueen’s famous interview with Admiral 
Dewey, published in this issue. The man- 
uscript and photos arrived after the entire 
magazine was printed, but we held the edi- 
tion and gave our readers incomparable ar- 
ticles by Mr. MacQueen, which were mailed 
in Manila after June ist. In having such 
articles from Manila, printed and delivered 
in forty days, we believe ‘“The National 
Magazine” has accomplished a feat equalled 
by no other periodical. What say you? 


—<—>»o— 


HERE were many inquiries for copies 
of the July issue of “The National 
Magazine” sent direct to the office this 

month, stating that the supply at news- 
stands had been exhausted. There are 
two ways to obviate this difficulty: either 
order early of your newsdealer so that he 
can get in a good supply, or send in $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to the best and 
most exclusively American magazine pub- 
lished. “Regularity is unity and unity is 
Godlike” says the poet, and the sentiment 
is emphatically interesti.g to us in the pur- 
chase of “The National Magazine” each 
month, with a regularity that brings about 
the desired unity between reader and pub- 
lisher. 
—<—>>o— 


F there is a more delightful haunt at the 

seashore than Edgartown, the historic 
capital of Martha’s Vineyard, it has not 
been discovered by the writer. It was the 
home of those sturdy whaling captains, and 
sea captains of days gone .by, who were 
once important factors in making Ameri- 
can history; and the logs of those globe 
navigators are still interesting reading. 
Their descendants and the other residents 
living there to-day still preserve the old, 
true hospitality, in all its sweetness and 
sincerity. This was the experience of the 
Massachusetts editors who assembled there 
for the annual outing. Quaint, dear old 
Edgartown with its cool and refreshing 
breezes—what more can we say in these 
humid days of office captivity? 
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POLAND SPRING SPA 


THE GREAT AMERICAN RESORT 


O earl or lord to the manor 

{ born; no magnate of mil- 

lions enjoys his great es- 

'- tates, palatial castle home 

and game preserve, more 

than each individual guest enjoys his 

stay at Poland Spring during the 

summer months, Year after year the 

hundreds of guests return, where they 

know that a hearty home welcome will 

greet them, and a feeling of absolute 

ownership in the great estate possesses 
them. : 

The guests drink from the famous 
spring, stroll about the beautiful 
grounds, drive with coach and four, 
traverse the most famous golf links 
outside of St. Andrews in Scotland; in 


fact, indulge in the serene leisure of the 
most favored nobility or wealth, with 
congenial and companionable associa- 
tions the summer through, without 
even the suggestion of the irritating 
responsibilities of the landed baronet. 
What more could be desired? 

It was on the Poland Spring House 
register that the name of James G. 
Blaine often appeared when he sought 
relief from the harassing cares of state- 
craft,and the American prime minister 
often laughingly remarked that he 
always felt as if he received a title 
deed of the Poland Spring estate every 
time he placed his name upon the 
register. 

With all of the luxurious and solid | 
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comfort of the highest estate at beck 
and call; trained service to confer every 
comfort, it is no wonder that thousands 
of guests are turned away during July 
and August. Poland Spring meets the 
popular American idea of getting the 
best there is in life, for the greatest 
number, at the least possible cost and 
infraction upon the rights of others. 

The popularity and prominence of 
the Poland Spring. has been a growth 
—a natural growth. Every season 
since the first hotel was erected in 
1876, has seen some improvement in 
which every guest feels a personal in- 
terest. Over two thousand acres of 
as beautiful landscape as can be found 
in the world, is included in the Poland 
Spring estate. 

The visitor is at once imptessed with 
the quiet and refined good taste,shown 


inevery improvement of the grounds 
of the famous Poland Spring Hotel 
and Mansion House. The hotels are 
always up-to-date, without sacrificing 
to the least degree that fascinating 
homelike feeling, which makes the day 
of departure the only regrettable part 
of the stay. 

The months of September and Octo- 
ber, when “regal autumn reigns” 
is the time when Poland Spring is at 
its best. The pastoral pleasures are 
enjoyed without combatting its discom- 
forts. The huge logs blaze in the hearth. 
The enthusiasm on the golf links, 
spreading over a picturesque stretch of 
scenery, is at its height, and the tourna- 
ments have a sparkle of earnestness 
not obtainable in the hot summer 
months, while the golfer feels as if, he 
were on the “native heather” of Scot- 
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land, where the great game has flour- 
ished so many centuries. The young 
people have arrived, and the merry 
laughter and happy voices blend into 
a symphony of pleasure. The White 
mountains in the distance give a land- 
scape view that is unequalled, and is 
quite unsurpassed in broadening the ob- 
server in his intellectual and moral 
sentiment. The environments have 
more to do with an individual than is 
generally recognized. The concerts by 
members of the famous symphony or- 
chestra of Boston every morning, and 
the sacred concerts on Sunday, are 


refreshing and refining influences 
that nothing can describe, and 
the ringing applause in the spa- 


cious and beautiful music-room re- 
flects a sincere appreciation of 
the. divine art, brought into such 


close touch with Nature that it seems 
to speak the subtle language never ex- 
pressed in words. The evening “hops” 
are social occasions where youth and 
beauty, gallantry and serene age, all 
unite in one purpose—of innocent and 
wholesome pleasure. 

The Duke of Westminster cannot en- 
joy his great estate in England more 
than I did my visit to Poland Spring. 
I was alate arrival, and the coach met 
me at the train. It was a beautiful 
moonlit night, and the winding drive in 
the shadows of the great trees and 
among fields of new-mown hay was en- 
trancing. Over a million feet of Maine 
pine remains standing on the es- 
tate, and when the view of the 
Poland Spring House on the sum- 
mit of the commanding eminence 
burst into view, it seemed like a 
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SECTION OF LOBBY FROM IMPERIAL ROOM 


glimpse into fairy land. The dappled 
shadows playfully dart across the face 
of that tree-embowered mere, Poland 
Lake, which nestles serenely at the 
foot of the incline, and then on, up the 
rolling hills in the distance, dotted by 
peaceful farm-houses, to the white- 
crested mountain range beyond, the 
witching nocturnal scene unrolls in 
majestic splendor. 

The large plate-glass windows that 
extend along the hotel afford a panor- 
amic view for sixty miles around, that 
even Alpine splendor cannot equal in 
its gorgeous effect of sunset and sun- 
rise. The shifting silhouette horizon 
reveals the regal White mountains and 
each of the grand old peaks stands out 
in distinctive splendor; even the 
tip-top house on Mt. Washington is 
visible. From the Imperial room and 


the Floral parlor in the corner tower, 


through the plate-glass windows, 
and, in fact, almost the entire 
length of the broad piazza, the 


view is always possible, no matter 
what may be the condition of the 
weather. One never tires of the vista. 
In fact, it is said of one restless Amer- 
ican business man, who had never been 
able to content tilmse!f for more 
than a single week at any of the 
resorts, that he sat day after day for 
one solid month on the piazza en- 
tranced with the lights, shadows and 
shifting colors of the landscape. A 
collection of over 700 varieties of 
flora were found on the estate, four of 
which had never been classified, and 
the conservatory completes the list of 
what Nature does not provide in the 
way of floral display. 
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POLAND SPRING HOUSE, 1899 


The character of the Poland Spring 
Spa and the guests, seem to be in con- 
sonance. There is nothing of sham 
and shoddy, but every improvement 
on buildings or grounds is made with a 
genuine interest in the comfort and 
pleasure of the guests. This -has been 
the ruling purpose in the phenomenal 
achievements of fifteen years—concen- 
trated purpose—from the time that the 
first furniture was brought out on a 
hay-rack, to the placing of the rich fur- 
nishings of the Imperial room. Sani- 
tary perfection, minutely studied, as in 
asanitarium. The entire underpin- 
ning of the hotel is as light and airy 
and clean as a bed-chamber. In fact, 
scrupulous cleanliness is always the 
‘first consideration. The large kitchen, 
the laundry, store-houses, cold-blast 
~ynamo for electrical supply—every- 


thing is the latest, under a perfect sys- 
tem, so that feeding and housing 800 
people on the estate is done with no 
confusion; and it seems as if wants al- 
most supply themselves automatically. 
The Poland Spring Estate purchases 
in its supplies everything required in 
a city of 20,000 people. The commis- 
sariat includes everything obtainable 
in. the Boston market. The road de- 
partment, dairy, conservatory, bot- 
tling-works, etc., etc., make it neces- 
sary to keep on the estate every article 
used in a large and pretentious munici- 
pality. 

The Maine Building at the Columbia 
Exposition occupies a stately posi- 
tion upon the grounds. Every rock 


and timber, every screw and bolt is in 
the same place as when the trim 
octagonal structure justly won the ad- 
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miration of visitors from all parts of 
the world. It was a great stroke of 
enterprise to preserve in this form with 
loyal state pride, the memories of the 
state of Maine, as related to that great 
event of the nineteenth century. It 
required a special train of sixteen cars 
to move the structure and not a stone 
or splinter was lost. In the lower 
rotunda are the spacious reading and 
writing rooms, and there are pleasant 
reminders of the World’s Fair on every 
hand. The art gallery on the top floor 
is certainly an exhibit of special inter- 
est and merit. The building is located 
in a grove and is indeed a monu- 
ment to the enterprise and patriotism 
of the Pine Tree state. Within a year, 
600 acres of land belonging to a family 
of Shakers was added to the estate. 
This includes a large granite building 





with a bell tower costing over $20,000, 
which has a history. Little did the 
three barefoot Ricker boys think when 
they were playing about the old Shaker 
farm, which was then in the height of 
its prosperity, that a few decades hence 
they should own what was then con- 
sidered one of the choicest farms in the 
state. The menof the Shaker settle- 
ment have since died off and the place 
was allowed to run to rack and ruin and 
now the grand old farm will be restored 
to its old time magnificence by the 
neighbor boys of thirty years ago. 

The triumph of Poland Spring Ho- 
tel, and the great success of Poland 
water known in all parts of the world, 
is due to the untiring energy of the 
three sons of Hiram Ricker, who have 
more than achieved the dream of their 
father; who, when asked why he 
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did not build his castle in the 
grove, facetiously remarked that the 
hotel would eventually be larger 
than the grove, and so it is to-day. 

Three sons, E. P. Ricker, Hiram 
W. Ricker and A. B. Ricker have 
labored energetically, in building up 
the property, until the old home farm 
of 300 acres has grown to 2,000 acres, 
sixty acres of which is mowed by lawn 
mower and gives a foreground to a 
stretch of landscape, that, dotted with 
the silent golfers in plaid skirts and 
crimson vests, adds to the picturesque- 
ness of the pastoral panorama which 
even excels the lake district in Eng- 
land over which poets rave. 

Asa stock farm alone the Poland 
Spring estate would attract adinira- 
tion. Nearly one hundred registered 


Jerseys, one hundred horses, one hun- - 


dred and fifty sheep, pigs, etc., are 
cared for on the farm. The “Old 
Homestead” is carefully: preserved in 
“The Mansion House” which is kept 
open all the year. The low .ceilings 
are still retained in the office and the 
outlines of the old house remain intact, 
as a monument to the parents who 
never lost faith in their boys, and the 
house seems to still retain the spirit of 
colonial hospitality. 

The bottling works at the spring 
are kept busy night and day supplying 
the demand which is increasing at a 
phenomenal rate as the merits of the 
water become known. Poland Spring 
is as well known as any Spa in the 
world. The wonderful properties of 
the waters are as firmly established as 
the great rock from whence the waters 
flow. 
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HEY had just ar- 
rived late from the 
golf links, and the 
blaze from . the 
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still many guests 

’ who had lingered, 
under the spell of the autumn 
grandeur of Poland Springs, and the 
fascination of the golf tournaments 
which had an accumulated interest 
since the balmy days of June, which 
were now cherished as happy mem- 
ories. As is customary in the fam- 
ous resort, the young people had 


sar 
rn 


come late in the season to remain un- 
til the close, furnishing the paradox of 
elders for spring and youth for au- 
tumn. The guests nearly always re- 
turned year after year until there was 
that rare acquaintance and -association 
among them that-suggested one large, 
happy family—and each recurring sea- 
son partook of the nature of a reunion. 

This feeling of home-likeness was 
never more impressive thangon the 
night referred to, when- the’ caddies 
brought in the golf.bags and the young 
people gathered about the great, open 
hearth fora chat with the elders before 
returning to their rooms to dress for 
dinner and prepare for the festivities 
of the music and ball room. 








Of course every season has its ro- 
mance, and the guest either directly or 
indirectly feels a personal interest in 
each couple who develope symptoms 
of love-making. Not to particularize 
too closely, as names and dates should 
not be given too accurately in writing 
a romance, Leonora Falcon was a su- 
perb golf player, and one of the most 
popular young ladies of the season, No 
one stopped to analyze the reasons, for 
while she was always attractive she 
could not be called handsome. Every 
one called: her. “a sensible girl.” A 


bright, vivacious talker, asympathetic | 
listener, she never lacked for attention a 


in her chosen seat in the corner of the 
lobby after dinner. The young men 
looked upon her as a jolly sister and 
the elderly gallants vied with the 
young cavaliers inshowing her atten- 
tion. Her great, gray eyes were al- 
wayssympathetic, and always sparkled 
as she talked and listened to the 
heroic platitudes in which people in- 
dulge at resorts. The season was so 
well advanced that there was an inter- 
est among the guests to know which 
of two particular young men would-be 
favored with “mye ladye’s glove” in 
the golf joust to-morrow. The keen 
observers of the lobby had by that 
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time decided that she must come 
to a choice between two particular 
Lancelots. 

It is well to remark that the guests 
were not entirely familiar with all that 
had transpired—the moonlight walks 
to the spring house, the tete-a-tetes, 
in sequestered and shadowed nooks on 
the piazza—all this gave a piquant air 
of mystery and interest that even 
rivalled golf itself. 

The first hotel to introduce golf 
in America was the Poland Spring 
House, and the course dotted with the 
numbered red and white switch boards, 
the red flags and the stately century 
plants is certainly a picture of recrea- 
tion. The display of prize cups forthe 
various tournaments is always an at- 
traction of the lobby and a lively topic 
for conversation in the hours of social 
chat. 

One of the admirers, whom common 
consent had pronounced asa popular 
favorite with Leonora, was big, jolly, 
good-natured, rollicking Tom Mason, a 
hero of the Cuban war, who still car- 
ried two mauser bullets in his breast, 
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ROTUNDA AND READING ROOM, MAINE STATE BUILDING 


and was altogether quite a hero of the 
hour. An athlete, with white teeth, 
winsome smile, and easy, gracious man- 
ner, it was no wonder every one ad- 
mired him. He was desperately in 
earnest in his attentions to Leonora, 
and the two always seemed to enjoy 
each other’s company. Mason had ar- 
rived early in the season, and they had 
enjoyed many drives around the silvery 
Poland lake, up to the old Shaker farm, 
and during the rare days of June 
they were together in the swings and 
seats in the stately grove surrounding 
the Maine building. One snug nook in 
the piazza, just beyond the old historic 


Corner Tower, was a favorite spot with , 
Tom and Leonora for observing the’ 


summer sunset. When seated there, 
they made a picture such as inspired 
Emerson’s lines, 


‘‘All the world loves a lover,"’ 
and the guests seemed to tacitly under- 
stand it all and considerately remained 
at a respectful distance from that por- 
tion of the piazza. 

“All the world seems so bright and 
happy to-night,” he was saying, softly. 

“Which picture is more attractive, 
the blaze of beauty within through 
the windows, or the superb sunset 
outside?” asked Leonora, musingly, as 
she gazed over the landscape that has 
made Poland Spring famous. 

“The prettiest picture is just now 
outside,” said Mason, giving her a sig- 
nificant look. 

“How I do admire the lover-like way 
of the elderly people as they stroll to the 
springs,” continued Leonora. “It adds 
more beauty to life and—” 

Just then the coach which had meta 
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late train drove up, and the words 
which Tom intended to speak, re- 
mained unspoken. 

There is always an interest in new 
arrivals at a resort hotel, and the 
crunching of the wheels on the gravel 
road had scarcely died away when 
Oliver Randall, the single passenger of 
the coach, had signed the register and 
looked about in a strange way, charac- 
teristic of a new comer, facing the 
glances of the guests who soon had him 
properly catalogued in the dramatis 
personae of resort life. All the world’s 
a stage, and the characters in life’s 
play are nowhere more distinctly 
drawn, than at a resort hotel. 

Randall was a difficult person to 
measure at aglarice. Quiet, reserved, 
and evidently refined and delicate, he 
kept his poise at all times, and no guest 








ever arrived who maintained his bal- 
ance so well as he passed_through the 
brilliantly-dressed throng, and lowed 
the bell boy to his room. 

“Another candidate for an heiress, I 
suppose,” said Mason to Leonora, ap- 
parently good-natured, as they entered 
the Imperial room. Somehow Leonora 
wondered at the way he spoke of the 
new arrival, and it betrayed to her cer- 
tain thoughts which Mason tried to 
disguise. 

The new arrival was not seen until 
late the following morning, and he still 
maintained his reserve until Uncle 
Joshua Bayard (who was then playing 
the role of David Harum) ventured to 
ask him :— 

“What kind of weather are they hav- 
ing in Boston?” 

In view of the fact that Uncle Joshua 





COURT AND WALK TO ANNEX 














had just been reading the weather re- 
port from Boston in the papers, the 
query was, perhaps, by way of con- 
firmation. 

The strangeness soon wore off, and 
the next. day was one of those “rare, 
rainy days,” when the guests are 
thrown together on the piazza and in 
the music-room, when impromptu con- 
certs continue on the Keith plan. 
In the early morning some of the guests 
had awakened to catch the virgin 
splendor of the day. A shower breaks 
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Camp-Meeting” as an encore. It was 
evident that he was an accomplished 
musician, and that is always quite 
enough as an introduction to such mu- 
sical devotees as Leonora Falcon. 
Mason followed behind her when 
Leonora went towards Randall with 
others to congratulate him on another 
solo—the ‘Evening Song,” from Tann- 
hauser, and was formally introduced. 
A few days later it was quite evident 
that Tom Mason, soldier and social lion 
that he was, had a rival, and Léonora’s 
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forth on the distant hills, The black 
banks of clouds are cleft by the light- 
ning flashes and the thunder rolls 
along the summits as the general fusi- 
lade begins, and the bustling bell-boys 
hustle the piazza chairs to a sheltered 
spot. The early morning shower is 
soon over and the greensward glistens 
with the sparkle of rain drops.: It did 
not take long for Oliver Randall to be- 
come acquainted, on that rainy day; he 
had completed singing the Torredor 
song from “Carmen,” and “Georgia 
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time was more divided than ever. 
Randall. maintained his indifference to 
an exasperating degree. He was al- 
ways sincere—earnest—even if in mer- 
riment, and it soon became known.that — 
he spent most of his spare time writ- 
ing letters to his mother. “Perhaps 
the first time he has been away from 
home,” sneered Mason,as Leonora tried 
to give him the information as told her. 

Uncle Joshua spoke of Randall as “a 
quiet, high-stepper, a little shy, but 
good bottom.” 
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There were very few times that Le- 
onora and Oliver Randall were alone 
together, but the earnest way they 
talked made Mason furious, and he 
muttered: “I’ve got to stop this, and 
take the fort by storm.” But somehow 
an opportunity never offered itself 
when he was quite sure he could get 
past the trocha. 

Matters had continued interesting all 
through September, and now to-night 
Mason and Leonora had returned 
from the golf links, where, in spite of 
the cold showers, they had finished the 
farewell game, as to-morrow was the 
last day. 

Randall’s sensitive nature, and the 
stories told of Mason’s attentions, made 
him just the sort of a character for a 
martyr to a silent, unspoken love. 

“Darned if the cuss has got the 
spunk of a yearling,” observed Uncle 
Joshua as he shrewdly noted the trend 
of events. “I'll take him over to Daw- 
kin’s with me in the morning and show 
him how they used to do it when I was 
a boy.” A restless business man, 
Uncle Joshua had spent one solid 
month on the piazza resting and ob- 
serving, with only one horse trade to 
break the monotony. 

That night he had a long conversa- 
tion with Randall and his fatherly in- 
terest was entirely reciprocated by the 
younger man, who had grown quite 
disheartened, and yet he remembered 
the walks he had enjoyed with Leo- 
nora and the sparkle of her eyes in the 
bewitching moonlight. 

“Oh, you young folks nowadays all 
wantto play the martyr and hang a 
harp on a willow tree.” 

“But, Uncle Josh, how can I pre- 
sume—” 

“Presume! Don’t presume, but cap- 
ture your game. Let me tell you how, 
seeing you are both bound to go 
through pathetic whimpering.” And in 
whispers it was planned. 


When Oliver Randall retired that 
night he was perplexed. “If she only 
would give me a chance,” but some- 
how fate showed her usual preverseness 
for Lenora seemed t6 avoid him, and 
the general opinion now was that Tom 
Mason had stormed the fort, and bets 
with odds were being very secretly 
made in the card room. Uncle Joshua 
took the odds and winked to himself. 

During the fall Leonora had received 
various attentions and gifts and Oliver 
Randall's had always been a single rose. 
He had never seen her wear a rose 
but once, and he fancied that he had 
seen Mason’s carnations oftener. 

The next morning was one of those 
dull, gray autumn mornings that make 
the fireplaces seem so cheerful. The 
rain added cosiness to the scene within. 
The stretch of lawn was carpeted with 
the sear and yellow autumn leaves. 
All the writing tables were filled and 
the card tables were in great demand. 
Uncle Joshua was in his element, tell- 
ing a story in the card room of a cer- 
tain little filly he once owned. 

It was too stormy for golf and every- 
one remarked about sixteen times to 
everyone else that it was too bad: the 
last day should be so stormy. The at- 
tendance_ in the music room for the 
morning concert promised to be smaller 
than usual. Randall had given Leonora 
a rose and asked her as a favor to at- 
tend the concert. 

She wandered slowly into the music 
room as the orchestra began. She was 
looking about:for Randall, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. She seemed very 
sad and not herself. Mason always 
called the concerts a bore and had re- 
turned to the billiard room. As the 
programme progressed one of the 
ladies in the group where Leonora was 
seated observed : 

“Why, Mr. Randall is playing the 
’cello this morning. How nice of him.” 
Leonora looked up for the first time at 








the orchestra, but he did not see her. 
The next number was selections from 
“Martha.” The’cello solo of the “Last 
Rose of Summer” had commenced and 
there was almost a breathless silence 
as Randall poured his very soul into 
those long, sustained tones. He was 
telling a story that affected his des- 
tiny. The small audience were affect- 
ed, and some of the ladies left the 
room with tearsin theireyes. Leonora 
still looked at the floor pensively. Just 
as Randall was about to draw the cli- 
matic and highest note their eyes met 
and he saw her kiss-the rose he had 
given her in the sombre shadows of 
the room. The bow fell from his hand. 
There was consternation in the orches- 
tra for a moment, but the selection was 
finished without the ’cello. Enough 
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had been seen by those in the mt- 
sic-room to tell the story. Oliver 
Randall claimed the last rose as his 
trophy, when he found that Leonora 
had treasured each rose he had given 
her during those happy autumn days, 
while the carnations were long since 
thrown away and forgotten. 

Of course Randall told Uncle Joshua 
of the satisfactory outcome of his plan, 
and that worthy patted him affection- 
ately on the shoulder and shrewdly 
observed that, “Matrimony is like 
horse trading, my boy—it requires 
diplomacy,” and walked away with a 
jolly laugh. 

For the following season the bridal 
chambers are reserved for Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Randall, and Tom Mason 
has joined the army again. 
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RASH! and there 

upon the floor, 

shivered into a 

hundred pieces, lay 

the cup I had been 

gingerly handling while trying to 

find appropriate words in which to ex- 

press my appreciation of its beauties. 

I looked around guiltily, stammering 

an apology for my clumsiness, but in 

place of the frown I merited, the blue 

eyes meeting mine held in their depths 

only a twinkle of amusement at my 

discomfiture, while a rippling laugh 
greeted my astonished ears. 

“Pardon me for tlaughing at you,” 
she said, “but you did look so disconso- 
late, as though you had broken all the 
commandments at one fell sweep, in- 
stead of one little cup, that can be 
easily replaced.” 

“Oh!” I gasped in relief, “then the 
damage is not beyond repair? I should 
think it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to match such a dainty 
thing,” and I pointed to the fragments 
at my feet. 

“Not at all,” she replied. . “Mamma 
gave me those when I was quite a 
little girl. Just how many years ago I 
shall not tell you,” and she laughed 
gaily. “They came from French’s 
China Store on Franklin street, and I 
dare say they can duplicate the cup. 
Anyway, it will be a pleasure to go 
there on such an errand and look over 
the beautiful china which they are al- 


ways so ready to exhibit to callers.” 

“And,” said I, regaining in part my 
self-possession, “will you not allow me 
to accompany you? I might be of some 
assistance in—er—bringing it back, you 
know.” 

So it was settled that some afternoon 
I should go with her to replace the cup 
I had broken. 

Her brother Bob, a college classmate 
of mine, had given me a letter of in- 
troduction to his family, when he 
learned that I was coming to Boston. 


.I had presented it at the first opportu- 


nity, feeling a little lonely among the 
throng of strangers at my hotel. . Miss 
Watson, being a devotee of Keramics, 
had naturally shown me her cabinet 
filled with dainty bits of china; and I, 


_ being somewhat bewildered with the 


unexpected beauty of Bob’s sister— 
had. clumsily allowed one of. the fragile 
things to slip through my fingers, which 
had caused the above mentioned crash. 

When I had finished my call and 
walked several blocks in the wrong di- 
rection after leaving the house, all the 
signs on the corners seemed to read 
“Edith Street” im dancing letters. I 
finally recalled my scattered senses 
enough to board a car that would carry 
me past my hotel. In fact, that is just 
what it did do; and I walked back, 
stopping on the way to buy a bunch of 
violets from a little flower-girl, because 
—forsooth—she had blue eyes just like 
Edith’s. 




















OUR FIRST DINNER SET — - 


Well, if this were a novel, instead.of 
a brief sketch of a very important pe. 
riod in my life, I could tell of the many . 
happy days that followed. Of the 
walks and drives, 
and afternoons 
on the golf links; 
and best of all, 
the quiet even- 
ings passed ‘on 
the broad, vine- 
draped piazza, 
with the good- 
natured summer 
moon peering at 
us through the 
clouds, and the 
jolly little stars 
winking know- 
ingly at each 
other; while I, a “AFTERNOON ON 
most loyal, wil- pscaacccocaoge 
ling subject, 
taught my dainty queen the-'old, old 
story. 

But these memories are too tender 
for me to dwell upon. It is enough to 
say that when at last her big good-na- 
tured brother Bob came home he 
clasped my hand in both of his and 
called me “brother,” too. 

And then the days and weeks that 
passed as in a dream till we were fairly 
launched on life’s long river, side by 
side. What a delight it was to me to 
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watch my bride hovering over the wed- 
ding gifts with little exclamations of 
wonder and delight. But always she 


came back to: what has proved the 


greatest ‘joyand 
comfort in ur 
married life-dour 
« first dinner’ set. 
I can see it now, 
‘as’ when we first 
unpacked it. 
With what 
gentle touch was 
every piece 
opened and put 
away, in the 
china closet. 
Seven t y-five 
years ago Edith's 
grand-mother 
began house- 
keeping with a 
beautiful set of 
dishes from Abram French’s store, 
on Franklin street, and what more 
fitting than that her gift to her favor- 
ite grandchild should be a dinner set 
from the same place. Then, too, her 
mother’s dishes had all come from 
there, and now, as I. write, another 
“Edith,” two years old, laughs at me 
with her mother’s eyes; and gazing 
down the vista of the coming years, I 
wonder when I shall go to that same 
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store and buy Edith her first dinner set. 
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THE CITY OF APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


O Appleton, Wisconsin, a _ beautiful 

city of 16,000 inhabitants, belongs the 
distinction of having had not only the first 
electric street railroad system in the United 
States, built and operated by a corporation, 
but also the first independent incandescent 
electric lighting plant in the world. 

The growth of these industries since that 
time ‘has been so rapid and so far-reaching, 
that-Appleton’s part in the early develop- 
ments has: been overshadowed and forgot- 
ten. by almost every one, including a large 
percentage of the residents of that place. 

From less than four miles of track, com- 
prising the Appleton railroad system, in 
1886—just thirteen years ago—the mileage 
of electric roads has grown in the United 
States to 15,672 miles, and the number of 
cities in which incandescent lights are now 
used cannot even be approximated. 

There may be those who will question 
the accuracy of the statements concerning 
Appleton’s part in the early history of 
electrical development along these lines, 


claiming that the first electric line was 
built and operated at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in 1886, just prior to the building of 
the Appleton road; and naming any one of 
a dozen different points at which incandes- 
cent lights were used before the opening 
of the plant in the Wisconsin town, in 1882. 

A photograph of the first lighting plant, 
reproduced in this article, was exhibited by 
the Edison Company, in the Electrical 
Building at the World’s Fair, in acknowl- 
edgement and recognition of Appleton’s 
early enterprise. 

The facts concerning the street railroad 
are recalled as follows by Mr. R. M. Lunt, 
one of the seven men who put up $5,000 
each to build and equip the road, and Mr. 
Frank W. Harriman, son of the promoter 
of the Appleton road. 

Judge J. E. Harriman, of Appleton, was 
in Montgomery, Alabama, in the spring of 
1886. His attention was called to an ex- 
periment being made there by Charles J. 
Vanderpool, a young Belgian electrician, 
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THE CITY OF APPLETON 


with an electric street car. An experiment- 
al half-mile track, improvised car and pow- 
er station was in operation. The system 
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seemed to work all right, but there were 
many doubts concerning the possibility of 
transmitting enough power any consider- 
able distance to run cars on a line several 
miles long. The judge became deeply in- 
terested. Indeed he was converted to 
Vanderpool’s theory, and after securing the 
inventor’s assurance that he would per- 
sonally take charge of the work of build- 
ing a road in Appleton, providing the capi- 
tal to cover the expense could be raised, 
Judge Harriman returned home. He per- 
suaded Messrs. R. M. Lunt, G. W. Gerry, 
N. M. Edwards, N. B. Clark, T. W. Or- 
bison and W. K. Cook, to join him in the 
enterprise. Each put in $5,000, making a 
total capital of $35,000 with which to push 
the work to completion. 

This gave Vanderpool an opportunity 
to demonstrate the practical possibilities of 
his theory, for a line almost four miles in 
length was to be built. The power house 
was located at one of the Fox river dams 
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and the dynamos were driven by water 
power. 

Street railroad mien and electricians, the 
country over, were interested and watched 
the progress of the development of the 
“Belgian’s Dream,” as they termed Van- 
derpool’s invention. When the. road was 
finally completed and everything was in 
readiness, there were many prominent 
street railway men from all parts of the 
country present to witness the unheard of 
feat of running a car four miles — without 
horses. 

That was before the day of trolleys and 
rail currents. Two wires were used over- 
head and the rails were “dead.” Instead 
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of having the motor under the center of the 
car, it was attached to the front end. A 
small four-wheeled truck ran on the two 
wires above, conveying, by the means of 
two connecting wires, the electricity to the 
motor. 

The visiting street car men were very 
skeptical, while the electricians were san- 
guine about the success of the. enterprise. 
Among those. present were men from 
Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Cincinnati, and they were 
very eager for the test to be made. First, 
the empty car was run-over the line. All 
went well and the inventor and electricians 
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% FIRST ELECTRIC STREET CAR EVER_-RUN IN THE UNITED STATES 


were jubilant. At one point on the line, 
in' what is known as Bellaire Park, there 
was'a seven percent grade, an incline, il- 
lustrated by one of the accompanying pict- 
ures, that old street carmen did not be- 
lieve any surface car could climb. But the 
“Belgian’s Dream” went Skimming up it 
with’no seeming effort. Then’ the great 
test—the one calculated to shatter Vander- 
pool’s hopes—was made. Mr. Ryan of the 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company, se- 
rede eighteen large men to ride up grade 


in the car. He winked at his fellow trac- 
tion magnates and told Inventor Vander- 
pool to “Let her go.” And she did go, 
never slacking speed until brought to a 
standstill in the heart of the city. Vander- 
pool was winking at the electricians and 
Ryan’s face was a study. The Ohio man 
said, “Gentlemen, I am going back to Cin- 
cinnati and kill all my horses and sub- 
stitute electricity on my lines. I haven’t 
got four horses in my barns that could 
haul a car up a hill like that.” 
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Charles J. Vanderpool’s dream came 
true. As a result of the Appleton success 
he went to Boston and sold his patents to 
the Thomson-Houston Company, and be- 
came associated with them, handling the 
electric car department of their business. 
He made plans for many improvements, 
but died while engaged in building the 
Boston and Lynn road. His early 
ideas and the improvements he sug- 
gested were all developed and as a result 
this country is a network of electric lines 
to-day. ett 

The Appleton system of road has been 
made modern in every way, yet the same 
old steel rails are used and now and then 
when there is a big rush of business the 
“old original first car” is brought out of 
the barn and run. 

The Fox River Valley is one of the most 
thrifty regions in the Northwest. Along 
the entire length of the river, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural pursuits are carried 
on very extensively. Appleton is happy in 
being located at not only one of the most 
picturesque points on the stream, but also 
at one of the greatest water power stations 


in the valley. Great paper mills and facto- 
ries line the river’s banks and cluster. on 
the little islands in the stream. The region 
round about is productive and the thrifty: 
husbandmen who till the soil, realize 
abundant crops and are all well-to-do. 
While Appleton must share with several 
nearby cities the fruits of these conditions, 
the place steadily grows both in population, 
importance and wealth. 

Standing: on the bluffs overlooking the 
river, Appleton’s natural beauty is en 
hanced by the substantial business blocks, 
pretty dwellings, splendid churches and ed: 
ucational institutions. It is an educational 
center. In addition to the public schools. 
which take first rank, Lawrence Univer- 
sity, one of the leading colleges of the west, 
is located there, wielding a powerful in- 
tellectual influence, which is reflected by 
the inhabitants. 

There are two daily and five weekly 
newspapers printed in the city and they 
are well supported. It is claimed’ that 
there are more magazines and periodicals 
read there, in proportion to the population, 
than in any other Wisconsin city. At the 
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present time a magnificent new Public 
Library is in course of erection. 

The Appleton Advancement Association 
gives out the following information for 
the benefit of any one who is looking for 
a place to make a home or to embark in 
business of any kind: 

“Within a radius of seven miles from the 
Appleton postoffice, connected by Inter- 
urban line, there are 50,000 people, nine 
banks, location of Lawrence University, 
and over $1,000,000 expended in schools 
and churches. Outagamie County has 
45,000 population—Arizona has 59,000; 
Idaho has 48,835; Nevada has 45,761; 
Wyoming has 60,705. 

“A strip of territory seven miles wide 
from Fond du Lac to Green Bay has 150,- 
000 population—twice as many as there 
are in Arizona; two-thirds of North 
Dakota; one-fourth as many as in Colo- 
rado; three-fourths of Delaware; only 
2,000 less than Montana; one-third of 
Oregon; one-third of Rhode Island; one- 
third of South Dakota; one-half of Utah; 
one-third of Vermont; one-third of Wash- 
ington; twice the number of Wyoming.” 

As a manufacturing point Appleton 
possesses every advantage afforded by 
limitless water power, shipping facilities 
by competing railroad lines and water, and 
a central location making it a natural dis- 
tributing point. 


It is an ideal place for a home, and as a 
summer resort it holds. out many at- 
tractions. 

Freight rates east and west are equal to 
Chicago. Passenger trains every three 
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hours for Chicago. Wisconsin is 
a leather-producing state. Appleton 
can furnish power for its manu- 
facturers in all grades of leather 
goods. Knitting mills make money here, 
and secure good help, as every one owns 
their own home. Woolen mills manufac- 
ture clothes. Paper mills felts, and com- 
pete with any eastern mill. 




















AN, OSHKOSH CONSUMPTION CURE 


By Alden Church 


NE afternoon last spring, while sitting 
on the piazza of the Hotel Evergreen, 
at Evergreen, Alabama, which is one 

of the leading American winter resorts for 
consumptives and those suffering with 
throat and lung difficulties, I overheard a 
conversation between two gentlemen that 
resulted in leading me to investigate a 
matter which I am convinced is destined 
to be recognized as the greatest scientific 
and medical achievement of the century. 

There never was a consumptive who did 
not believe, or profess to believe, that he 
would “be better to-morrow.” It is a char- 
acteristic of the malady. ‘So at all resorts 
for victims of the disease in its various 
stages, one grows accustomed to the cease- 
less chatter of patients and pays little heed 
to the extravagant, and in many instances 
pathetic, assertions made of improving 
health even by those upon whom Death has 
placed his mark. 

“Our location here,” said one of the 


gentlemen, “is proof that what I have said : 


to you must contain more than an ordi- 
nary element of reason. The surrounding 
groves and forests of pines have as much 
part, if not more, in making this place a 
resort for consumptives and weak-lunged 
people as does the mild climate.’ The at- 
mosphere, as you know, is literally perme- 
ated with the odor of the evergreens.” 

“That is so,” replied his companion, snif- 
fing the fragrant air. 

I became interested, for here was a man 
who talked of something besides “feeling 
better to-morrow.” It was uncommon and 
refreshing. 

“Ts there anything wild or unreasonable 
in the assumption, then,” continued the 


boughs and needles of fir trees contains not 
only the invigorating and soothing prop- 
erties found in this atmosphere, but when 
applied to the throat in form of a gargle 
is communicated to the lungs in the most 
potential manner by the natural process of 
breathing? ~ 

“This extract,” he continued, taking a 
small bottle from his pocket, “is so strong 
that a drop will instantly impregnate the 
whole atmosphere of a room with the odor 
of fir, yet in itself it is so mild that one 
may apply it to the most delicate, sensitive 
and irritated mucus surface with a sooth- 
ing and healing effect. It is one of the 
most powerful antiseptics known to the 
medical profession. There is not a shadow 
of doubt in my mind,” said he, applying 
the uncorked bottle to his lips, “that I owe 
my life to this simple remedy.” 

As he replaced the stopper, a pronounced 
odor of fir filled the air, and I moved my 
chair nearer. Handing him my card, I 
apologized for the seeming intrusion, ex- 
plaining that I was deeply interested, and 
asked if he would be good enough to give 
me some definite information on the sub- 
ject. He gave me one of his cards, which 
read as follows: 


W. W. WATERHOUSE, 
Oshisosn, Wis. 
Attorney. 


“This is my friend, Mr. Lamoreaux, of 
Holland, Michigan,” said he, introducing 
me to his companion. 

“T do. not believe,” he continued, taking 
up the thread of his -talk, “that the Al- 
mighty ever visited a disease upon mankind 
that He did not create a remedy for, and 


first speaker, “that an extract from green I am satisfied that consumption can be ar- 














rested and actually cured. That is what 
I was telling Mr. Lamoreaux. You caught 
a portion of my theory, so it will not be 
necessary to repeat. You know that a 
great many wonderful discoveries have 
been the result of accidents. This was 
more of an inspiration and impulse than 
accident. A friend of mine suffered from 
insomnia. He tried almost every known 
agency to induce normal sleep, without 
much relief. Finally, as a last resort, he 
went into the evergreen forests of north- 
ern Wisconsin and tried sleeping on green 
fir boughs and needles. Of course he 
quickly felt the benefit, and it was not long 
before he slept as peacefully as in boyhood. 
But, of course, he could not keep green 
boughs constantly at hand at his home, 
and he speculated a great deal on how to 
secure the benefit of the forest without ac- 
tually living in it. One day while ponder- 
ing over the matter it occurred to him that 
he might, by some process, secure an ex- 
tract of balsam fir from the green boughs 
and needles. Being'a versatile mananda pro- 
nounced chemist, he evolved a process and 
put it into operation, resulting in the pro- 
duction of an extract which he applied to 
an ingeniously contrived sleeping pillow, 
making it possible to secure all the bene- 
fits and none of the discomforts of sleeping 
on a bed of green boughs. He manufac- 
tured quite a quantity of the crude extract 
and disposed of it, together with his 
‘Sleepwell’ pillows to intimate friends 
who suffered with insomnia, catarrh and 
hay-fever. 

“Among those who secured a pillow and 
some of the extract‘was F. J. McKenney, 
then of Oshkosh, but now of Jamestown, 
North Dakota. Mac is one of those im- 
pulsive fellows who act and then think it 
over. After a time he fell sick with diph- 
theria. He raved .and fumed over being 


quarantined, and he suffered a great deal 
with the disease. One day when his throat 
was extremely painful he happened to see 
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the bottle of fir extract.. Seizing it, he 
poured a quantity into his throat and gar- 
gled it. He received immediate relief and 
followed it up. The next dav he tore the 
diphtheria sign off his house and came 
down town, calling at my office. I wouldn’t 
have been more surprised had Abraham 
Lincoln stepped into my presence. 

“T had been troubled with weak lungs for 
several years, and for three years had been 
a pronounced consumptive, spending the 
winter season at resorts like this. Mac in- 
sisted that I try the fir extract as a gargle. . 
After seeing him pour it into his throat I 
did so, and the result is I <m practically 
well. The first night that I used the ex- 
tract as a gargle I slept without coughing. 
Since that time my cough has ceased en- 
tirely and I have taken on sixteen pounds 
of flesh.” 

“How does it:happen that there has been 
no publicity concerning this discovery?” I 
asked. “As a rule anything having a bear- 
ing upon the possibility of curing consump- 
tion is exploited far and wide in the press.” 

“The people who worked this thing out 
wished: to be absolutely certain that the 
extract of balsam fir, as prepared and ap- 
plied by them, would cure throat and lung 
troubles. They have tried many. experi- 
ments and I understand they are about 
ready to make the matter public. My case 
and several others indicate beyond reason- 
able doubt that the remedy possesses all 
the virtues claimed for it.” 

“I would like to satisfy myself that what 
you state is more than a romance. It 
sounds like a cure-all patent medicine ad- , 
vertisement,”’ I said. “It seems impossible 
that a consumption cure has really been 
found after all these years. It is a difficult 
thing to believe.” 

“T don’t wonder that you are skeptical. 
My friend Lamoreaux, here, is inclined to 
laugh at me. But if you will come up to 
Oshkosh it will not take long to convinc 
you that I am not romancing.” 
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“When do you return home?” I asked. 

“In about two weeks.” 

“If I come up there will you help me 
substantiate your statements?” 

“Indeed I will, and in addition to that 1 
will see that you have an opportunity to 
witness the process by which they secure 
the extract of balsam fir.” 

6 a eS ES FEA ES 

A month later found me in Oshkosh. I 
spent a full week investigating the subject. 
I met and talked with men who have been 
cured by this remedy. .Then, too, I have 
been assured by citizens whose testimony 
is unimpeachable that Mr. Waterhouse was 
a pronounced consumptive, and there 
seemed very little hope that he would live 
any considerable length of time. From 
personal observation and acquaintance with 
him I know that the disease has been ar- 
rested, and he is practically a well man. 
The other cases referred to are fully as 
wonderful and convincing. _ 

The “Sleepwell Co.,” who. manufacture 
the balsam fir, have afforded me every op- 
portunity to gain the desired information 
and to study the process by which the ex- 
tract is manufactured and refined. 

Green boughs and needles of the fir tree 
are cut into small bits and placed in a per- 
forated cylinder, through the center of 
which a worm-screw passes. The whole 
is enveloped in an air-tight metal jacket 
a few inches larger than the cylinder, leav- 
ing a chamber between the two, into which 
a jet of steam is forced, mingling with and 
assisting in reducing the fir, which is con- 
stantly agitated by the worm-screw, into 
a soft pulp. When the process has been 
completed, the whole pulpy mass is put 
into a press and the juices squeezed 


out. Then by many ingenious chemical pro- 
cesses the extract is refined, ready for use. 

This is a short cut from the forest to 
the home. It is made possible by the gen- 
ius of the chemist. The beneficent medical 
properties of the fir forest, with nature 
greatly improved upon, may thus be en- 
joyed in the homes of the rich and poor 
alike. It is no longer necessary for suf- 
ferers to make long and expensive journeys 
to the region of pines and firs. 

The greatest. benefit to be derived from 
the use of the extract by direct application 
is due to the element of pitch which it 
contains. ,That substance adheres to the 
mucus membrane, soothing and healing the 
diseased parts. This powerful antiseptic 
is thus retained in the throat and lungs for 
a considerable length of time after each . 
application, and becomes a potent factor 
in warding off the ill effects of damp, de- 
pressing atmospheric condition that o fre- 
quently oppress the sufferer. 

“In what manner do you purpose letting 
the public have the benefit of this remedy?” 
I asked the manager of the Sleepwell Co. 

“We have been disposing of the pillows 
and extract that accompanies them to indi- 
viduals suffering with insomnia, catarrh 
and hay-fever at $2.00 each. We shall con- 
tinue to advise the use of the pillow inhaler 
for all lung troubles, because it-gives a 
constant effect while sleeping, which aver- 
ages one-third of each twenty-four hours. 
Many good results have already been se- 
cured by its use. 

“The gargle is put up in two bottles, 
one mild and the other strong. We have 
decided, in order to spread the cure as rap- 
idly as possible, to put it before the public 
at $1.00.” 
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~ Renews the hair, makes new 
again, restores to freshness, gives 
new life. This is precisely 
what Hall’s Hair Renewer does. 

It corrects diseased condi- 
tions of the hair and stimulates 
healthy action. It gives food . 
to the hair bulbs, and they 
produce a rich and abundant 
growth of the hair. 

Hall's Hair Renewer is pre- 
cisely what you need if your 
hair is faded or becoming gray. 
It always restores color to the 
hair and keeps the scalp clean 


and healthy. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘The National Magazine.” 





























